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MBS. LARKALL’S BOARDING 
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By the Author of “ Man and His Idol." 
———_»—__— 
CHAPTER VIIL 


THE SOURCE OF ROLAND. HERNSHAW’S WEALTH. 


I ranged too high: what draws me down 
Into the common day ? Tennyson. 

Wirn the faint, ghostly. light ‘of dawn, Roland 
Hernshaw sprang from his bed. 

His eyes were red, his head ached, his tongue was 
parched from the combined influence of excitement and 
want of sleep, 

The young man’s sleeping apartment was magnifi- 
cent. People talked of him as ing Youndless 
wealth, and well they might do so, for though in the 
Position of a private gentleman, he had the tastes of 
4 pei and gratified them to the fullest extent, 

here might be some question as to who he really 
me His own descriptions of ‘himself were. rather 
Mac vague, indeed, that some said he had declared 
imself allied to the royal family of Russia, while 
oe were clear that, on his own showing, he. was 
only the son of « Polish’ courit—a very different thing, 
*s you will admit. But whoever, or whatever he might 

, he was undoubtedly wealthy, . 

That'all were agreed on. 
a question one visit to his quiet mansion in 
-_ a Street, was enough to ‘settle: And 
eee en Wales the same scale as the rest of the 

The weary, jad 

; , jaded, red-eyed youth quitted a bed of 
were mattresses, equalling in ‘chtncan _the old- 
ce weet roy now banished from the houses of the 
vat jor © had tossed and turned all night be- 

at it'f] “upo 
caer “erry rather than rested upon 

Awaiting him as he 
broidered in gold and lined’ " 

sted on a broad, white Mama mat, the hair, like silk, 


~down quilt, a foot thick, Rb 2 light. 
@ form be- |. 


forth, were slippers em- |, 
“aah coasiraes, 
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a. foot in length. This only hid, in part, a carpet 
of velvet, pile—the pattern white jlewr-de-lis, on a 
urple ground, , Near the bed stood a circular table, 
ts white marble top supported by three gilded legs, 
united by, wreaths of gilt flowers. On this table was a 
mother-of-pearl liqueur-case. The rest of the furniture 
of the room:corresponded with these articles. The 
toilet-glass was oval in a chipa frame, white and 
gold, of the style of Louis Quartorze, cupids support- 
ing brackets for lights on either side of, it...This 
occupied the centre of a dressing-table covered with 
articles of the toilet in gold and ivory, and flagons of 
crystal. 

Out of the room a half-opened door led to the bath, 
fitted with white marble, and which could be supplied 
with hot or cold water, at the,pleasure of the bather. 

On this occasion Roland plunged into the cold water 
with intense. enjoyment. ; 

He-needed.bracing.. ., , 

“ Another such evening, followed by another night 
of such excitement, and I, should bein.my graye,” he 
muttered, as he caught sight of his white face in the 
glass. “The shock of seeing Amy in that state was 
enough of itself to,.unman me. Strange that,.of all 
her sex, that woman should have been, the first to 
awake in.me, the, feeling people call.love, I’ve ad- 
mired hundreds. of pretty faces and, graceful, forms, 
but never. loved—never believed in love till. now. 
And no sooner do I find my passion returned than 
the poor girl is stricken, with this terrible malady! 
‘The vulgar would call it.a judgment on me. Stuff! 
I don’t belieye in judgments. |, But then, a month ago, 
I didn’t believe in love. Well, well, ’tis as it is; but 
I, would have given;half I shall, ever possess if the 
cousins could change places—if the, woman I must 
marry,had been.the one, I can’t help loving.” 

+ During this soliloquy, Roland had opened; the 
mother-of-pearl liqneur-case which stood at his bed- 
side, and taking from it a flask of Venetian glass, and 
"of the same, kind, he had poured out a few 
fluid of, an arsenic-green tint. The effect 

llowing this was to produce a shudder and a 

body and limbs; but when 
effect became ap- 











parent... The eyes assumed a strange brilliance, a 
rosy glow suffused not only the cheek but the entire 


body. 
For the, moment, the effects of the want, of sleep 


-and of mental anxiety vanished. The young man 


felt so gay, so buoyant, so light-hearted, that he in+ 

voluntarily. burst out into a joyous song, the notes of 

which he poured forth in a deliciously musical, but 
werful voice. 

Nature had been lavishly bountiful to this man. 

Brilliant and subtle of. intellect, with a handsome 
face, a noble form, and a princely manner, he was ir- 
resistible where he cared to shine; and no art, no ac- 
complishment seemed wanti to complete the 
fascination he exercised, particularly over the opposite 
sex. 

Wherein lay the moral defect—the flaw in the gem, 
which rendered it worthless ? 

We shall see. 

The exhilaration produced by the singular stimulant 
did not last long. Dark thoughts gathered like clouds 
in the niind of the young man, and obscured. the 
unnatural sunshine. 

Oeasing his song, he suddenly asked himself a 
question. 

“ How long will allthis’ last ?” he. said;. quite 
audibly, as he folded his arms, and glanced round the 
luxurious apartment. .\“ The fortune which chance 
threw in my way is rapidly going. Thousand after 
thousand has been:squandered, and I tremble as I 
present each cheque, lest it should be met by the ter- 
rible answer, ‘ No effects.’ No effects! Great Heaven! 
Those words would topple me from this heaven of 
luxury to beggary! Fool that I have been! This 
fortune got through blood has been spilt like blood— 
and what ismy position ? To-morrow I may be penni- 
less. Thenext day—aye, this very -day—I may be 
denounced as a criminal. Yet I must goon. I can’t 
stop. I don’'t:dare to do it. The ready-money gone, 
I must fall back upon the will, prove it, run. all risks, 
a Gertrude Norman, secure everything, and 

y : 
A strange speech this. 
No wonder that a man, tormented by a hopeless 
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passion, and agitated by thoughts such as these he had 
given utterancesto ghoulf haf pasgéd @ sleeplesé 
night! ; 

While speaking, Roeland Hethshale, who had by 
this time completed is tailet, quietly double-locked | 
the door of the room. Then stealing with a light | 
step, though the precaution was unnecessary, he 
crossed to the bath-room and entered it. 

We have said_that the bath was of white marble, 
In shape it was like a tank, with shelving sides. Each 
side consisted of a single slab, about six feet in length 
and two inches in thickness, _ 4 

The slabs at either end were smaller and thinner. 
They appeared to be embedded in the wall, but this | 
was not the case, 

As he ceased speaking, Roland, strangely nervous 
and perturbed, bent over the marble bath, and, seizing 
oue of the end ‘slabs, forced it down with all the str ength 





of which he was capable | By this means he pressed 
upon a hidden spring, and the effect was that the slab 
of marble shot up, and disclosed a square aperture 
formed in the wall of the house. 


eyes loating over the pm way as if they must yiok 
uP their dong ng to his eage 
be a miljonai 


Dr. ArhpHlett at we 
| Could it mere chance that hé.spoké of 
| these mans scrolls cont? clues to secret trea- 


insure? ; Is he ? «Would -he, to-) dar 
terpret bo tee “ait the’ while We quietly” — 
sessing himself of the fortune... 
At all events I must trust him a little. 


whatever. it.may..be 2. 
This paper is | 
useless in my’ hands. If he can interpret it for me, it. 
will surely give me the means.of buying his silence, 
whatever the price of it.” 

So saying, he thrust the roll into the bosom of his 
dressing-gown. The rest of the papers he “i tack | 0 
Then he corded up the old valise, carried it back 
to the bath, placed it in the receptacle from whence he 
had dragged it, and shut down the marble slab. 

By this time the morning had far advanced ; 
was bright and fresh for the time of year. 

Roland Hernshaw summoned his French \val 


Who k 


norrow, 





a 


| Edouard, and, while awaiting him, threw up the, w wi 


The aperture was not very large, but it answered | dow, and saw that a groom was leading the chestut 


its purpose. 


| mare he rode, and for. which he had given.4 


Thrusting his.arm into it, Roland drew out by a | price, up axd down in front of the hoj use. °s(h 


cord an object apparently valueless. It was an old, 
black leather travelling valise, or small portmantean, 
covered with mildew. It had two locks, both of brass, 
and both green With verdigris. In addition, there were 
a number of straps, with rusted buckles. What might 
have struck yow as Singular was the fact that both 
locks were’ forced, and alf the straps had been cut 
through with a knife. 

Evidently that valise had been opened in a Lasky 
some time or other. At present, the lid was only 
kept shut by means of a cord passed over it, and by one 
end of which Roland Hernshaw had dragged it into the ° 

bath. From thence he had lifted it, holding it at 
arm’s length, so as to prevent the mildew from 
hir clothes, carried it into the bedroom, and p 
on the marble-topped table. 

“P'raps I'd better have destroyed this,” he 
dusting it with a silk handkerchief. “I would 
done if I'd known Joanna or Wolff would ever 
got scent of the thing. Joanna! A cold shu 
comes over me as I think of her. Can it be true t 
she has the powers they a‘iribute to her? Can she 
see me now—now at this moment? ” 

He started, and east a terrified glance round the 
reom, as if balf-expecting to see himself watched by 
visible eyes. 

At the same time he cowered over the old valise, 
hiding it with his body and arms, while a cold dew 
burst in drops upor his brow, 

But in an instant he had reeovered himself. 

“ Am I, too, an idiot ? ” he muttered. ‘“‘ Whatdo I care 
for Joanna, or her witch’s arts? As I’ve begun, so 
I must go on. ‘ Over shoes, over boots,’ so the proverb 
has it, and it’s true in my case. Now let us see.” 

Opening the valise, he drew from imside it first a 
banker’s book, the white sheepskin cover of which was 
greatly discoloured from age and damp. It was in- 
scribed, “‘ARNotD Roypon Prorneroer,” and be- 
neath the name was a date and the title of a bank at 
Calcutta, 

This book Roland Hernshaw carefully examined. 

“T seem to have drawn cheques to the amount of 
twenty-five thousand, and sti they have been 
honoured. If I go on drawing till I've exhausted 
Protheroe’s credit, itis certain to awaken suspicien and 
inquiry after him: on the other hand, it's tantalizing 
enough to want money, as I shall soon want it, and 
to have these blank cheques ready, with only the 
amount to fill in.” 

The cheques to which he alluded he took out of 
the valise, half a book -of them, seme blauk, some 
signed “ Arnold Roydun Protheroe.” There: was a 
quantity of leose papers in addition, but what chiefly 
attracted Roland's attention, was a parchment folded 
squarely, and endvrsed “ Last will and testament.” 

The young man looked at this for some time, 
musing as he did so; then he opened the parehment, 
aud carefully read it through. : 

“ This seems clear enough,” he muttered; “ the old 
man left the bulk of his estate, real and personal, to 
his nephew, Peter Roydon Palmer, should he'survive, 
and, in the event of his death; to his wife’s daughter, 
Gertrude Norman: The only question is, whether 
that nephew Palmer is living? If not, I shall make 
all safe by marrying Gertrude, who believes herself 
an orphan, and need never know what I married her 
for. Unless Mrs. Larkall should suspect something ; 
but that’s not. likely, clever as she is.” 

Roland, folded up the will, and replaced it in the 
valise. There was another object which appeared: to 
possess a singblar fascination for him, and which he 
next proceeded to examine. 

lt was a very small roll of vetlum; covered with 
characters which were neitheryArabic nor ‘Hindos- 
tanee, but appeared to:be.a mixture of beth. 

“If I could only decipher this,” he exclaimed, his 
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« The ai ‘startled Lh 


| doubled the reward. Five thousand pounds is 4 tempt- 





Edouard entered with a ban * 0 
rusks, his mastex’® frugal..bred st x 
been hurriedly ‘partake ¢ "Rah 

90 : he ae 
test route to the residen 
; Amphlett, ‘de med, if (omy to have 
| diate intervie 5 


conséious Amy. 
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oe cnt 


It was 5 Sir Sidney Robart, 

Beside the baronet sat his ota with ado 
cast face, evidently and uncons#ious 
what was passing. q 

The baronet waseitine Roland could not toll hott 
butas he thought forthe better. ‘The fact was tliat 
the loss of his: ‘child, andthe mrt 
been ed to make, with a view: to- 
had told avoutably upon 
which he had fallen a victim, and which is the most 
insidious of foes, had been routed, and though his face 
was blanched as ever, he looked more himself. 

“Tn town Sir Sidney, and with Lady Agatha too?” 
exclaimed Roland raising his hat respectfully. 

“ You are not surprised ? ” said tlie baronet half an- 
noyed at the flippancy ef Roland’s manner. “It was 
not possible that we could remain at the Towers after 
the calamity tliat has befallen us. Since poor Amy so 
mysteriously disappeared we have not known'a mo~ 
ment’s rest.” 

“ And have all your efforts been in vain? Have 
you found no clue to her fate?” 

‘* None,” 


jd ok aS teuchinghr 
' h ih i 
= t. H ~ 
t night confirms d. |} on right I have 
victi vain, But.somet!) 


him. That life- to} 


+ doubt 
i th con- 
Amy is 
sn —_ , My a child! my at im afflicted 
Seared 1 ‘ther veil to hide the deep emotion 
Tears glistened on the white eyelashes of Sir 

Sydney. 
| would have given anything if-he-~. 


Teould have forced a tributary tear; but it was of no 


use. So, with all the adroitness he could command, he 
copie to g the interview to a close as quickly 
ya promising te communicate with 

cor Pare should ang intelligence of 


tis’ bro 


idrove off first, Roland did 
aati ute 


t to knock at Dr. Amph- 
oem @ tura to the end of 


Somnetitag which led 
mised YGnterviewW would not 
l “wien the young man 
b was Teck a ity which 
Aeuppose that he had been waited for, and 
was larly welcome. 

‘This reception made him a little suspicious; but he 
felt himself a match even for the eccentric ductor. 

“You wished to consult me privately?” said 
Amphlett,as soon as they were sedted in the museum. 

“I did. You understand the languages of the East, 
I believe? That is a subject I am rather interested 
in, though I knew little about it.” 

“Indeed!” 

“Yes; and it so happens that I have in my posses- 
sion a manuscript, a very small one, formerly, I be-_. 
lieve, in the possession of Lord Clive, who brought it 
from India—would yeu do me the ‘favour of decipher- 
ing it?” 





“Tt is ver strange! ” 

“Strange! Is it'not horrible? “ I have used every 
exertion ; the detective polite have been engaged, the 
telegraph has worked incessantly ; but all without the | 
least result. The answer always is ‘We ¢an find | 
nothing, learn nothing.’ As a last résource I have | 


ing sim.” 

‘The face of the younger man ‘flushed and he in- 
voluntarily looked round to see that they were not 
overheard. 

“The sum is large,” he said, thinking in his mind 
what a temptation it might offer to his accomplice. 

* But what would twenty times’ that sum be to me, 
in comparison with the recovery of our poor, afflicted 
child ?” asked Sir Sidney. 

“ What indeed!” exclaimed Roland, whose synipa- 
thetic tone did not give any'clne to the calculation he 
was engaged in ‘making: namely, as to how mutch ' 
twenty times five thousand pounds was, and what tliat 
might happen to fall short of half the baronet’s fortune. 
“Poor girl!” he continued, “I too have used every’ 
exertion in my power to’ find traces of lier, but to no 
effect, and I much fear——” 

“ What?” askedi the baronet, eag 

“That some: uttiinely fate ae) mo sla her,” re- 
plied Roland. “Pardon'me.’ The very suggéstion is 
painful}! but it is berdly ‘eredible but ‘that; if still 
living, you must have ‘heard of her. Had she wan- 
dered away in her state of mind, slic would assuredly 
have been ‘restored to you. - As-to an abduction, well)’ 
such things oecar in ‘novels; ‘batin veal Hife—never !” 

Up to this time Lady Agatha had not usta ‘Bhe' 
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“‘T shall have great pleasure.” 

“Before you set about it, I may mention thatas 1) 
have a purpose in the translation, I shall pay for. it 
handsomely, I shall.also make it worth your while to 
keep the fact of its existence a secret.” 

“You are so liberal a paymaster!” replied the doc- 
tor, with a smile which did not, however, affect. the 
keen look of his steel-grey eyes, “that you, can com- 
mand services which others would only solicit, aud 
perhaps in vain.” 

Reland Hernshaw neither liked these words nor the 
tote in which they were spoken, ‘They sounded like 
extortion. But what.was he to do? The document 
which he held was useless unless its secret could be 
unravelled. He must make a confidant, Why not 
Chile nian whe aiawady he hie, 40 an. extent, in his 
We hi he @iéw oltt thé roll of Jalon 
ode was not above four ine why width ora sor - 

and it rolled tightly to the size 
ioc aibe: tue. Sbartlere were on both sides of 
the vellum. 

With’ a clutch’ the doctor received the document 
into his hands, _ His leng, lithe fingers unwound it in 
a second, and then his eyes travelled vver it from end 
tend with singular avidity. 

Roland could a ion what the man read caused 
him to bold his pie 1 With astonishment, He noted 
also that there wi oy ‘effort on his part to keep: 
down ~ — of surprise or wonder, and @ 
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“Oh, yes: easily.” «pehanging colour, and trembling in spite of all his) valise, Arnold Roydon Protheroe had left the bulk of 
awell ?” efforts to remain calm and undisturbed: his fortime to Gertrude Norman, in the event of the 


«Oh, ‘tis nothing. An ordinary, common-place 
thing. You know, Tt dare say, that, the ians are 
fond of charms and amulets? They believe in them. 
Usually they consist of nothing in particular, beyond 


verse from the Koran, wrapped round some herb or |, 
oa I have here”—he moved to a cabinet on hs |. 


right—‘‘a German amulet of the.same kind, It con- 
sists of a slip of parchment with a text on it, rolled 
round some asafoetida, sabing, us, several, stra- 
monium seeds, @nd a small magnet, The Indian 


- amulet is similar.” 4 dite. 
7 And you would imply that this vellum is merely, 


the covering of one? 

“Merely that.” 

“And the words upon it—are they from the 
Koran?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You have the book here, I see, Find them for 


e.” 

Doctor Amphlett looked wp under his bushy eye- 
brews as if disconcerted for the moment; then in the 
indifferent tone he had assumed, said : 

«] will do 80 ‘with pleasure; but Iam not so well 
up as I ought to bein Mahomet’s volume, Leave the 
vellam with me till to-morrow, and I will give you a 
written translation, word for werd.” 

He had commenced rolling the vellum up into its 

ipe-like form, evidently not intending to part with it. 
Bit Roland Hernshaw both knew and had seen too 
mach to permit himself to be over-reached, Just as 
the rolling was completed he bent forward and dashed 
the scroll from the doctor’s hand. 

Then he stooped and picked it up. 

Amphblett’s face purpled with exasperation, and his 
eyes, losing their steel-grey tint, flashed fire. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded, with 
clenched fists. ’ 

“That you have lied to me and would rob me.” 

The answer was as une as the action which 
had preceded it. Amphlett stood aghast. It is not 
pleasant to be called a liar and a thief; and his im- 
pulse was to rush upon the Py man and take in- 
stant satisfaction; but a strong effort he re- 
strained himself, ee 

“ You—will—-prove—yeur—words ! ” he gasped. 

“Certainly. At this moment. This is no charm, 
no amulet, as you well know. It is a paper describing 
the nature of seme hidden property—jewels, gold, or 
something ef the kind, which form part of an enor- 
mous fortune. _ You know that. You have read 
enough to find it out,'‘and you seek to deceive me and 
to apply this to your own’ purposes. Confess it! ” 

Doctor Amphlett’s anger’ was, to all’ appearances, 
~~ He burst into # ‘low, chuvkling, cutining 

ugh, singularly unpleasant, to hear. 

“You're no toot, my boy,” he said, ‘| but.you do 
run to strong language. That amulet—for it is a fact 
that it has been worn as one, to preserve it—is, I ad- 
mit partly of the nature you,state... I only, wanted to 
find out what you knew of it before I said)so; but ag 
I see you are perfectly wide-awake, I don’t hesitate. to 
confess that you're right.” " t 

“It is the key to a secréted treasure?” asked 
~ eagerly. 

“ 8. ” 


“That treasure is vast im amount?” ‘ 

lt scems to be of the value of ‘a million: sterling.’: 

And since you can read it, this‘sum is available for 
“—you understand—for us, is it not?” 

For a moment or two the doctor permitted himself 
to enjoy the spectacle of the fallacious hopes lie ‘had 
oe and which he wag prepared to, blight so ruth- 

y. 
“It is,” he said, ‘very slowly ; “ but on, one condi-+ 
tion, I have ealled this, the key ;, but the lock, where 
are we to find that?” ; , 

* You speak in riddles,” said Roland, 

Dol? Let me oxplait then. You haye in your 
hand a part-description of the manner in, which a 
certain treasure has been concealed, and may be re- 
covered. But it is only a part-deseription: “I'he 
Words on that vellum are, you 'percei vey ‘wide’ apart. 
Why? Lecausg, between each one, there is @ word 
omitted. To make this, it must be read by the 
light of another and missing document, in which 
ee words, and those only, occur in their 

Rolaud Hernshaw looked. incredulous, he saw 
that the doctor spoke the truth. - 

: Ba hopes had been raised to.the very-highest pitch, 
¥ to be dashed to atoms, and he stood with the 


eer *: his hand, the pieture of disap tatment 


Amphlett looked on and grinned. 
route” Bothing be done?” asked the discotifited 


“Onl ti, ee } 
cyte nai 
Yes—yes—it ig possible," stammered” Roland, 


“ In that case'I shall be happy to help you to a for- 
tune as well as a bride,” said the doctor; thus changing 
the conversation to Amy Robart. “ By che way, Sir 
Sydney Robart is wealthy, isn’t he?” 

“ Pairly so, Why do youask?” 

“ Merely as a matter.of curiosity. At least so far 

as I am concerned, | Peter Wolff, too, is curious on the 
int.” 

“ Why 2.” 

“Ah, I see you have not noticed the baronet’s 
latest; placard—that, in which he foolishly offers a 

remium to the eyil-disposed to runaway with his im- 
ile child ? ” 

“I have heard of it,” said Roland nervously. 
thousand pounds is a large sum.” 

“ So Wolff was saying,” insinuated the doctor. 

“What! Surely he isnot prepared to: betray our 
secret ? ” 

“\ Not if he ean make more:by keeping it. You may 
be sure of that,” said Amphlett. 

“ But, hang it, man, five th po 

“ Is tempting,” interupted. Amphlett. 

“But it will never be paid.” 

“Why.not?” evnd 

“ How can he demand it ? - What pretext could he 
offer for carrying off.the girl? ”) 

“There needs none,’ returned the doctor, “he is 
simply. your, agent. He:has only acted under your 
instructions. You wanted the young lady removed 
to my asylum, and he obeyed your commands. 
But. when he. saw | the grief, the anguish that 
step ,had occasioned to the fomd and’ bereaved 
parents, he uaderstood at once that he had been 
a tool, in ‘the hands of a) villain—-oh, I am only 
stating,.is case—and hastens with penitential 
tears to make what reparation lies in his power. Of 
course, if it happens to, put five thousand pounds into 
his pocket,,he can’t:help it, . Disinterested conscien- 
tiousness does, sometimes. meet with its reward.” 

* And so I, your best friend and most liberal patron 
am to be coolly sacrificed ? ” 

“ Well, I don’t see how it’s to be avoided,” was the 
cool reply. ‘ Peter must'throw the blame upon some- 
body, and who else would you suggest ? ” 

Roland turned angrily away. 

At, that; moment, the tapestry which covered the 
entrance to, the room was raised, and a fair face, with 
its blue eyes, and tangled tresses of silky hair, peered 
into the room, ; 

It was Amy. | 

With timid, shrinking action,:she looked from the 
doctor to Reland and back again, but evidently recog- 
nized neither. Then she advanced, and laying one 
white, hand.;on Roland's arm,\gazed up into his face 
long, and earnestly, .She,didnet know him. There 
was no sign of recognition in her earnest face. Only 
one or two. bright tears.gathered in her eyes, and 
rolled slowly down her cheeks. 

Rolaud would haye,,embraced her; but she started 
back, and slowly retreated as she had come. 

He watched, her with mingled and conflicting feel- 


ings. 

“If I could, resign her!” he muttered. “ Resign 
her! Only with my life!” 

The doctor saw, but without understanding, the 
emotions which agitated.his visitor.. He had heard 
too much of Roland Hernshaw to have any respect for 
him; he had yet to learn, clever as he was, that a vil- 
lain may entertain a deep and,lasting passion for a fair 
and innocent woman. 

In a short time Roland left the house, perturbed and 
agitated, yet promising, to return,shortly,: 

Doctor Aniphlett listened to his retreating footsteps ; 
then rang his. bell. 

Peter Wolff. entered. He had a letter in his 
hand. 

“ What is that ? ” asked, Amphlett. 

“ My letter to Sir Sydney Robart!” replied the fel- 
low, holding it at arm’s length, 

The doctor took it, looked at the address, and quietly 
put it into his desk and locked it up. 

‘* What does that mean?” asked Peter. 

“It will keep for a few days!” was the answer; ‘tin 
the meantime other things: may turn’ up., Hernshaw 
has been here, and I’ve cut his claws and trimmed his 
plumage a bit. He sees the hold we bave on him, and 
its well that he should, but he may turn. ue. trumps 
after all. It isn’t without reason that I advise you to 
withhold that letter, though five thousand pounds is a 
nice round-sum,” 

“ Deuced nice!” grumbled Wolff. 

'_{* Yes, when. you can't get ten.” 
On this suggestive hint, the two laid their heads to- 
ether, and it was well on in the afternoon before they 
had finished their conference. 
_ Meanwhile, Roland Hernshaw, slowly riding back 
toSouth Audley Street, lad been struck by what ho 
con a peculiarly brilliant idea. 


“Pive 


d ” 





death of his nephew Peter Roydon Palmer, and while 
Roland contemplated marrying Gertrude on. this 
chance, the difficulty was to prove the death of Pal- 
mer, so that she might succeed at once tothe estate. 

What now struck him was, that he might prove 
Palmer living instead of dead! 

“ What is easier?” he argued with himself, “ this 
nephew has been a wanderer and an outcast from his 
boyhood—letters prove that. No one in England 
will recognize him. Why should not Wolff, who has 
scarcely been seen, assume the name? I can furnish 
him with every necessary fact, so that, he may be safe 
even should the real claimant start up, In that caso 
we must fight him, and it can be a bargain between 
us that we share the spoils. That.will pay. him better 
than'turning traitor for Robart’s money, and it will 
save me from playing false to Gertrude, who, devil 
as she is, I would rather leave in other hands.” 

The more he thought over this plan, the more it 
commended itself to him. The fraud did not,startle 
him—young as he was, and manly, and frank, and 
innocent as he looked. Two sources of danger. pre- 
sented themselves: the real heir might start up and 
ask ugly questions, or Peter Wolff might turn out. an 
uglier customer than he expected. 

Still, it was worth a trial. 

Especially’ as Doctor Amphlett had so utterly 
crushed his hopes in the matter of the secret treasure. 
And money, unlimited money, he was determined 
that he must and should have. 





CHAPTER X: 
THE FEMALE MIDDY. 
And you look well, too, in your woman's dress. 
Tennyson. 

MAHBALA was the shadow of Gertrude Norman. 

From her childhood, that form had been ever at her 
side, bound to her by what tie she knew not, but «* - 
thwarting and opposing while pretending to serve ner, 
in the- name of duty. 

‘“*T must do my duty.” 

That was her formula. Those were the words which 
Gertrude dreaded and loathed to hear : for she instinc- 
tively guessed the feeling that prompted them, She 
knew that Mahala hated her. She felt that the shadow 
ever alert, and on the watch, following her sliglitest 
movement, catching at her every word; was subtle, 
vindictive, and dangerous. 

In the eyes of the world, the ayah had filled tho 
place of a mother to the orphan Gertrude. She was 
expected, therefore, to regard her with gratitude, and 
treat her with kindness. And all the while this was 
expected of her, she knew that Mahala was her 


but petty, incessant, ever-watchful persecution, 
M 


incubus. 


and that the ayah was onlyan expense, which those 
who provided for her at the school—and who they 
were she did not know—might well be spared. 

Each time Mrs, Larkall had resented rather than 
considered the suggestion, 

It was strange, so Gertrude thought; but whenever 
she had ventured on the subject, Mrs. Larkall, usually 
so bland, so affable, so motlierly, changed colour, and 
a frown puckered her low brow. 

* No, no,” this was ever her answer, “’tis not to be 
thought of.” 

“ But why not?” Gertrude would urge. 

“T have''answered you, girl,” was always, the 
clenching reply. 

And so Mahala remained, the terror and detestation 
of ‘her young mistress, ever getting more and more 
hold over her, and grinding her down beneath a secret 
tyranny. 

The ayah was popular in the school. 

Her tact and cunning made her friends among the 
pupils, and she was always so ready to serve them in 
small matters, that they declared her goodenature 
itself. Boarding-school young ladies are not, as a 
rule, particularly good judges of character, they are 
apt to look tothe surface only, and a smiling, ready, 
sharp-witted girl, like Mahala did not find it difficult 
to hoodwink them as to her real nature. Besides, she 
had the run of the house: could slip in and out as she 
pleased, and not only’ smuggled in forbidden sweets 
and similar.luxuries ;. but would undertake—for a con- 
sideration—the responsibility of little scented notes and 
three-cornered billet-doux. 

Of course she had her favourites—as a rule, those 
who weremost generous to her. But this was not 
always thecase. She was as capricious as an animal 
that will lick the hand that flogs it and returus kind- 








“It will be recollected that, in the will in the old 


ness with a vicious bite, 


She had urged on Mrs, Larkall that she no longer » 
needed the services of her nurse; that she could do. 
very well without a maid while she remained at school, , 


bitterest enemy, and that what she called duty, was ; 
ore than once she had tried to rid herself of this _ 
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Among her favourites was a girl of eighteen, who 
enjoyed the reputation ef being the romp of the school. 
Whatever mischief was set on foot, Lolly Brettle was 
sure to be at the bottom of it. She was the girl with 
the mane-like tangle of black tresses about her 
shoulders already mentioned, and you had but to look in 


her face to read her character,. It was a round, 
merry, apple-cheeked face, with bead-like eyes and 
pouting lips, the colour of the geranium blossom. The 
face accorded with the full, rounded figure, the 
dimpled arms, and plump shoulders of the girl., Both 
indicated exuberant life and amimation, and prepared 
one for the story of her exploits. 

In most of these, Mahala took part, either openly or 
secretly ; but not in all. Lolly did not sometimes deem 
it prudent to have any confidant in the acts which 
made her the wonder and terror of the school. 

It was so on one special occasion. 

On the third evening after Roland Hernshaw’s 
solemn promise to Gertrude Norman, Mahala sat, 
wrapped in her white scarf, on the bottom step of one 
of the many flights of stairs in the boarding-school. 

The ayah had strange and peculiar habits. She 


was especially given to venting her feelings in secret, | 


talking aloud, tossing her arms about, or even throw- 
ing herself violently upon the ground when greatly 
excited. 

On this occasion her mind was filled with unusual 
bitterness against her young mistress. She had 
guessed the truth with regard to Roland, and it acted 
like a poisonous irritant upon her, 

“He will marry her! They will be happy toge- 
ther!” she moaned, pressing her brow tightly with 
both hands. 
loved; but he comes again and she is gay. So it is 
certain and I was wrong. Curse. her—curse her! 
Why should she be mistress andI her slave? Be- 
cause she has the white skin? It is little whiter 
than mine, for all her boasting. But I won't think 
of it. I don’t dare to think of it, for it drives me 
mad!” 

She rose, hid her face ertirely in the white folds of 
the scarf and was about to asceud the stairs. 

Ther® ~ras a low knock at the street-door. 

It was not Mahala’s place to open it; but she did 
many things noi set down as duties. So being at 
hand, and her curiozity being insatiable, she turned 
back, and slipping the chain, coufronted the visitor. 

It was a young midshipman, who pushed the door 
open, and in spite of tie ayah thrust himself into the 


passage. , 

“Who are you? What do you want?” demanded 
Mahala. 

By way of reply, the young rogue caught the dark 
girl round the neck and kissed her. 

“How dare you?” she cried, her eyes flaming up. 

But the intruder only burst into a laugh, and holding 
up a finger to hush her into silence, said in a whisper: 

“ What! don’t you know me, Mahala?” 

The ayah looked at the lad, who thereupon raised 
his capagnd let a mass of black, tangled hair fall over 
the shoulders of the blue jacket. 

“ Lolly Brettle! ” 

The girl—for it was she—nodded and laughed, and 
proceeded to twist up her long tresses in a remorse- 
less fashion and to conceal them under the middy’s 
cap. 
“But where have you been?” asked the ayah; 
“and where did you get this dress? And, oh dear, 
if Mrs. Larkall should see you! ” 

“ Oh, it’s all right!” returned Lolly; “ enly a lark. 
Resy Merry bet me last night in bed half-a-dozen 
white kids that I wouldn't go and see my cousin Dick 
—midshipman Dick, you know ?—without leave. I 
took the bet and have won it. His ship’s at Ports- 
mouth. I wrote there—told him to meet meat the 
York—then, after dusk, I dropped down from the 
cook’s bedroom window into the garden—clambered 
over the wall, and took a short cut to the hotel, .He 
was there—had champagne—and to prove that I'd 
been there, we clianged dresses.” 

“ Changed dresses ! ” 

“Yes; I'm going to frighten the girls out of their 
wits at the sight of a real man in the boarders’ parlour, 
and Dick #d 

“ Where is he?” 

“ Oh, he waits outside. Prime—isn’t it! 
along, or I shall be caught.” 

With these words and a smothered laugh, she 
bounded up the stairs. Mahala followed, secretly ad- 
miring the daring of her favourite. A few passages 
had to be threaded, and then they reached the door of 
the boarders’ drawing-room. As they did so screams 
and shouts of laughter broke on their ears. 

Lolly did not hesitate for a moment, but burst into 
the room, 

But she did not create the sensation she had 
planned. 

To her astonishment she found the whole room in 
commotion—the fair girls running and flying in all 
directions, with the exception of,some three or four 





But come 








“T thought it was her cousin Amy he | 





who were engaged in a tussle in the middle of the 
room. 

Rose Merry was the only one whe, for the instant, 
noticed the entrance of the assumed midshipman, and 
directly she did so, she called out— 

‘Girls! girls! another of then!” 

Lolly saw in a moment what had ha 

One of the struggling parties im the middle of the 
room was her cousin Dick, the midshipman, wearing 
her clothes, and taking advantage of the opportunity 
to kiss the pretty girls all round! 

How he had come there Lelly did not stop to in- 
quire, though the!rope she’ had: left hanging from the 
window. doubiless. suggested the adventure to the 
young sailor, but instantly rushed forward with a cry, 
that made matters worse. 

“Dick, Dick! she shouted, ‘ You naughty fellow 
—how dare you !” 

And she had hold ef his arm, and was dragging him 


away, before halithe girls were aware that the intruder 


was of their own sex. 


It was at unheard-of situation. Even Mrs. Larkall’s 


boarding-school, firmly established as it was, might 
have been irretrievably ruined by a less doubtful pro- 


ceeding. Still, all might have’ been well, but for an’ 


unlucky incident. 

Just at the moment we have described, the door 
leading from Mrs. Larkall’s room ‘opened,' and there 
entered Mr. Snaggs, the dancing-master. 

At sight of the midshipman’s uniform, he started 
aghast, and broke out into disjointed exclamations of 
astonishment and indiguation. 

“ A man here! A sailorin Mrs. Larkall’s boarding- 
school! Who was he? How did he come there? 
What did he mean by such daring, scandalous, impu- 
dent conduct ?” 


And the little man, whose anger had turned his face‘ 


redder than the irritant dye had ever done, pounced 
upon poor Lolly, seized lier by the ear, and led her 
towards the door by which she had entered. ' 

In vain the girls clustered round, and spoke to him 
ina chorus of shrill voices, in which all sense was 
drowned. 

“Tt isn’t a man!” 

“ It’s Lolly!” 

“Only Lolly having a game!” 

“ We're only playing—acting charades!” 

“Dou't, sir—pray don't tell of her!” 

So they explained and entreated, but the little man 
was inexorable. He had firm hold on his captive. 
Iie did not hear or understand who it was; but be- 
lieving it to be a daring intruder of the other'sex, he 
was resolved to make am example of him. 

In the midst of the excitement, Mrs. Larkall her- 
self entered. 

Instant silence. 

“What is the meaning of this noise and this confu- 
sion?” demanded the lady, in her firm and quiet 


tone. 

“ The fact is, Mrs. Larkall ——” replied Snaggs. 

“Good gracious! Who have you there?”’ de- 
manded the schoolmistress, with sudden excitement. 

“A man, Mrs. Larkall—a man here in the boarders’ 
parlour of your establishment,” said Snaggs. 

But before he could finish, his prisener freed her 
ear by a sudden wrench, and, taking off her naval cap, 
let her hair drop about her shoulders, as she had dene 
in the presence of Mahala. 

The effect on Snaggs and on Mrs. Larkall was 
electrical. 

“Miss Brettle!” cried the lady. 

« Miss Brettle ! ” echoed the dancing-master, 

Lolly did not give either time to say more. Advan- 
cing te the schoolmistress, she curtseyed in the most 
approved manner, and laying her hand upon her 
heart, said : 


“Tts no use disguising, or lying, or beating about 
the bush, madam: I’ve been out, contrary to 
rules, and I’ve changed clothes with my cousin Dick 
—aud I suppose that’s contrary to rules, too; and I’m 
found out, and—I suppose I must leave.” 

“ Most assuredly ,” said Mrs. Larkall, “the penalty 
for such an act cannot be less than-expulsion. But 
your cousin, where is he?” 

“ He was here just new,” replied Lolly. 

“Here!” 

The tone of horror in which Mrs. Larkall said this 
and Snaggs uttered it, caused everybody to look 
round the room, Lolly among the rest:’ But Dick 
was not to be seen among the ladies: he had disap- 

ared. 

“He is gone, and—and in your clotlies, Miss 
Brettle,” said Mrs. Larkallin her severest tones,” and 
pray who let him out of this house?” 

Mahala, entering the room at that moment, crossed 
her hands on her bosom, and bowing meekly, an- 
swered : 

“T did!” 

“What! Without orders? Yow have done this to 
screen the wicked from punishment; but in vain, I 
will visit the consequences of this'act on'all' concerned. 





. a, 
I order you, Lolly, and you, Mahala, to remain pris 
soners in your respective rooms, until I have had time 
to investigate this monstrous scandal.” 

Ope Dolly's « oy fudoleat.‘dlepositie 
pou easy, indolent disposition, it 

no effect; bat it was very different with aca 
Her eyes flashed fire, and her indignation was hardly 


veiled under a contracted brow and a tightly com. 


pressed li, 
fs .., sing tii part of this adventure remains to be 

Two hours later, when the house was still, and even 
the pupils had dropped asleep over the discussion of 
the exciting. details of the night, the key in the lock of 
the ayah's “room was’ slowly turned, and when the 
Indian, who was crouching like an animal in a corner, 
sorang up, her. eyes encountered those of Mrs, 

arkall. 

The schoolmistress was still dressed. 

“ Mahala!” she said. , 

The woman scowled, but did not answer. 

“JT am come to release you!” ; 

“ You were afraid, then?” sneered the ayah. 

“ Afraid!” . ° 

“Yes—and you were right. My people never forget 
nor forgive.” 

The earnestness with which this was uttered, 
startléd the schoolmistress ; but she did not fear. Some 
other motive had prompted her to come there at that 
hour, and it now urged her to reply, 

“T have been hasty, Mahala; I confess it. Forgive 
me. See, I offer you. my hand, and J ask to for- 
give me. I did it to preserve my reputation, which 
is ~y5 ert the than all besides.” | 

“ I know it!” cried Mahala, lightly pressing the ti 
of the offered hand, * kad “4 
* It was much later when Mrs. Larkall left the ayah’s 
room. 

The next day Mahala was free. 

Lolly, Brettle—her favourite—remained a prisoner 
for that day. 

But it was significant, that, in spite of her serious 
offence, she was not expelled Mrs, Larkall’s boarding- 
school, 

(To be continued.) 





THE FLOWER OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Wuen first the Friendship-flower is planted 
Within the garden ef your soul, 
Little of care or thought is wanted 
‘lo guard its, beauty fresh and whole ; 
tut when the full empassioned age 
Has well revealed the magic bloom, 
A wise and holy tutelage 
Alone avoids the open tomb, 


It is not Absence you sheuld dread,— 
. For absence is thé very air 

In which, if sound at root, the head 

Shall wave mest wonderful and fair: 

With sympathies of joy and sorrow 

Fed, as with morn and even dews, 

Ideal colouring it may borrow 

Ricber than ever earthly hues. 


But oft the plant, whose leaves unsere 
Refresh the desert, hardly brooks 

The common-peopled atmosphere 

Of dailythoughts and words and looks; 
It trembles wt the brushing wings 

Of many a careless fashion-fly, 

And strange suspicions aim their stings 
To taint it as they wanton. by. 


Rare is the heart to bear a flower, 
That must net wholly fall and fade, 
Where alien feelings, hour by hear, 
Spring up, beset, and overshade ; 
Better, a child of care and teil, 

To glorify some needy spot, 

Than in a glad redundant soil 

To pine neglected and forgot. 


Yet when, at last,’ by human slight, 
Or cloge of their permitted day, 
From the bright :world of life and light 
Such fine creations lapse away,— 
Bury the relics that retain 
Sick odours of departed pride,— 
Hoard, as ye will, your memory’s gain, 
But leave the blossoms where they died. 
aM | Monoxron MILNES. 








Tue Armstrong six’70-pounders, and six 12-poun- 
ders, intended to be ick in the fortheoming trials be- 
tween Sir William and\Mr, Whitworth, have been 
delivered at Woolwich, “Qne-half of these guns are 
rifled, and the other smooth-bored. It is uncertain 
when this trial,may come off ;,as, although one 
of the principals is prepared to take the field, the other 
is not as yet ready with his weapons. C 
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A YOUNG GIRL FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


By VANE IRETON ST. JOHN, 
duthor of “ The Queen of Night,” “ In Spite of the World,” ce. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
And ever when the dream of night 
Renewed the phantom to his sight, 
Cold sweat-drops gathered on his limbs, 
Wild was the transport.of his heart, 
His brain with horrid tamult swam. Coleridge. 

A rors of terror sat. by the fireside of Lewis, the 
sexton of Thornton, 

Gaunt, haggard—with uncombed hair, and beard 
stubbly and ragged—with eyes glaring wildly at one 
moment, and then deadening down into a cold, weak, 
imbecile stare—with hands which lay inertly in his 
lap for awhile, and then again clutched and grasped 
- something in the air, sat he who was the old man’s 
Fear, 

For a week he had been by’ that fireside, and the 
sexton had not dared to remove him. 

_Hate had armed his hand against the one he deemed 
his enemy, but madness had rendered him incapable 
of using the weapons. 

He seemed to be on the alert ever—ever trying to 
take the sexton unawares, perfectly unconscious of 
the fact that if he chose, he could at any woment be- 
‘tray him. 

But John Lewis knew it well, 

He knew Shadow's purpose, 

He had read it in his eye when he crept in that 
op night, covered ‘with snow, and shivering with 

co 

He bad read it ever since in the restless glare which 
followed all his movements, cat-like, and the almost 
- “ee which played over his strange guest’s 

er and anon, as i a i 
ara ho fale , ppreciated the unnatural 
‘or a week he ived in hi i 
Ginten ous had lived in his cottage without once 

Men, wondering why he absented himself from his 
usual haunts, had come to see if he were ill. - 

On their approach, John Shadow hid himself away, 
a — to the door, glancing behind him 

a y; as " 
fe tei, ee every ees murderer's 

nd yet, fearful of watching this foe whom he re- 
a with so much dread, he never obs hinted at 

'e presence of lim, whom so many were seeking for 

‘Such different purposes, 





[THE SEXTON’S MAD GUEST. ] 


He made a hundred excuses, and for seven days, as 
I have said, he bore the burden of this terrible ‘ear 
ever in his sight. 

On the evening of the seventh day, he began to 
grow impatient of the infliction, and sat opposite his 
tormentor by the fire—revolving in his mind various 
schemes of deliverance. 

If he could but see his son—if he could but escape 
out of the cottage, he could seek advice. 

This seemed at present impossible. 

Shadow watched hisevery movement more resolutely, 
more eagerly than ever, and it was only by locking 
himself in an inner room no larger than a cupboard 
that he contrived to take any rest. 

The two men were sitting very still. 

The fire flared and flickered up the chimney. 

It cast @ red light upun the two silent figures, 
making them look like Indians, or forms carved out 
of coloured} stone. 

It was reflected from divers plates and glasses, and 
odd things without names; and fluttered dimly in 
obscure corners. 

Yet in this muffled light, John Shadow saw the ex- 
pression of the sexton’s face. 

A smile overspread his lips, and Lewis was roused 
from his reverie by a low, chuckling laugh. 

He looked up hurriedly. 

Shadow was grinning at him horribly. 

“ You are scheming to escape me! ” he said. 

The sexton trembled. 

There was a semblance of reason in his words and 
his manner. 

Yet he knew that to be faint-hearted was to seal his 
own death-warrant. 

“Escape you!” he cried, in as firm a voice as pos- 
sible. “If I wanted to escape you, I should find it 
easy enough. I was thinking of something far dif- 
ferent. I was thinking of the doings at the hall.” 

A glance shot up into the eyes of the madman, and 

e his hand wearily over his brow. 

“The hall!” he said, dreamily; “do you mean 
Milton Hall, where they killed my son?” 

It was best ‘9 humour him. 

“ Yes,” said the sexton. 

“And what of it—what are they doing thore— 
what has beceme of them all? Are they all dead 
too—all dead and cold and still, like Harry?” 

The sextor shuddered. 

“No—no: but they say the marquis is dead, and 
the governess has killed him.” 

John Shadow gazed at him with a bewildered stare 
for a moment. 

Then he moved his chair nearer to him, 
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He looked round cautiously; just as if he were 
about to impart some grand secret. 

“The governess,” he whispered; what of her? ” 

“ They say she has killed the marquis,” returned old 
Lewis. 

Shadow laughed. 

“ Killed him—ha, ha! They call me mad; but no 
—no. It is they who are mad, not I. She kill him 
—she kill him! Why she loves him more than the 
whole world! She kill him—ha, ha, ha! But hush! 
they will hear me. Are they listening ? 

He pointed towards the doorway, where nothing 
was but shade. 

The sexton looked. 

“No,” he said, “there is nothing there. But 
who is this governess—who is Madame Delaume? ’’ 
4 The cunning look again invaded John Shadcw’s 

ace. 

“ Hush,” he said, “ you must not speak of her.” 

He paused, and looked fixedly into the fire. 

Then his thoughts rambled once more. 

He glanced hastily at the sexton, and asked, in a 
voice of strong entreaty : 

“Where is Florence? ” 

Lewis started. 

Always Florence ! 

Who was she? 

“T do not know,” he said. “Ido not understand 
whom you mean when you speak of that name? ” 

“TI speak of Florence—my wife,” returned Shadow, 
“ She wronged me greatly—very greatly; but I for 
gave her, and now they have taken her away from 
me.” 

Then a strange change came over him. 

Tears started to his eyes, his frame trembled with 
emotion, and he exclaimed, with a vehemence which 
alarmed his aged companion : 

“ Yes, yes, I have forgiven her! Yet to her I ascribe 
all my crimes. I see it now—I see my home, She 
was all in all to‘me. I loved her for her bright eyes 
—her fairy form—her voice of music, and, as I thought, 
her purity of heart. She sinned—she deceived me. 
I lost my faith in woman—I cared for nothing in life 
but my children. One she took from me. The other 
—the nursling of my poverty—died! died of cold and 
starvation. Oh! curses on the woman! Curses on 
her! Yet stay! listen'to me not. Iam'mad,- I had 
forgiven her. Where is she?” 

The gleam of intelligence was gone. 

Gone ; and left behind was a stare of imbecility. 

“ Now I can escape,” thought Lewis. 

He rose. ; 

“What,” he said, ‘‘ what if I fetch Florence?” 
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The madman smiled, and took his hand. 


His mania was on him. 
He forgot everything—he forgot that he was hiding 


from justice—forgot that he came to Thornton to des- 
troy the man before him. All his memories were 
swallowed up—overwhelmed by the one desire—to see 
again the woman who had wronged him, anc to whom 
he traced nearly every one of his crimes 


“ Lewis,” 
to me.” 

‘* | will,” said the sexton, “but I must go alone, or 
she will not come.” 

hadow eyed him for a moment suspiciously. 

t it was but for a moment. 

‘Go,” he said, “*I will watch till you come back. 
Do not be long,” 

With a heart full of relief and thankfulness, the 
sexton took his hat and cloak, and opened the 
door. 

The cold, frosty air, which, under any other ¢ir- 
cumstances, would have made the old man.q 
and tremble, now seemed pure, and clear, and 
vigorating. 

It was the atmosphere of liberty. 

He passed out hurriedly, closed the door behind 
him, and the madman Was alone. 

‘The sexton arrived atthe railway-station just as the 
, ‘ain was statting, and inJess: than half-an-hour had 

ached the plot of ground where stood the “ Theatre 
Rost al.” 

We have said “stood,” we should rather have said 

uscd to stand.” 

When he arrived everything was in confusion, 

The Theatre Royal was being carted away in pieces, 
and Muddleby and Tom Bowline were superintending 
the arrangements. 

Daniel Lewis was surprised at. seeing his father 
appear so suddenly. 

‘What's the matter, governor?” he said,..as he 
handed down half an ‘alligator to the maritffer; “is 
anything wrong?” 

* Yes, . Dan, where's Mr. Saville?” 

“He isin London.” 

“In Lendon !” 

“Yes: he’s been there more’n a week.” 

The sexton thought a moment. 

To Granby Saville he would have told all—he felt 
almost released from the vow he had made under fear 
of death. But, to his son, what couldhesay? Should 
he be justified in revealing his secret to him ? 

His conscience cried, “ No.” 

His conscience erred, perhaps ; 
mined to abide by it. - 

Yet to suffer John Shadow’s residence in his house 
any longer was impossible, and he resolved to get rid 
of him. He was unaware of tle misfortune which 
had turned the brain of bis unwelcome guest—he was 
equally ignorant of the crimes he had committed, but 
he was certain that he was hiding from justice. 

So without revealing the one great secret, he told 
his son of the madman’s visit and begged him to ac- 
company him heme and fetch the constables from 
Hamerton. 

Dan Lewis was astounded by his father’s recital. 

He patted the old man on the back. 

“Why, father,” he said, ‘‘ why you are braver than 
Iam. ‘The sight of that man opposite me fora week 
would have turned my brain.” 

The old man smiled. 

“Well, Dan, it well-nigh turned mine. But let’s 
go. There is no knowing what mischief he may be 
after.” 

They soon reached the railway-station, but it was 
some time before the next train starte: 

The night was very dark, and the country lay black 
and gloomy around themas they whirled along. 

There was a deathlike stillness over everything, so 
that the train had it all its own way, as it plunged 
along, and nothing was to be heard but the rattling of 
the chains, and the grunting of the engine, and the 
whirl and clatter of tie carriages. 

Son and father were startled suddenly from a 
re verie, 

“ There’s.a fire somewhere!” 
man in a corher. 

“A fire! Where? ” asked Daniel. 

The young man looked out, for the dreamy pas- 
senger had relapsed again into somnolescence. 

lt was at Thornton ; but as yet they could not tell 
the exact spot. 

The sky was all aglow with the reflection of the 
red flames, and the country around seemed like a black 
framework toe fiery picture. 

“What is it? ” asked the old man, 

He feared to look. 

“ Well,” said Dan, “TI should say it was the old cot- 
tage, for it seems exactly in that spot, only the fire, is 


he said, “don’t deceive me—do bring ber 


but still he deter- 
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growled an old gentle- 


too large.” 
“Heaven forbid it!” cried Lewis; 
bid it!” 
He was t! irk 


““ Heaven for- 


ing of the paper—the eiznature of 


| won't save 


Barnett and Florence Shadow, and he dreaded the 
terrible consequences to innocent people of his oath 
and his fear. 

He looked out of the window when his son sat 
down, and gazed eagerly towards'the hamlet, which 
they were now fast 


_ # Tt is the church," bo ened “ Thornton church isl 


on fire.” 
Dal they reached Thornton station; all doubt was 


As way. descended the slope of the hill, they could 
see the people hurrying from the village ‘towards the 
spot, where the light lay in crimson patches on the 
ground, and on the hedgerows, and on the cottage, 
and on the still graves. 

Old Lewis walked as if the vigour of youth had once 
more entered his limbs, r Tne 

“Tf they do not take es a ‘m xy 
e chil “onid Ds jel, ” / 

“ Never m4 his father; “never mind 
the church : "let us eve le cottage.” 
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For « e after ‘the 4 ture of old Lewis, 
John Shadew cat very still gazing at the flames. 
‘Then the fire ee 5 2 and became cold, and 
rising _ the @ for fuel. 
In® _ search he certain objects 
= ae ke jos Bly a i “and his heart leap in his 


pon for them, when his mind 
healthy within him, 
intellect, they suggested 
~ And what were they? 

The keys of ‘Cheriton Church. 

He took them down from the nail behind the door 
and eyed them curiously. 

Had he been sane, the idea might have suggested; 
itself to him that he had_acted foolishly in hiding 
away important documents in a coflin, and that 
it would be well for him to destroy them even now. 

But he was cold, and the idea of fire suggested itself 
naturally to him. 

A grim smile stole over his lipsp—a demoniacal smile, 
as if he appreciated and enjoyed beforehand tiie huge 
and terrible conflagration—~the conflagration. which 
would hide among its ashes relics of family mysteries 
—and registers of births'and marriages and deaths— 
registers upon which depended the hopes and fortunes 
of many ‘a house. 

He walked to the door'and looked out. 

he sky ‘sad been very dark and threatening snow ; 
\but now the mist which had spread itself over the 
country was dispelled, and here and there the heavens 
were visible. 

Not a mouse stirred. 

All was hushed, as if in expectancy of something. 

Shadow closed the door beltind: him, and walked 
calmly towards the chureli—quietly, boldly in the dim 
light, as if ke were afraid of no man. 

He passed into the church, shut the heavy door be- 
hind him with a slam, and made his way to the 
vestry. 

As Iuck or ill luck would have it, {wo men were 
returning about this time from a friendly gathering at 
an inn a little above the church; and as they passed 
they noticed an unusual light in the building. 

There was a flicker on the windows, a dull glare 
among the pilasters of the belfry, and then a pave:of 
glass cracked. 

They pulled the bell of the churchyard); but, re- 
ceiving no answer, they leaped the low paliug and 
knocked at the cottage door. 

There being no reply ,here, they pushed open the 
door and looked in. 

The room was empty and the fire was nearly out. 

“ We'd best go up to the church,” said one of them, 
“and see for ourselves.” 

They went up. 

There was a strange smell—a crackling and snap- 
ping noise+the door was hot—the vestry was on 
fire. 

They thought, too, they heard’ a moaning, wailing 
ery within, but of this they were not sure. 

“Yom!” cried Richatd Venture—he was the son of 








the landlord of the Holly Farm Inn“ Tom, Pl ran 

to the village and tell the people tocome up. You 

stop here; you may, perhaps, see someting,” 
Without waiting to éxplain his meaning, he ran off, 

and ‘Tom Masters was left alone. 

What he’ saw. then, no one believed when hé told 

them, no matter how solemnly he assured them of the 

tr uth of his words; 

He drew himself up by his hands to the sill-of a 

window, and then gradually stood up, andy forcing in 





the ventilator, gazed in. { 





— 
The church was alight in a dozen places, 

The altar, the pulpit, the pews, the vestry, and 
everything inflammable, in fact, were slowly burning, 
And here and there—in every part of the church— 
now in the black of the choking smoke—now jp the 


mot tbe < dreadful glare—he saw, flitting to and fro, 
He had never seen “his 


of @ man. 
ig he was he knew net. it 
fade before, and could not 
see it now plainly. 
As fara he could’ iron fa the features, they were 















set in a face of wild @ anearthly® mould—a pale’ 
chaste: ape eage ee have seen and 
few woul 

In rin Tom: € voured to forée himself i in. 

The framewo nde of stone, and 
the where th 8 Was tod Harrow to allow 
of his squeezing” rough. 

And so, with able to raise his hand to 
help, he gazed tioy fork of the madman, now 
ate rok wi ) pected help’ was fo arrive. 

ere : eS, from a door 
near the : o horrible mviction forced 
itself in 'f mind that the bodies and 
their co’ low. 

ow sho i 

ut a erin a jhe flames and theerackling 
ofthe w thé splitting of the glass, the mad- 
‘man hea sy 
’ The h now ber 80 @xcessive, that Mas- 
ters coul r it no , and, leaping down, he 
looked e ly towards’ the village, to see if help was 
coming. 

Zhe: eet Seen for miles around. 

nee flames shot up in horrid tengues 

eee oy dps , through aod and roof and 

i where beams had 
bee, ae by a red-hot = 


‘rilleg’ streamed tha eee popula- 


tom 

m4 the church gathered, standing awe- 
struck, amid the tenements of tlie quiet dead, wonder- 
ing how. the place could be anved, yet fot one sug- 
gestifig the-means. 

‘hen, while they were 
blazing timber fell from’ the 
upon the ground. 

A myriad particles floated through the air like 
flakes of frozen snow, and, whirling in through tke 
open deor of the cottage, set that also in a blaze, 

It was now that a whisper ran through the crowd 
that there was a man within the burning edifice. 

No one could see him, for~the place was all 
aglow, and in the white heat no objects could be dis- 
tinguished. 

But ‘'om Masters had told them what he had seen, 
and they had leard a moaning ‘cry ever and anon as- 
eending through the crackling of the timbers and the: 
roaring of the flames. 

So they began to break down the door. 

Again and again they attacked it with pickaxes 
and spades and strong shoulders; and at leugth the 
hinges, yielding fromthe burning wood, gave way, 
and a heavy body wavered and fell in among them. 

Itwas a man’s body. 

It-had been leaning against it with the key yet in 
the lock; and blackened, and begrimed 
as he was, they could searcely tell if he lived. 

He was alive, however. 

A-hollow groan* from his lips, and as he was 
borne away on the shoulders of some of the crowd, he 
gazed vacantly round, and muttered something about 
the cold. 

When he was gone, another scene of terror pre- 
sented itself. 

The old sexton and his son, coming quickly down 
the slope of the hill, reached the spot just as the cot- 
was all ablaze. 

The old man rushed forward. 

He had om one thought. 

The pa 

The oo Sina which gave to Granby Saville life 
and hope, ivealth and happiness! 

* Just God,” he cried, as be rushed forward. “Save 
me from such an injustice as that!” 

He would have flung himself into the flames had 
they let lim. 

“Let me go,” he cried, frantically, ‘let me go. I 
can find'within there what you could not dream 
of 2 let me go.” 

They held him fast. 

Finding resistance useless, he said: 

“ Within the cottage are papers; which: are more 
worth than all the registérs in the church: Let some 
one endeavour ‘to extinguish the flames, and I will 
bless hith for ever.’ 1" 

They set him free, and rushed: away to the well, 
where they were already handing up buckets of water, 
to. cast in waste over the flaming ‘building. 

Pn paper after bucketiul of weter was poured upo> 

e fire; 


ring, a huge piece of 
ry, and dashed down 
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But the flames still ascended. 

Higher ofill asoended: the fervent prayer of the-old 
mai in his*fear. : 

Heaven no‘doubt heard that prayer, “and its mercy 
answered iti’ 


A heavy storm had, as T have aid, been threaten- |: 


ingearly Iw the evening ‘and had passed away. 

Again the Vlabk-cloudshad gathered, and hissing, 
splashing amid the red flames, the heavy sleet de~ 
*~ his eagerness to rescue’the box containing the 
precious, dociment, the sexton was unconscious of 


ores whitaheat cooled, as the flames flickered and 
jessened, ‘the old man, as’ hé leaned on the arm of his 
sont, could see the reflection of: the brass plate on the 


* sudden desire seized him. .' 

He flung: aside’ Daniel’s-arm, and before any one 
could prevent him, he rushed in amid the flaming 
embers, 
~ 4 fallen beam was-in his way; he fell heavily ;:a 
cloud of fiery spangles rose into the air and obscured 
his form; @ low moaning cry wailed through the 
flaming mist. 

Daniel waited but for a moment and rushed in after 
him. 

He knew nothing of his father’s one great wish— 
nothing of the secret he had so long concealed—nothing 
of the remorse ‘he would’ entail upon him by saving 
him and leaving that paper to perish in the flames. 
All he desired was to rescue the old man froin death. 


CHAPTER. XLYVIII. 
Defeated now! Madness is in the thought! 
The eup of joy. already at my lips, 
Shall I not drink it? Foriunio. 

Laura smiled. sadly as Jacob Messenger spoke. 

“ Accused me!” she; exclaimed, “ why should they 
accuse me? Besides, it must be a false alarm. Wen 
I quitted the house, but, a few. hours since, the mar- 
quis was well, and unless a violent death has reached 
Lim, he cannot be dead.” 

Jacob seemed. puzzled... 

“Have you been out, madam ?.” he said. 

“Yes; I have but just returned: I have been 
alsent for hours.” 

As she spoke there was a sound upon the stairs. 

“They are coming,” said Jacob. 

“Who?” 

“The constable and the servants.” 

For the first time Laura turned deadly faint. 

But it was not with fear. 

Atleast, not fear for herself, 

She could now, begin to.realize the fact that, after 
all, the marquis might be dead. 

Aud what then? 

His death. implied to| her a purposeless past—a 
hopeless, despairing future. 

To Granby Saville it implied tlre loss of every 
bright hope in Tife. 

They entered, 

With them came the false marchioness. 

“Is this true, madam ?.” cried) Laura, “is the mar- 
quis dead ?.” 

Lady Isabel, who was very. pale and agitated, gazed 


tt her for a moment; as if.in proud’ scorn, and then: 


said : 
“No, madam, your skill has.in this case failed you. 
He is not dead.” 
¢ Thank Heaven for that!” cried Laura fervently. 
“Come” said Isabel, “do your duty, constable. ‘That 
Woman, in spite of her hypocritical professions, has en- 
deavoured to poison my husband, and you must take 
her into custody.” 
roe moved to the side. of the now bewildered 
Bewildered by the suddenness ef tlie calamity—by 
the dread prospect.in. view for her sou—by the impos- 
sibility of communicating with him. 
Yet, after a moment, her courage returned. 
A smile of defiance passed over her. beautiful lips. 
A scorn your malicious accusations, madam,” she 
evi, turning to Isabel. “ As Heaven is judge be- 
thay, right and wrong, you will soon have to learn 
k terr ible @ crime it is to weigh down. the innocent 
ead with the burden of uncommitted sin.” 
Asshe passed from the. room, the impulse which 
swayed her was too strong to be resisted. 
She leaned towards Lady Isabel, saying : 
| Por this you will be, sufficiently punished when 
,°t and your chiddvem are driven in shame and degra- 
hy from the door.” ss 
40 
Fon Pi ye her but the one to whom. the words 
Fey her they had a terrible meaning. 
oa Fa could they be intended to warn her? Was 
@ Marquis of Castleton her lawful husband— 


Was uot his first wi 
Sie f 8 fret wife dead ? 


“ Stay,” she cried; as they reached the broad land- “Oh! mother—mother,” he cried, flinging: himself 
ing ; ‘“‘stay—I desire a word with you.” down upon the ground at her feet; “ tell—tell me 
' Lawraismileds” | : you have not poisoned my father.” 

“Tt is useless,’ I have nothing to-say,” All his foolish, selfish pride-was gone. 

“Bit your words just now ?” j The memory of his own minor offences faded away 

“Time will explain all, To them I have nothing | before this ore verrible crime. 
to add.” He saw it too plainly. 

And’so Laura, Marcliioness of Castleton,” still pre- His: mother had afiveted a disguise, and that for no 
serving her silence—still believing in ‘ler destiny, } just purpose. 
was led from the hall on a charve of attempted murder, And that purpose! 

Again and againthe words whieh would have saved Whiat could it be but one the most horrible of 
her rose to her lips, all ? 

Again and again her-yearning heart wrged her'to Lady Isabel was utterly: bewildered. 
see him who was lying under fear of death so near Such a denouement as this she had never expected. 
her. What was she to do? 

Yet knowing not that her husband was aware. of Could she confess to her own child that she had at- 
herinriocence, knowing not how gladly she would | tempted this most heinous crime ? 
have been welcomed, she feared the trial, lest the “* Reginald,” she said, raising him up and motioning 
sight of his pallid face and agonized form should have | him. back! to his seat: “Reginald, let us talk this 
drawn from her a confession. matter over calmly.. ‘Lhe words you have just used 

In the drawing-room, which Lady Isabel entered | would, if repeated in a courtof justice, be the means 
with feeble, tottering steps, she found her sou. of destroying me. What good can you propose 

Reginald was standing by the fire, looking pale and | to yourself by such folly? ‘The woman you saw pass- 
agitated, f ing along the corridor was Malame Delaume— 

He always did lose his presence of mind in the face | you will be called upon te give evidence—you must 
of any danger: so. she was not surprised. . , say so.” 

‘“‘ What have you done now, mother? ” he said petu- Reginald gazed at his mother in astonishment and 
lantly. . fear. 

“T have given Madame Delaume into custody.” But he made no answer. 

Reginald’s face expressed the extreme of surprise. “ Are you resolved to destroy me,” she said, wildly, 

“Given her iuto custody ? ” he cried, “why what | “that you refuse to cast from you this mad dream ? 
can she have to do with this ?” Supposing I had committed this crime, what would it 

Lady Isabel eyed him angrily. be ior? ‘Lo secure to you your inheritance—to save 

“ Why asksuch foolish questions?” she cried, “ has | you from the disgrace of playing a second part to an 
she not nearly destroyed your father’s life, has she | impostor. Whliat have | to gain but your good? 
not poisoned him? Yet youask wity sheis in custody. | Coward—fool—can you not see that it is your daty to 
At eight this‘evening, she’ was seen going along the | rescue your motiier from all suspicion ? ” 
corridor—at nine, your father was seized with convul- livginald trembled violently, but he found strength 
sions—at ten, he was thought te be dead.” at length to answer. 

Regifald’s hands worked themselves in and out, and ‘** Mother,” he said, “they will not ask me for my 
: his lips trembled convalsively. evidence. No ene knows that I sawanythiug. I 

He was evidently a prey to violent emotion. will go to London and keep away during the in- 

“ Mother,” hesaid, “ there is something very strange | quiry.” 
and unaccountable in all this) Who saw Madame Lady Isabel stamped her foot impatiently on the 
Delaume going alovg the corridor at eight o'clock?” | floor. 

“7 did,” “Tf this woman returns to this house,” she an- 

“That is'strange, since at a quarter to eight I saw | swered, “there will be peace no more for us. She is 
her distinctly at Thornton railway station entering a | my evil genius—she works against me in everythi 
train. By no possibility could she have ‘returned to | Ove word from you will decide a jury agaiust 
Milton Hall until a quarter to nine, even swpposing | You say that you recognized her form—her clothes. 
that she went only to Burnley Bridge and back.” Why need you have seen her face? ” 

Lady Isabel glanced at ler son iu stupefied amaze- “ Mother,” said Reginald, with a certain kind of 
meut and fear. dignity which was quite foreign to his nature; 

Her own son—for whom she was striving to win | “ mother, there is a terrible mystery in all this which 








fortune and distinction—was defeating ner. I do not care to fathom. But gne thing I assure you 

Their eyes met ‘in the muflied light. | of, mother, that 1 will not take a false oath to swear 
| “You must be mistaken, Reyiuald,” said Lady | away that woman's liberty.” 

Isabel, turning, and carefully closing the door which Lady Isabel was about to speak again, but Reginald 
she had Jeft ajar at her entrance. rose, and abruptly leaving the room, went up into his 

“No, mother, Lam not mistaken,” he said; “there own ehamber. 

} is some mystery. in which you have uot thought “}Wveu he deserts me,” she murmured, as she gazed 
proper to-inciude me.” at his departing form; *‘he for wiom I have braved 

Lady Isabel sat down nervously by him near the | all--to whom I have devoted my life. But never 
fire. mind—I will not be defeated by his folly. If heis too 

“Mystery!” she said, “how should there be any | great a coward to aid himself, I will still aid him—I 
mystery? ” will not allow that woman to.return into this house to 

“T will tell why. At eight to-night. Iwas in my | thwart me.” 
bedroom.” I'he next few hours passed quickly. 

Lady Isabel started, ‘I‘he examination of Laura was postponed to enable 

“J thought ydu were out?” the marquis to be present. 

“Twas, as I have said, at Thornton, station to- ‘T'o Lady Isabel’s intense disgust, her murderous 
night atia quarter to eight. I returned straight home, | efforts had again failedyand a treble dose of poison 
and went to my bedroom to dress. I left my door} had only succeeded in producing an excruciating 
half-open and the wind -blew my candle out. Just | agony, and a degree of nervous debility and irrita- 
then, L heard the step of one creeping along the cor- | tion, which almost amounted to imbecility. 
ridor. I listened, and glanced out. A woman’ passed It was a week after the arrest of Laura that Lady 
witha lamp in her hand. The form, the dress seeined | Isabel entered the study of the marquis, who, on the 
those of Madame Delaume, but the face wus yours.| day previous, had risen from his bed for the first 
What meaut this masquerade?” time. 

His voice was stern. He had fallen asleep in his chair. 

The fear that was in his heart, for once made him She sat. down by his side, and watched him 
serious aud. collected. She had entered with the idea of asking him whether 

“ You were dreaming, Reginald,” she said gently, | he would be well enough to attend the examination on 
* you did net see me.” | the day following. 

“ No—no mother; Inwas not: dreaming. You went! Ile was sleeping very calmly, and in the dim light 
into my fater’s room—remained there-a moment, and | she did not at first observe anything unusual. 
then withdrew. When ‘you returned your. veil was} Suddenly however, as he moved in his slumber, 
down.” south mg fell from his hand, 

“ And why did you not speak tome?” She picked it up eagerly. 

“T do not-know:: that [» cannot explain; but of It was a journal—a diary written in a female 
what I have said, lam certain.” haid. 

‘The deadly pallor which overspread Lady Isabel's ‘hat writing she did not fail to recognize. 
face alarmed her son.” She had seen it again and again on tlie title pages 

* Mother, mother!” he criedas, he gazed at her | of }voks,and on old love-letters, faded and yelluw, 
with wild eyes, “ what is it that ails you ?” an‘l almost crumbling with age. 

She wis speechless. It was that ef Laura Conyers. 

‘Her glance scemed fixed upon vacancy. ‘I'he book was folded back at this passage: 

For # moment, all expression left her face'save one} *'I'lursday eveninz, Dec. 27th.—When will this 
of stony horror. weary, weary watching end? When shall I be able 
{he dread reality could:no longer xeep itself from | ro'say tothis man, whom] ‘:ave never. eéased to love, 


’ 








ollowed Laura as she descended the stairs. 


the mind of the wretched young man. but who still thinks me false—“ Laura lives, and 
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loves you. Tle woman whom you call your wife, is 
destroying you day by day, that for her sen she may 
obtain the inheritance which is due to Laura’s child, 
who was lost and is found.” They say John Shadow 
is dead. If he be dead, his accursed secret dies with 
him—my husband will never know that I am innocent, 
and that through all these long years I have suffered 
the burden of guilt which is not mine. (h! Milton 
—would that I could persuade you that I was a true 
and faithful wife to you—would that your heart was 
as yielding and as prone to believe, as that of my 
children. Once proved innocent to you, I could re- 
store to you your son, and could save your life for 
ever from the attacks which I have so long warded 
off.” 

Then it went on: 

“ Dec. 28th.—The more I think of t—the more am 
I convinced that John Shadow is not dead. Never 
can I believe that this stupendous conspiracy —this 
network of domestic crime will be permitted to en- 
tangle its victim. I live yet in hope.” 

No one who has not felt as she felt—no one 
who has not found himself surprised on the very brink 


of the precipice—no one who has not found himself 
foiled in the very commission of a crime, can conceive 
the emotions of Lady Isabel at this moment. 

Her tongue clove to the roof of her mouth—a hot 


fluid seemed coursing through her veins—a fiery 
burning fluid, which was more like molten lead than 
blood. 

The very silence of the room seemed to affright 
her. 

Even the voice of the man she had sought to 
destroy would have been welcome to her, though his 
words were stern and full of indignation. 

She took his hand and strove to wake him. 

It was useless. 

What she had taken for a deep sleep was a fit, pro- 
duced by excess of emotion. 

She started back. 

Here, at the very moment when she imagined her- 
self defeated, accident was about to help her. 

A cry of joy arose to her lips, but she repressed it. 


“No, no!” she said; “I must hide my emotion 
from all. I will creep away—none will know I am 
here, and he will die by a natural death.” 

She was about to leave the room when the door 
opened, and the daughter of the marquis entered, fol- 


lowed by a doctor. 

Lady Isabel at this moment was not mistress of 
herself. 

She started back aghast. 

Yet she found strength to say: 

“Thank Heaven you have come, Dr. Lambert! I 
have, again and again, endeavoured vainly to rouse 
him!” 

The doctor bowed and proceeded to the side of his 
patient. 

Laura Conyers cast a glance of withering scorn upon 
Lady Isabel. 

In her proud, indignant beauty she seemed then the 
very reproduction of her mother. 

She saw the diary in the hand of the poisoner. 

“Have you read that ?” she said. 

“T have.” 

“You know, then, that this house is no longer your 
home. 
until my mother is reinstated. You may remain here 
until my father’s wishes are kuown respecting you; 
but I would advise you, for your own sake and for the 
sake of your son, not to endeavour to thwart me. 
Give me that book! ” 

The false marchioness obeyed mechanically. 

The calm dignity, the sudden assumption of power 


en the part of the hitherto quiet and reserved girl | 


surprised her, overawed her, and startled her into 
submissiveness for a moment. 

She gave the book and quitted the room. 

Her mind was in a turmoil. 

What was now to be done ? 

Circumstances were now combining to crush her. 

Laura Conyers, the daughter of her rival, was 
aware of her mother’s existence. This mother had 
found her son, and if now the marquis revived to life 
and sense, there was no doubting the result. 

The real marchioness placed upon a trial for poison- 
ing the marquis, without one shadow of evidence 
against her, would be acquitted, and return in triumph 
to Milton Hall. . 

The thought maddened her. 

Her only hope was in her son 

And this hope! 

What a slender hope it was! 

She determined, however, to make one last effort to 
mould him to her will, and descended accordingly to 
the drawing-room, where Reginald was seated with 
Clara Mansfield. 

She was too agitated to ‘observe that she spoiled an 
evidently interesting conversation. 

“ Reginald,” she said, “I must speak with youa 


From this moment I alone am mistress here | 


his abrupt departure at this moment. The marquis 
has had a fit, and is, I fear, in a state of great 
danger!” 

Without waiting her reply, Isabel drew her son 
from the room, and into her bed-chamber. 

In a few hurried words she explained to him the 
events of the last few hours. 

“ Now,” she cried, ‘* now will you refuse to do my 
bidding ? Is that woman te return hither, to drive 
us from house and home? Is she to be allowed to 
proclaim me a murderess? Are you content to give 
up all te her and her children, and go forth into the 
world a gar with a felon mother? Will 
you now any longer refuse to say that the woman 
you saw on that fatal night was Madame Delaume? ” 

The young man gazed at her with wild, starting, 


bloodshot eyes. 
“ Heaven a me!” he muttered, as he bent his 
head on his bands and sobbed violently. ‘‘ What am 


Itodo? What is this that you have brought upon 
me and upon yourself? ” 
(To be continued) 








ADVENTURES OF A BACHELOR. 

Mr. Orrver Grices care suddenly toa resolution 
long-deferred, and in order to strengthen it, he pushed 
his breakfast away from him, and going to his dress- 
ing-mirror, took a careful survey of the pleasant re- 
flection which he there met. _ Apparently, the review 
was satisfactory, for when he turned away it was with 
a gentle, satisfied smile. When he went back to his 
coffee, it was cold; but that did not matter, he had 
lost his appetite, the gentle stimulus of his resolve 
pervaded his frame, preventing the need of any other. 
Leaning back in his chair he continued his reverie. 

While he is indulging in this placid employment let 
us find out who he is, and what it is that he is sc 
seriously revolving in his mind. Briefly, then, t4 the 
world he is known as Mr. Griggs, a merchant, recently 
retired from business with a competency of perhaps 
ten thousand pounds, of unimpeachable integrity, good 
social standing, a round face, a head slightly bald, neat 
clothes, and a supposed confirmed old bachelor. This 
is about the idea he presents to the majority of his ac- 
quaintance; but we are destined to know him more 
intimately, to learn to read every emotion of the heart 
which throbs within that lilac waistcoat, and to revere 
the excellent qualities of an individual whose slight 
misfortunes we pity, even when constrained to smile at 
them. 
“T never felt as I did last night, never!” murmured 
Mr. Griggs, pacing hurriedly, considering the warm 
state of the weather, to and fro across the floor, and 
stealing a glance at himself each time that he 
the mirror. ‘I do believe it was that baby’s blue 
ribbons that did it.” 
He had made up his mind to get married; and as 
he had lived forty-three years before coming to this 
conclusion, it is no wonder that he was slightly agi- 
tated, so that his flowered cashmere dressing-gown 
streamed out wildly behind him, and his round face 
grew rosy with the warm resolution and warmer exer- 
cise, for Mr. Griggs was only five feet five, and rather 
fleshy, so that an excited promenade like this flushed 
him up considerably. 
What had brought him to this frame of mind it 
would be impossible to tell. The previous evening, 
while spending an hour in the private parlour of a 
young married pair who boarded at the same house 
with him, he had suddenly felt lost and lonely, and as 
if he needed somebody to take eare of him. Something, 
therefore, roused the Rip-Van-Winkle sleep of his 
affections, and he went to bed and aweke firmly re- 
solved upon the step we have mentioned. 
At this time he had been out of business about six 
months. Wearied with twenty years’ faithful devo- 
tion to trade, he had resolved to retire, and enjoy, 
modestly and prudently, the competency which he had 
acquired ; he had therefore sold out his share in the con- 
cern with which he was connected to a Mr. Biggs, had 
shaken off the shackles of business; and the conse- 
quences were that for a long time he felt completely 
unhinged, and had like to have been the butt of his 
own fortune, For after a man has been, the better 
part of his life, in the steady routine of a flourishing 
trade, spending so many hours each day at his books, 
he cannot, all at once, become a gentleman of leisure,’ 
without experiencing the heaviness of a great) many 
idle hours, which hang upon him almost as weightily 
as his whole stock had hung upon Mr. Griggs. 
During the continuance of the winter season he had 
got along tolerably, by going out a good deal, and at- 
tending to the settling up of his affairs; but now that 


: $< 
for, do we attribute the novel and exciting 
which took possession of his whole soul. ee 


of his personal graces. He was not displeased 

sum total, and he had no particular reason to 

Sh eos bak ee emeee ne 
ese were aad 

air of dignity to the general rosiness and - 


the style of his attire. He still wore upon his bosom 
@ pin which one of our best jewellers manufac- 
tured to his order, and which be had worn for many 


years with honest Tt was a padlock, of solid 
gold, handsomely finished, with diamond rivets and a 
real keyhole. This pin hinted delicately, but firmly, 


thin were not in the market— 
that the bosom of Mr. Griggs was safely locked from 
the predatory visits of artful females. And thus far 
it would seem, indeed, as if that golden padlock had 
resisted every assault upon the heart which it guarded. 
Loeking at it now, he resolved that he could not lay 
aside his favourite ornament; but his brilliant fancy 
immediately conceived the idea of attaching a little 
chain to the padlock, from which should depend a 
tiny key, signifying that his affections awaited only 
the fairy touch of the proper’ fingers to be flung 
open to the reach of her who should unlock them. 

Other changes in his dress themselves to 
his mind; also, the best means to take to get ac- 
quainted with a pretty and amiable girl right away; 
,in short, he was so busy with his plans, that he did 
not hear the knock at his door;and was not aware of 
the intrusion until a tall young gentleman, who had 
stepped into the room, called out: 

“ Good-morning, Uncle Oliver. I took my break. 
fast an hour ago, with others, at the table. Don’t you 
find i, stupid eating alone?” 

Now this nephew was the only incumbrance of 
Mr. Griggs; he had been named Stanley Oliver 
Griggs, after his uncle; his parents had died years 
ago, leaving him unprovided for, and his godfather 
had done his duty by him to the fullest extent. 
Master Stanley had just graduated from college about ; 
| a fortnight since, and was making a visit to his uncle,’ 

who wished him to stay with him until he decided 
mr what profession or business he should attach 

im. 

“ Bless me, child, ’'d forgotten you were here! I 
had, indeed, I’ve been so oceupied with some plans of 
mine. The fact is, I’ve about’ made up my-mind to 
take a little trip to Roseville—the place where I used 
to go to school when I was a boy like you. It's a 

| nice village in summer-time, some nice people there. 
If I get tired of it, I'll go on the Springs. Fact is I 

} don’t think I exereise enough—too quiet, lately. 
Must stir around a little, or Ill get too fat—hey, 
Stanley ? ” 

“And whatamI todo? Stay here alone? ” asked 

| the nephew, ruefully. 

| “Alone? no, bless me! Here’s plenty of people. 
| And Mrs. Boardman will take good care of you, if I 
ask her to. He's a good deal of a child, to be sure,” 
he added to himself, “to be left so long. Perhaps I'd 
better take him with me. He won’t be much in the 
way, and it’ll please him.” 

So he offered to'take his nephew along on the little 
tour in search of a wife which he had already ar- 
ranged in his mind, : 

The wisdom of this plan will be apparent, when it 
is perceived what a mere boy this nephew was—only 
twenty-one—a mere child, who couldn’t possibly be 
left alone in a London boarding-house, net even with 
an anxious and attentive landlady to watch over his 
health and comfort. 

That Stanley Oliver was slender and handsome, 
with plentiful curling brown hair, and no bald spot on 
the top of his head--that Stanley never wore specta- 
cles when he read the morning paper, and that he was 
nearly six feet high—those little facts never presented 
themselves as any objection ‘to the kind plan of his 
affectionate uncle. : 

“It will make no difference,” said Mr. Griggs to 
himself, “ it will make no difference! "—but he didn’t 
know. 


“ Hurrah for you, Uncle Oliver! ” cried the boy, at 
the promise that hé might go, greatly exhilarated with 
prospects of trout-streams and shooting-excursions. 
“ We'll have high times fishing, and boating, and all 
that, won't we? ” and he lifted ‘his uncle two feet from 
the floor, in the excess of his joy. 

“ Bless me, how you frighten a‘person,” murmured 








the opera was over, the married ladies of his acquaint- 
ance going to the country, and his money safely in- | 
vevted where it would pay a good interest, time began 








moment, Miss Mansfield, I am sure you will excuse 


to hang heavy on his hands—and to the necessity | sible, we'll take the’ 
which every individual feels for some object to live | thought of taking him,” he ‘continued, 


Mr. Griggs, after he was set down. “There, Tht 
along, and get ready to.go with me. As soon as *™ 
dressed we'll go out and do our shopping. If it’s pos” 
train’ this /afternoon. I ot 
after 
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nephew had vanished to obey his injunction, “but | pleasant and roomy mansion. “It looks just as it | lage, to which the visits of eligible strangers were rare. 


he'll enjoy himself so much, and it makes no differ-| used to. Let us go in, Stanley. It’s eleven. o'clock ; 
” 


and Mrs. Perkins will excuse my calling without 


That was a busy morning for the two. The first | sending my card, as we used to be sofriendly. She'll 

visited was a jewellery establishment, where | invite us to come often, and perhaps make a party for 
ye origes left his bosom-pin te be improved in the | us, so that we'll have no difficulty in getting ac- 
manner we have described, with orders to send it to | quainted in the village. I hope she knows some of 
Roseville, a8 soon as it was completed. Here he pur- | the young ladies.” 


chased a watch for Stanley, and took occasion, while 


He opened the gate and advanced up the walk, 


the boy was absorbed in delight at this, to select and | shaded by elms and lindens. A cool breeze rustled 


buy a lady’s finger-ring, set with a diamond, for which | the green leaves, and stole the perfume of the roses 
he paid ten pounds. In doing this, he only pursued | which overran the pillars of the portico; it certainly 
his usual business habits of being provided beforehand} was pleasanter than the city. As he came near the 
for expected liabilities. 
Stanley never before 


imrosé gloves were numerous, and he was constantly 
consulted as to what was becéming to Mr. Griggs’s 


complexion. 


“There isn’t anything very becoming to it,” he said, 
in despair, as purple, orange, and sky-blue were laid 
beside the round, red cheeks of the good man. “ Pick 
out that which agrees' with me best ; I feel quite par- 


ted how difficult to | nearly overcome as to be incapable, for an instant, of 
ase was his uncle’s taste. The lilac cravats and | moving. In one of the low windows which opened to 
the floor sat a young girl reading. She had been out 
in the garden not long before, for the lace curtains 
that canopied her had a garland of fresh roses catching 
them back ; there were flowers in her hair, and a heap | with his nephew, Griggs, junior. 
of neglected flowers and myrtle on the floor at her side. 
She wore a blue morning dress (Mr. Griggs’ favourite | the host of the hotel served up to his two new guests, 
colour!), and'there were blue morning glories in her | time would have been intolerable, while they waited 
ticular going amoung old friends, you know, and get! glistening hair, and her eyes, when at last she looked 


portico, followed by his nephew, he was suddenly so 


All her motherly instincts were aroused and on the 
alert. She knew that Mr. Griggs wasa person of irre- 
proachable character, of considerable benevolencs, of 
great kindness of heart, and that he had ten thousand 
pounds well-secured. This knowledge made it a very 
pleasant thing to look back to and talk over old times. 
She observed closely the extreme affection and indul- 
gence which he displayed towards his nephew—a 
young man, she was sure, in every way worthy of his 
excellent prospects, if his handsome face, frank and 
graceful manners, and veneration for his kind uncle 
could be taken in proof. 

Things went on, as Stanley would have said, 
“swimmingly.” The long and pleasant call was 
ended by accepting an invitation to tea that evening, 
when Mr. Perkins would be back from the court, at 
which he was at present busy as one of the judges, 
and would be delighted to welcome his friend Griggs, 


If it had not been for the excellent dinner which 


for the appointed six o’clock—for Roseville people 


yourself a fishing-suit, my child, and @ rod, and} up and perceived the strangers, were blue. She was| kept country hours. But with dining, and dressing, 


everything necessary—and 
plenty of ’em. I want you to do me credit, my boy!” 
shone with benevolence and perspira- | fishing-lines and hooks, was dimly conscious of if, as 
he modestly kept in the shadow of his uncle, while | 
that gentleman, catching the young lady’s glance, made | 
a bow so profound, that for nearly a moment she saw | irreproachably neat and elegant summer attire, 
nothing but the bald spot on the top of his head, and | walked again to the residence of “ Judge” Perkins. 
she would have seen nothing else, had not her glande 
darted over it and met that of the young man in the | butter during the hour passed at the daintily-spread 


and his face 
tion. 


Stanley promised te do him credit if he could, 
Alas! Mr. Griggs knew not how admirably that pro- 
mise would be kept! The purchases were at length 
completed, the goods sent, and uncle and nephew par- 
took of their last (for some time) dinner with Mrs. 
Boardman, who shed tears of real disappointment, | background. 
when she saw the carriage drive away from the door, 
which held the losses of a season, blighted again by 
this sudden move of her most promising boarner. Mr, 
Griggs, modestas excellent, saw not the wreck his de- | “My gracious, how you have grown!” 
parture had made. 

Roseville was a pleasant, inland village, which the 
travellers reached by rail at midnight, when they had 
their baggage sent to the hotel, and immediately fol- 
lowed it, ordering two of the best rooms, and retiring 
as quickly as possible, in order to be fresh for the 
campaigns of the ceming day. 
younger gentleman, silvery trout 


dreams of the 


say?” 


get some gloves, now, | lovely. ‘There was no doubt of that. 


“That you were going te stay here a month; and 


I think I shall like it, unele. 


See those mountains 


stretching away; just the country for strout streams! 
We'll have some fried for supper to-morrow.” 

“Very well, Stanley, I’ve ne objection. But you 
must make a call or two with me this morning. I 
have distant relatives here, who will be curious to 
see how my little boy is growing up. And then there’s 
ny old friend Perkins—I used to know his wife when 
she was a girl, ‘They have two or three children, I 
believe. Little Emily, the oldest, was a graceful little 
thing about eight years old. when I was here last. 

me see, that was eight yearsago. I declare it 
den't seem so long! how time flies! Eight and eight 
are sixteen. She must be almost grown up by this 
time. I wonder if she looks,as her mother used to, 


wher we went te school together,” 
“Who, uncle? ” 


“Why, Emily Perkins, to be sure. Put on your 


Guardianship, 
“Tl try to, if 


things, Stanley; I want you to do credit to my 
affection and gratitude, shown by 


Oe ting myself, will do you credit, dear uncle. 
y I hope there won't be many calls to make, they’re 
res d, and I want to be asking the landlord about 


= & leisurely breakfast, the two gentlemen pre- | uncle. 


to walk out. Mr. Griggs was.a good while 


hing his hat and putti 
some time at the g' 
only @ careless glance at the handsome 
bs saw there, with his ai 
and bright eyes set” eff 
white chip hat. While 


on his gloves; he lin- 
while Stanley threw 


young figure 


face, the brown curls 


er, 
ter tis is the very place!” said Mr. Griggs, an hour 


tuded lawn, in the 





a gate leading into a large, | and cast afriendly and admiring eye upon the nephew by |' 
centre of which stood a plain but | whom he wasaccompanied. Rosevill 


Even Stanley, with his thoughts all tangled up in 


“ Mother is at home. Whoshall I say wishes to 
see her? * inquired the young lady, with another glance 


“Bless me! I forgot that you couldn’t be expected 
since I was in Roseville last. Tell her Mr. Griggs— 


morning, if she’s not too much engaged. Excuse me, 
Miss Emily, this is my nephew, Stanley Oliver Griggs, 
named after me, you see.” 

The nephew and the young lady bowed, and both 
smiled. Uncle Oliver was so suffused with sunshine 
that they caught the infection. 

“T remember you now, Mr. Griggs,” cried Emily; 
“ mother will be delighted to hear you are in Roseville. 
I remember you very well now. I have some re- 
mains yet of the wax-dull you gave me when you 
visited us before. It's strange I did not recognize you 
at first.” 

“Did I really give her a wax doll?” thought Mr. 
Griggs, as she showed them into the parlour, and 
went away to call hor mother. “How absurd! But 
of course, then I had no idea—she was a little girl 
then. The next present I make her won't be of a doll, 
that’s certain!” and as his heart gave a slight throb, 
it pressed against the diamond ring stowed snugly 
away in his vest pocket. 

“Don’t you think it was lucky we decided to visit 
Roseville?” he inquired of Stanley, who was gazing 
vaguely at the shadow of the creepers on the floor of 
the portico. 

“T don’t know yet, uncle, until I’ve tried the trout- 
fishing. It seems pleasant enough certainly.” 

“Tt seems as if fate had led me to the very spot,” re- 
marked the uncle. 

“T hope it will prove so,” replied the nephew. 
“They're as blue as the sky,” murmured the 


“I thought they were speckled,” answered the 
nephew. 

* kled! What are you thinking of, Stanley ? 
Sie qgitetn so remarkably.” ' 
“From three ‘to five pounds, the landlord tells 
me.” 
There was some danger of the two gentlemen getting 
inextricably tangled in each other’s ideas, when they 
were relieved by the entrance of the ladies. 
Mrs. Perkins was glad to welcome her old friend ; 


e was a small vil- 





and consulting watches, the hours did finally pass; 
Stanley finished a book which he had purcliased the 
previous day—and attracting many sly glances from 
behind the decorous window-curtains of the white 
mansions along the way, the uncle and nephew, in 


Mr. Griggs’ heart grew a great deal softer than the 


table; the butter had a dish of ice to repose upon, but 


“Is it possible that I have the pleasure of seeing | his susceptible heart was cased in no such armour. 
litile Emily ?” asked Mr. Griggs, as he ascended the | It fairly melted within him beneath the rays of light 
steps, holding out his hand, and beaming like the sun. 5 


which flashed from the blue eyes opposite. Emily 
had been as pretty as she could be, in the neat care- 


“T suppose 60,” answered little Emily, laughing, and | lessness of her morning-dress; and yet she was 
diving her hand, though she had not the least idea | prettier still in the floating, flowing muslin, the lace 
to'whom she was giving it, or why he shook it so 
warmly; but Mr. Grigg’s countenance was a letter of | was white, like her shoulders and arms; but there 
introduction which would have opened the severest 
door to him, it was so made up of mingled goodness 
Fish floated in the | and politeness. 
“Dear me! I had no idea, indeed I hadn't; never 
splashed in the stream of his fancy—while the elder, | was more surprised—agreeably surprised,” continued 
with the moonlight resting tenderly on the tip of his} the visitor, growing more and more radiant. ‘“ How’s 
rosy nose, had visions of sparkling eyes, pouting lips, | your mother, Emily?—and your father? Oan I see 
diamond rings, lest baggage, officiating clergymen, | them?” 
&c., heterogeneously compounded. 

“I give myself a month!” murmured Mr. Griggs, 
to himself, as he tied one of the new cravats at eight | at the young man still unintroduced. 
o'clock on the next morning. 

“To do what? to stay in Roseville?” inquired | to remember meas well as I do you. It’s eight years 
Stanley, who had entered unbidden, his knock having 
been unheeded by the uncle, plunged intoa rose-water | Oliver Griggs, from London, would like to see her this 
reverie to his eyes. 

“T wasn’t talking out loud, was 1?” replied Mr. 
Griggs, blushing, and looking guilty. “What did I 





cape and burnished curls of the afternoon. Her dress 


| was a bit of blue ribbon run through the edge of the 
| transparent cape; there was a richer bloom on her 
| cheeks, called up by the excitement of the occasion, 
while the half-shy, half-mirthful glance which shot 
from beneath the long lashes was perfectly bewitch- 


ing. 

She had already taken a strong liking to “ Uncle 
Oliver,” as the young gentleman (whoin she scarcely 
notieed) called him. Memories of the wax-doll 
which had been her childish glory prepared the way 
for still kinder preceptions of his goodness and indul- 
gence. She was not afraid to say all the little tor- 
menting, piquant things to him which came into her 
gay, little head. 

A thousand times Mr. Griggs mentally thanked his 
stars for leading him to this place of all places for 
carrying out the plan which he had formed. His 
breast thrilled when he observed the innocent signs of 
liking which she was too young and artless to con- 
ceal. His mind was fully made up, long before the 
strawberries and cream were served. As for the dis- 
parity of ages, it wasn’t much. She wasa good deal 
of a child, to be sure; but he was settled and sedate 
enough to make the match even. In his eyes there 
did not exist a single objection worth thinking of. 
Stanley was left entirely to the attentions of the 
father and mother, who certainly did all in their power 
to make their young guest enjoy himself—the judge 
expatiating upon the scenery of Rwuseville, including 
the mountain lake and trout-streams, when the interest 
of the young gentleman became absorbed. 

Stanley enjoyed himself very much also; for the 
tea was delicious, he was flattered by Mrs. Perkins’ 
and he obtained all the information he desired on the 
subjects of shooting and fishing. 

Unele Oliver would have affirmed that his ne- 
ey didn’t know the cdlour of Miss Perkins, 

air or eyes, for he only saw him look at her twice, 
and speak to her once; while as for the little witch, 
herself, she hardly took notice enough of the boy to be 
polite to him. Probably she didu’t yet look forward to 
being his affectionate aunt in the course of a month or 
six weeks. Uncle Oliver smiled slily as he thought 
of it. 
The tea-party inaugurated a fortnight of gaiety 
such as had never before bewildered the brain of 
Emily Perkins. She was the envy of every girl in 
the village. Each day, either in the cool of the morn- 
ing, or in the afternoon, after a light shower had laid 
the dust, Mr. Griggs took her out for a ride. 
There was no impropriety iu this, he being such a 
very old family friend, merely playing the part of a 
8 same sts sea 1 beside th 
ometimes Stanley gallo side the carriage on 
the “ spirited steed "which Bincle Oliver had purchased 
for his use. Dear, kind, indulgent Uncle Oliver! 
Every day the heart of the young man expanded 
more and more under the warmth of his goodness 
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His lips overflowed with praises when Mrs. Perkins 
gently and cautiously broached the subject’ of his re- 
lations with bis'uncle. And when thatworthy lady 
drew from the generous . Mr. Griggs’ his’ intentions 
towards his nephew, they were entirely satisfactory to 
a prudent mind; he avowed his purpose of setting 
Stanley up in some flourishing business, and also of 
making him one of his prineipal heirs: “ Always pro- 
vided,” he added, with a smile, “that my own boys 
don’t want it all!" and the mother smiled at the de- 
lightfal humour of the incorrigible old bachelor. 

In the meantime, the rest of Roseville was not to 
be shut out from a fair chance at the envied prize. 
Mr. Griggs was an old friend of many of the inhabi- 
tants; they recalled the time when he attended the 
academy along with them, and hastened. to invite him 
to renew the ties of the past; parties followed parties 
«One every evening— besides picnics, rides, drives, 
dinners and teas. 

‘It was palpable to the dullest comprehension that 
Emily Perkins did not or could not wish to marry both 
the new arrivals—there would be one left for some 
other fortunate female. It was the general impression 
that Mr. Griggs, believing it calculated to secure the 
steadiness and prosperity of his nephew, was interest- 
ing himself in getting him settled for life, and had 
picked out for him the daughter of his old friends, 

But what if he, Mr. Griggs himself, could be in- 
duced —should happen te change his mind—should, in 
short, fall in love and get married himself? The very 
thought of it set the heart of Miss Briar to palpitating 
—for, of course, should he happen to be attracted, it 
would be towards some one nearly of his own age— 
and caused Mrs. Bell to give a very small, select party, 
the first company she had invited since her dear Mr, 

3ell’s decease. 

We do not propose to relate the history of the picnic 
and the other gaiéties in detail. We will only say 
that if ever a man received aid and encouragement in 
the new undertaking which he proposed, that man 
was Mr. Griggs. 

Before the fortnight had expired he had plainly 
hinted his purpose to tlie parents, who received it with 
the serenity of the deepest content. ‘Twice or thrice, 
amid little coughs, and flurried breaths, and rosy 
blus!ies, he had cast out soundings in the dimpled and 
sparkling sea of the litfle maiden’s affections; aud his 
faint approaches towards the subject which now en- 








n 





#rossed his thoughts hat’ been inet with changing 
colour, and glances shy, indeed, but very kind. “A less 
com} lacent egotism tie ¢ lways shone in'the round 


Griggs wovld have heen content. He 
press the ring upon 
, § 

‘r to appoint the day, 


face of Mr. 
only wanted an opportmnit; 
the maiden’s finger, and get hi 


ity to 


So absorbed was Mr. Gri in his own happiness 
that hée paid less attention than ustial to his nephew. 
It strack him, once or twice, that he had suddenly Tost 


his passion for fishing aud sh ig; though when “he 
asked him if game was searee; he had béen ‘informed 
that it was not. But, altough ‘he had nearly given 
up his long, solitary excur Stabley seemed per- 
fectly contented with Roseville, never ence asking his 
uncle when he wis going to leave it, 

* He's & good boy,” sald Uncle Oliver, to Emily, as 
they were riding ont together, while Stanley spurred 
his horse up a bank to gather a bunch of wild reses 
‘which the exacting little lady had. said she almired: 
“He's never disobeyed me, nor made me any, trouble, 
A little high-spirited, but controls himself wel’. You'll 
never find him any trouble; he'll 
atid affectionate, no responsilility at all, I assure yon, 

although sucha mere boy. You'll be proud. of him, I 
assure you—that is, of course—if you—you_ under- 
stand, Miss Emily,” and Mr. Gri actually squeezed 
her hand as he grew more embarrassed; while the 
maidén blushed and stammered and smiled, with half- 
averted face, which drove her admirer into sueh an 
ecstasy of hope and anticipation that he resolyed that 
very evening should find the words said, Indeed, he 
would have rushed into the fearful ordeal thea and 
there, had not ‘Stanley been returning with . the 
Teses, 

A sudden, happy conceit came to, the relief of his 
‘ancle ; he would throw out a bold lint, which not only 
‘eould not be misunderstood by the Indy herself, but 
would also give the boy an idea of what was going 
on 



























Deubtless he would be interested in this important 
change in his uncle’s modi of life, while the little 
maiden, if she was not’so pleased as she looked, could 
repel him then, and save him’ the mortification of a 
réfusal. He reached out his hand for the roses, and as 
he took them and handed them with a gay flourish’ to 
the girl by his side, he said, musingly: 

“Thank you, Stanley. Mrs. Grigss is much obliged 
to you!” and then laughed as if it were only a joke, 
but looked very nervous. 

Iie was so confused at his own auflaeity, that he did 
not see how his nephew blushed to the brim of his 
straw liat, and looked at Emily, who gave hin one 
swift glance, and then laughed to cover her blushes, 






‘TLalways be respectful | 





and struck Mr. Griggs on the arm with the roses, and 
cried: , 
“For shame, Mr: ‘Griggs! ‘How can you!”ina 
voice not the least angry. 

She looked so satcy and sweet, and loving and de- 
fying—such an arch little coquette as ‘she was—that 
he ‘could have eaten her up, if his nephew had not, for 
once, been in his way. 

The rest of the ride was delightful. Emily was as 
gay and bewitching as she could be, letting him see 
plainly low well she liked him; while Stanley was in 
the best of spirits, seeming somehow to be strangely 
grateful to Uncle Oliver for all the goods, mental and 
physical, which blessed him. 

“T believe I'd got married years ago, if I’d have 
realized how cosy and pleasant courting is,” thought 
Mr. Griggs, between the ride and tea-time, “* Nobody's 
laid @ straw in my way 30 far. Parents, nephew, and 
everybody agreed, if the chit herself is as pleased as 
| she iooks, Rlessimo! I might have beén settled 
years ago, but then I shoyldn’t have married Emily 
Perkins, and no other girl would have suited me so. 
Bless me! what eyes she has! full of mischief.” 
When Mr. Griggs started, that evening, to call 
on Fin'ly, he did not ask Stanley to go; he had im- 
portant business on hand which did not require a third 
person: besides which, the young gentleman had 
been absent over an hour, having gone out directly 
after tea witheut saying where he was going. When 
he reached the lawn of Mr, Perkins’ mansion he was 
surprised to find his nephew walking in the noonlight, 
on the leaf-wreathed piazza, with the little white 
hand of Emily resting on his arm, and her face 
turned up to his in the most confidential manner. 
Not that he was displeased at the sight! oh, no! he 
had no doubt the pretty aunt was making herself 
agreeable in a dutiful sort of way to the nephew elect 
—but Mr. Griggs had supposed that Stanley was off 
with a party of young men on a moonlight boating 
excursion which he had heard them speaking of. 

When they saw him coming, the young couple 
paused in their promenade, waiting for him to come 
up the walk, looking very brilliant and happy, as 
they stood on the step, all smiles te receive him. 

“ Got the start of me, did you, my boy?” 

“Yes, uncle! ” 

“ Well, well; better_late than, never. . Bless me, 
Miss Emily, what’s the matter with your. cheeks?” 

“Why, what is it, Mr. Griggs? ”. with the most in- 
nocent, concern. 

“Took as if you had been rubbing in a few of those 
roses. I txought you were going to the lake, Stanley, 
didn’t 1 hear you promise?” , 

“T believe I did, uncle. . ’'d forgotten. all about it. 
It’s too bad! . I don’t. want to. go.a bit this. evening, 
but the fellows will wait for, me, and, it. wouldu’t, be 
fair, after they made up the excursion on my account, 
Half-past seyen was the hour, and it’s eight, now. 
Good-night, Miss Perkins, exeuse me, uucle...I'm 
dreadfully sorry I've got to go.” 

Uncle Oliver wasn’t a sorry a. bit.. Here was the 
opportunity, which the ardour. of, his feelings would 
no longer allow him to delay, .Mrs., Perkins had .re- 
tired with a headache, and her father was. out, 
| Emily said: there were no visitors, and no engage- 
| ments fora wonder,, Resolved that there, should, be 
one engagement before the moon was) an. hour 
higher, Mr. Griggs drew, the blushing and willing 
girl to the rustic seat at the farther end of the piazza. 
He trembled inwardly and was very nervous, -but the 
noonlight was: inspiring to his courae, and there was 
nothing in, the: manner.of. the artless young creature 
beside him to male.him less. bold. ; 

“ Miss Perkins,’ he began,, “dear; Emily, you must 
have long since guessed the object which brought me 
to Roseville.” 

Here he paused, she was ‘silent, her, head drooped, 
and the long curls partially hid the glowing face, but 
the hand which he gathered..up and squeezed in his 
own. was not withdrawn, which was encouraging. 

“ Your parents must also have seen what my, pur- 
pose was. PerhapsI ought tospeale to your mother 
tirst,. but “ 

“ Mamma has.the very, highest.opinion of ,your 
| judgment.in such matters, Mr, Griggs}, don't think 
| she'll be displeased at your speaking tome,” murnwured 
the fair girl, drooping still more, but always towards 
her companion, ‘ 

“And you are not displeased? Oh, Emily! ”"—three 
squeezes of the little hand. . “ Then you,de not think 
the difference in age any objection ? ” : 

“Not in.the least; 1 never thought of it,”.and 
she gave him one timid glance, 

“You know that you shall. never want for, any- 
thing within the bounds of my fortune. I shall minke: 
it my study to secure, your happiness,” i 

* Dear, kind, gc nervous Mr. Griggs” 

“Do you love me, then, dariing ddmily 2.” 

“ T’ve always liked you, ever, since yon gaveime the 
wax-doll, But | never thought you'd take so muck 
pains to make me happy.” 
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In the rapture of the moment he caught;her in },j 
arms; there‘were actually tears.on her cheeks as ™ 
kissed ‘them; she gave him a gentle kiss in retury 
piledat him, and th ie cheek, : 

ts at a child she is!” he thou deli 
‘How blissful, how heavenly it saree to pene. 
an artless and affectionate creature. lavishing her in- 
nocent caresses upon me,... She.is too in 
to be reserved.” Rf i 

The moment had come for drawing the diamond 
ring from its hiding-place. He.took it carefully frony 
its wrappings and slid. it n the taper third finger 
of the left hand which he held in his. She held it up 
to the moonlight, laughing like a baby with a new toy 
as it sparkled brightly, : 

“Ts it a real diamend, Mr..Griggs ?” 

“Yes, a real diamond, darling... I bought it in an- 
ticipation of this happy event.” 

Oh dear, how considerate! Did Stanley know of 
it?” 

“ No, indeed. I can keep some things secret even 
from my boy, Emily.” : 

“ He will be so surprised and pleased. You see he 
was a little doubtful, He didn’t want to say too much 
till he knew.” 

“ Of course note. And I didn’t want him to know 
too soon, If I had been mortified, now, by your not 
caring, L should rather he knew nothing about it.” 

“jt's so thoughtful of you to want to save his feel- 
ings.” 

‘Lhe white arms went of themselves abeut his neck, 
and Mr. Griggs received a delicious hug. 

“And my own, too, you little witch! But now the 
engagement, ring is on, my pet, you must set the day! 





You will, won't you, now, little girl?’ and don’t let it 
be far off, I must be baek in the city by the first of 
. September, and if the wedding could take place about 
three weeks before that—say in about a month, so 
that. you could go on a little’ bridal tour before beziu- 
ning your city life, it would be all that I desire. 
Speak, dear, dearest Emily!” 

He paused beseechiugly. She was completely over- 
whelmed by the proposition, Blushing and trembling, 
laughing and crying, she stammered out: 

* Se jsoon! dear me!, L never dreamed of it; I 
couldn't get ready; I couldn’t leave mamma. Oh 
dear, it’s so very soon, Mr. Griggs!” 

“The sooner the better, when there’s: no reasons 
against it.” 

“Dear me! you frighten me; I never thought— 
Stanley never spoke of it. He expected to wait at 








least twe years. I don’t:know, really——” 

* What has Stanley to do with our _wedding-day? 
| I suppose he can stand as groomsman, if he wishes, 
| but I shan’t wait two years to plense anybody.” 
| “What: did you say, Uncle Oliver? ” asked te 

maiden, starting back frem his-shoulder, and looking 
at bim with eyes open very wide. 
| “What do you call me Uncle Oliver for? Oliver 
will do, without the uncle, for my little wife, I think. 
| Lsaid L didn’t know what business Stanley had with 
settling the day.” 

“] should think he would-naturally be interested in 
his own wedding-day.” 

“ Why, is Stanley going to be married, too?” 

“How could I get married unless he did, Unele 
Oliver? ” 

“ What do you mcan, Miss’ Perkins?” 

“ What do you mean, Mr. Griggs?” 

I mean that I labour under the impression that you 
have promised to:marry me,’ Miss Emily.” 

* ‘Vo marry you, Uncle Oliver!” 

For a moment’she stared at the face before her— 
the round, 'shiuing face, out’ of which*the glow was 
fading like the red ‘out of a sunsét;'‘she tried hard to 
control herself, for she felt sorry, but the sliock was 
too sudden—she: burst into a long, finging, silvery 

of ‘laughter, in the midst of which Mr. Griggs 
walked hastily towards the gate. , : 

“Qdear! Uncle Oliver, excuse me, forgive me- 
she cried, running after him. “ You've left your hat 
and your handkerchief. I'm Afraid you'll take cold in 
your head. Please wait for them, Upon my word, 
1 never ‘suspectedneither’ did Stanley. It’s only 
this. very evening he spoke tome, and I—I—=" but Mr. 
Griggs had passed out of hearing, leaving her standings 
at the gate, with his hat in her’ hand. In vain sho 
peered anxiously after the short figure trotiing rapidly 
through the dim -midonlight; bareheaded, and vanish- 
ing in the distant shadows, Mr. Griggs had faded iuto 
night—nothing but his hat was’ left. a 

Alas, that the key of the’ gélden padlock shou 
have been given into such'caréless hands! A. M. 


is 


ee 
Losr,Lost Thomas Burrow;/a fisherman, went 
out shooting on Moreeambe* Sands. A‘ fog came Ons 
and he lost his way and walked towards the sea. Here 
the -tisingtide snfroninded’ hini, Between’ six an 
seven o'clock in the evéniig some fishermen at rae 
canbe were startled’by hearing ‘a voice coming {rom 
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distance out atsea, and crying out repeatedly, “ Lost, 
lost!” They immediately set out in a couple of boats, 
and shouted that they were coming. The voice in 
reply, told them to make haste. After rowing about 
ms to try to discover the man in the 


jn various directio 


water, with nothing to guide them in their search but 
his voice, they got to'the Stonescar Bank, and shouted 
to the unfortunate man to wade towards them, but it 
afterwards appeared that the water between the spot 
where he was standing and the boats was ten feet deep, 
and he shouted back, “I cannot get,” and begged them 
to be quick, if they wished to eave him. The boats 
continued their search for some time, a disjointed con- 
versation Occttrring every now and then between the 
fishermen and the man in the water; and at last, when 


they thought they were close to him, he shrieked, in 


an agonized voice, “I'm drowning, I'm drowning.” 
Next day his dead body was found on the bank. Round 


his shoulders were slung five wild-fowls, and near him 
was his gun. ' The body was’ removed to Bolton-le- 
Sands. and upon it was found deceased's watch, which 
had stopped at six minutes to seven, when, in all pro- 
bability, the water reached i 
stopped the works. 


LL S=== 


REPARATION. 


A TALE OF TRUTH, 





Tue sun was sinking behind a low range of hills, 
which bounded the village of Bellefonte on the east, 
as a party of huntsmen were returning from the chase. 
The foremost of this little band, a handsome, well- 
formed youth, with a frank and merry countenance, 
paused for a moment to watch the last gleams of the 
declining luminary. 

Thé landscape that lay before him, though clad in 
the ghostly shroud of winter, might well claim the 
attention of an ardent/admirer of nature. The long, 
irregular hills on one side, the mountains on the other, 
the roofs of the village, and the banks of the meander- 
ing Undaga, were covered with a shining crust ef 
snow, which sparkled in the last rosy rays of daylight. 
Here and there, tall evergreens, magnificent trees of 
the forest, displayed their green adornments, con- 
trasting beautifully with the snew-wreaths that en- 
cumbered them, 

The band of hunters we have introduced were sons 
of the green mountains, and their homes were in Belle- 
fonte, that prettiest of New England villages. The 
dress of their leader, though ‘half-savage, was quite 
picturesque. From his ‘foxskin cap depended the 
rustic ornament of the bucktail, his green ‘frock-coat, 
trimmed with fur, was buttoned to his throat, and re- 
lieved by a bugle worn at the side. ‘I'he lower limbs 
of the youth were defended by strong, deerskin 
leggings, the seams of which were fancifully worked, 
while the formidable rifle reposed upon his shoulder. 
A powder-horn balanced the bugle, and a buckskin 
pouch contained other muniments of sylvan warfare. 

A shaggy hound walked demurély at his heels, 
who, but for certain stains of blood upon his thick 
coat, might have been deemed a peaceable companion. 
He uow seemed to claim the attention of his master, 
thrusting his rough muzzle into the youth’s hand, 
wagging his tail and utteriug a low whine. 

The young man sighed as he bestowed the expected 
caress, 

“My poor Hylax,” said he, “you are now the only 
friend of thy race I have. Be of good heart, old 
fellow, for to-morrow ‘we must’ avenge the death of 
Marcus,” 

“So you are really determined to hev a brush at 
the bar to-morrow ?” asked one of the party; “even 
if yon go alone? ” 

“Go alone!” thundered a Hercules of a fellow, ‘a 

curly-headed giant, with blue eyes and ‘a clieck like a 
winter apple. “Who talks about the eap’n’s going 
one? | I'm booked to'go along with him, if none of 
the rest follows in’ the trail. I shoald ‘be a pretty 
‘argeaut for the Belléfonte’ Rangers, ‘if I heern’ my 
“perior officer talk about going to battle with such a 
Somnerous monster, and never volunteered my sar- 
vioes.. No, no, Cap'u Ashton, ’Lisha Brasliley is not 
the chap to turn his back on friend or foe.” 
Thawk you, ‘sergeant; teplied Ashton, shaking 
“ands warmly with the gallant woodmitn, “the affair 
‘s Settled—to-morrow. we bead Britin in his den, 
Both of us have a pique against him.” 

And that’s true, cap'n,” said the sergeant ;'" he's 
carried off, first'and last,’ad much @s haif-a-dozen of 
ny sheep, and be banged to him. “He must beshock- 
ing fond of mutton, that critter.” 

Pas the meanwhile the little band of woodmen had 
Prag] and Brashley with the éaptain were left 
pe The sun liad sunk, and the brief bat glorious 

vilight of mid-winter had faded entirely away: od 


“MSdedialaion scented cin - 
Bellefonte ight, capa,” said ‘the sargeant’ of" the 
once more, 


his. waistcoat pocket, and 


morrow — to-morrow for, the varmint. If Kate 
fails,” he added, glancing at his rifle, “ by George, I'll 
get another shooting-stick. But my wife’ll be ram- 
pagious,'so good-night once more—and, as that’eresong 
you're eternally singing, says— 

We sorrow, we sorrow. for the dog that's gone—but then 

To-morrow, to-morrow we'll rouse him from his den. 
and with this fragment of a ditty on his lips, the gal- 
lant sergeant Wine ppeeted. 

“ Happy fellow!” ejaculated Ashton. “ You have 
a cheerful home, a levely girl to welcome you, and 
children to climb your knees, while I return to witness 
the melancholy moroseness of a father, nor have I the 
certainty of being beloved by her whom I adore.. And 
even if this were the case, how many obstacles might 
oppose between us. I will see her to-morrow and 
satisfy my doubts. ‘Patience, cousin, and shuffle the 
cards.” With these words, he shouldered his rifle, 
whistled to lis dog, and cheerily descended to the 
village. 

Young Ashton and his father were not natives of 
Bellefonte ; they had removed thither a few years pre- 
vious to my story, at which period the elder Ashton 
purchased the smal] farm which his son now cultivated. 
He was a widower, and lis sole domestic was a 
wriukled crone of some fifty winters, who was a veri- 
table sovereign in those parts of the forest: farmhouse 
which were committed to her sway. ‘ 

But there were other portions of the building where 
Dame Briarton’s influence was urfelt. The father 
and son had each his apartment sacred from the foot 
of woman. Arthur’s room was kept in good order, 
notwithstanding the miscellaneous materials accumu- 
lated within it. There were books, music, a guitar, 
| rods and lines, boxes of artificial flies, hunting and 
| powder horns, the equipments of an officer of Rangers, 
}and the easel and other implements of an artist. A 
few pictures on the walls, decorated by frames of birds’- 
eye maple, attested the skillof the owner of this apart- 
ment. If at times a few blotted pieces of paper 
strewed upon the carpet proved an oceasional sacrifice 
to the Nine, the fair reader must not consider my hero 
| insane: no—he was but twenty and in love. 

One of. his pictures. was a portrait of his mistress, 
The face was a fine oval, and the dark complexion 
assimilated well with ‘the pensive expression of the 
fatiltless features. ‘Tie pencil had done all that pencil 
could do in pourtraying those love-like eyes, swim- 
ming in lustre, and shining through a soft moisture— 
as the ‘stars beam through the dews of heaven. A 
cloud of silken black hair fell upon the polished 
shoulders.- But it was not the chiseiled beauty of the 
features, the harmony of all the tints that made tlie 
charms of this delicious face, it-was the expression of 
blended intellect and modesty, which rendered it en- 
chanting, and invested the sweet image with a magical 
influence. _The portrait had been painted in a moment 
of inspiration. 

Arthur was proud of his skill, but prouder of the 
| likeness—it-was enthroned the genius loci of the place, 
| as the fair original had been erected in the temple of 
| his heart—so that those fair eyes were the first that 
greeted his own at waking, and the last on which his 
looks reposed at night. It seemed as if his orisons were 
purer for having that mute witness of his devotion 
—there were times when his fancy almost deceived 
him’ into the belief of ‘the actual presence of his 
beloved idealizing all his views, and purifying all his 
wishes. 








his steps upon returning from the chase. _He made 
his way to the sanctum of his father. This was a large 
rooin, ‘with » liuge old-fashioned fire-place, and the 
ceiling was crossed by naked rafters of white oak. The 
furniture was of the plaivest description, but it boasted | 
an admirable -collection of books enthroned on, the | 
shelves of old worm-eaten bookcases. 
ponderous folios, and. airy duodecinios, and dark vellum 
contrasted with the gaudy exteriors of modern éilitions, 
whiile their conteuts were as various as their weight 
aud dress. 

The satirical spider wove his meshes undisturbed 
over weighty tomes of controversial theology, on which 
the bookworm ‘only ‘preyed. History displayed its 
numerous. guartos, wlule modern pvetry conceitedly 
assumed a placed beside medicine-and jurisprudence. 
Justinian was elbowed by Moore, and Aristotle crowded 
hard by Byron, In the midst of this apartment sat its 
owner, a stet'n, grey-haired man of fifty-five, at a table 
which was covered with books and manuscripts, Many 
of thes had fallen to the carpet and there formed a 
corddu around hit, so that'he might have been fanci- 
fully likened-to'an dstrologer of the middle ages, in 
the centre of his'magic circle. Luke Ashton looked up 
as Artlrur entered. 

“Well, my'son, returned at last’! 


What sport?” 


“ Indifferent,” Ffeplied  Arthir, carelessly, as he 
flung himself in @ seat. *’ 

“Tm glad’6f it,” replied tlie senior coldly, “ because, 
Rangers, shaking hands with Ashton |,to-morrow I can pin you down for that unexplained 





“Pleasant dreams to-night, and to- 


! ays . 
|. “You must excuse me, sir,” replied the youth ; 


“ Plato's mysteries. must be unexplained, to-morrow. 
I haye stirring game on ,fout—the unearthing of a 
monster from his mountain fastness. 

“ Indeed, my boy! And pray what sort of monstrum 
horrendum is. the object of your eaterprise ? ” 

“ The, bear, sir. He has been the terror of the 
neighbourhood for a year. He hasa long account of 
plundered folds. to answer for—and to-day has added 
another to his list of crimes. The best dog that ever 
brought. deer to bay, or bled for his master, has paid 
the penalty of his gallantry. Marous is dead! ” 

“Ha! is he?” replied the old man, indifferently, as 
he resumed his book. 

“Ts that all!” muttered Arthur, to himself. “‘ Well, 
my father is a very clever scholar, but ene would 
think that literature had given him a kindlier feeling 
for woodcraft.” 

“ Arthur,” cried the father, looking up again, “are 
you bent upon the chase to-morrow?” 

“ Aye, determined, sir. I have sworn to destroy 
the monster—his life or mine.” 

“Tt is thus,” said he, musingly, “that man ever 
seeks his foe. If it be a brute, through snow and ice, 
through fire and blood, he rushes to his revenge. But 
if it be a human foe he seeks—God help the man who 
crosses his path! Arthur! may you never know 
what it is to avenge a mortal injury.” 

As if ashamed of his vehemence, the old man 
shaded his face with his hands, and appeared ab- 
sorbed in his book. Leaving him to his studies, 
Arthur descended to the sitting-room, engrossed in 
the sublunary care of providing for his bodily wants. 
Old mistress Briarton was bustling about, busied in 
setting out a table, which speedily groaned under the 
profusion of the viands heaped upon it. There were 
venison steaks, hot bread and ham and eggs, while a 
huge coffee-pot sent up a savoury steam from its 
spout. 

“Fine times,” cried the old dame, tartly, as our 


| hero entered, “ when you make no bones of keeping 


the table waiting half-an-hour, and disappointing us 
after all. Here I’ve been obliged to cook another 
supper for you. And then your dogs—like master 
like man—only one of ’em ready for his victuals. The 
other will be coming in just asI am clearing things 
away, I warrant.” 

“ Marcus will never trouble you again,” said Arthur : 
“ he is dead.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” cried the old woman, who, 
after all, had a kindly heart. “ Dead! Marcus dead? 
And bow came that?” 

“The bear,” said Arthur. 

“The nasty wretch,” cried the old woman, “ there’s 
nv end to the trouble he’s caused. And Marcus was 
a good creature ulter all, and very fond of you, Mr. 
Arthur. You wouldn’t have had so many autlers on 
your walls if it hadn’t been for him.” 

“T know it, dame, replied the young man, “ but to- 
morrow Bruin pays the penalty. Brashley and 1 are 
going to wake him right early.” 

“Oh! you won't go near him, Arthur?” said the 
old lady. 

“No further than into his den, I assure you,” re- 
plied Arthur, laughing, 
It was with uplifted hands and eyes, that the ancient 
dame conjured the young Nimrod toforegoan adveuture 








But it was ‘not to this apartment that Arthur bent | 


which seemed to her so fraught with danger; but all 
her xemonstrances proved u seless; for, as tie young man 
lighted his bed-candle, and bade the old dau.e good 
night, he again expressed his determiaation to follow 
the trail of the bear. a 

Fatigue and exercise soon threw the young hunts- 





man into a profound sleep, from which, however, he 
was awakened at tle dawn of day, and sprang from 
his couch as the first grey of light crossed the easturn 


There were | horizon. Hewwas rapidly attired and equipped, and, soon 


after despatching his breakfast and feeding his dogs, 
was ready to take up his line of march,, Mrs, Briarton, 
now in her blandest humour, a singular medley, of 
smiles and tears, and snarls, bade him take good care 
of liimself, as she tied‘a fur comforter round his ueck, 
and gave him his wallet of provisions. She watched 
him anxiously as lie departed from the house. 

“Ah! he’s a proper nice young man,” .she cried, 
“and it would be a thousand, pities, if he came to 
harm,. But goodness gracious, whatis the boy about?” 
Hé isn’t taking the road to the mountain! Perhaps 
he has grown wiser than he was a moment since, and 
has given up the scleme. No, no! he’s gving to 
Mrs. Markhaiy’s.’ Alia, I'suspect! T- suspect! Well, 
well, Miss Isabel is a pretty girland a sweet-tempered 
one, and tliey do say, tlie old lady, las 4 power of 
money, in the banks.’ Well, well, he might. go 
farther and faré worse—as tle frying-pan said to the 
fish.” 

Meanwhile, Arthur diverged from ‘his path, aiid ap- 
proached'a neat, white dwelling, whieh stood s)me- 
what rémote from tle beaten road. Its walls im 
summer were covered with verdure, for its fair inhabi- 





passage in Plato’s ‘ Republic.’ ” 


tants were fondof flowers, audliterally embowered their 
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kabitation in luxuriant vines, But theso had disap- 
peared beneath the icy breath of winter, and now to 
the wan trellices, clung only the skeleton stems and 
withered tendrils, which rattled in the passing blast. 
To our hero, however, even these poor legacies of 
summer had a charm. The whole landscape was 
steeped in the sunny hues of his warm fancy, and he 
felt as a bird approaching its native bower. 

The cloudy sun had now risen above the eastern 
horizon, and the many-paned windows of Isabel's 
dwelling flung back its light in diamond rays. With 
the familiarity of an old acquaintance, Arthur opened 
the outside door, never locked in that peaceful and 
hospitable section of the country, and soon stood 
within the little parlour. A lovely girl stood with 
one arm resting on the mantel-piece, gazing vacantly 
into a bed of glowing embers, where, perhaps, her 
fancy was shaping out likenesses, or building castles. 
She started at the step of a visitor,and we may pardon 
her if she gave one thought to the simple dress in 
which she was attired. 

“Mr. Ashton!” she exclaimed, in a pleasant tone 
of ‘surprise, “an early visitor.” 

“ T should apologise,” began the youth. 

“T am sure you shouldn’t,” said the young lady. 
“T am very glad to find you an early riser. Equipped, 
too, for the chase. Bravo! the very Nimrod of Belle- 
fonte. And so you are going to make war upon my 
favourites—the deer—it’s a pity they are such awk- 
ward creatures 

To hunt the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Percy took his way—— 

“Nay, Miss Markham, my presumption will not, I 

trust, cause a single ‘stag of ten,’ to rue 
The hunting of this day. 


I am going against a more formidable antagonist—the 
bear of yonder mountain.” 

“The cheek of the young lady turned pale, “Oh, 
no,” she said, “ you are jesting. Let me hope you will 
not enter into collision with that dreadful animal.” 

“The adventure is not so very terrible,” replied 
Arthur, gaily, pleased at the interest displayed by | 


Isabel. “Your bear is a very prudent animal, and 
"tis ten to one he may fly at the first intimation of our 
approach. I say ‘our’ approach, for I'm not going to 
venture into the conflict like a veritable knight-errant, 


unarmed and unattended, for I have for a squire, our 
trusty and well-beloved Elisha, surnamed Brashbley, 
sergeant of the Bellefonte Rangers—and our good 
hound Hylax, would worry a hippogriff.” 

“ And why not, Mr. Ashton, since Brashley’s a host 
in himself, let him go alone?” 

“Nay,” replied Arthur, “I must share his danger, 
if danger there is. Brashley is married—has children, 
if he meets with harm, how many hearts will bleed 
for him—while I, save my father, who would mourn 
my fate? Iam a waifupon the waters of existence 
—the sea of fate may overwhelm me, and none bewail 
my loss.” 

“You do yourself injustice,” said Isabel, with a fal- 
tering voiee, “you have many friends who would 
lament your loss.” 

“There is one alone whose sympathy I now crave.” 

Theireyes met—an electricglance reveale4 to each the 
other’s secret. Hope suddenly enkindled in the breast 
of Arthur. He sprang to the side of the blushing girl, 
and took her hand. She made no effort to withdraw 
it. The next moment he was pouring out his vows 
and confessions, mingling them with his hopes and as- 
pirations, his lofty views, his chivalrous desires. They 
had reached that moment of their lives when the 
delights of memory and hope are lost in the bliss of 
the present. ' Their spirits mingled like two clouds 
that meet in the sunshine of the summer heaven. 
Wrapt in that entrancing communion of soul, they 
were lost to earth and its grovelling desires—purified 
and elevated by that holiest of passions. The tongue 
of the clock marked the rapid flight of time, and the 
hour of departure, and Arthur, after one permitted 
embrace, tore himselfaway. Isabel watched him with 
tearful eyes as he slowly and reluctantly resumed his 
path, often turning to wave a mute adieu—to sigh a 
passionate farewell— 

And oft he turns a truant eye, 
And pauses oft and lingers near; 

But when he marks the brightening sky, 
Away he bounds to hunt the deer. 

At the appointed trysting-place he met with Brash- 
ley, fully equipped for the chase and accompanied by a 
couple of staunch hounds. Hylax gave them a look 
of angry jealousy, and bristled his crest, as he followed 
sulkily in the footsteps of his master. The salutation 
of the woodman was frank and cheering, and the two 
companions, side by side, resumed their march. Their 
progress was soon impeded by drooping branches, by 
thorny vines, and the shppery nature of the footing ; 
but encouraged by beholding fresh foot-prints of the 
bear, they struggled along upon his trail. Here and 
there they found a sprinkling of blood, faint and 
dimmed, as if spilt the night before. 





‘bound,” said Brashley. 


ley. 
be done now? It would be mu 
down, and the place is dark and pokerish enough. 


dge agin you, I'll be 
“ You made your mark on the 
*tarnal varmint last night, in red ink. I shall give his 
memory a jogging myself for fear he forgets his lesson.” 

They had now arrived at a scene of savage interest. 


“That fellow bears a 


A little opening in the gloomy pines, displayed a more 
gloomy torrent leaping from an overhanging rock into 
a stone basin, and thence finding its way to the low- 
lands over a rocky and broken channel. At ev 
obstacle in its path it foamed, roared, and scattered its 
spray upon surrounding objects. To the left of this 
torrent lay the opening of a deep cave, the access to 
which, difficult even in summer, was now highly 
dangerous. To this point the unerring scent of the 
dogs led them, and their clamorous baying was re- 
ae to by a low growl from the lowest part of the 
a 


ss. 
“ There’s the onrighteous varmint!” roared Brash- 
“Snug enough in winter quarters, What's to 
r to send the dogs 


There'll be no use in a chance shot, for the entrance 
is winding.” 

“T have a thought,” said Ashton, after a pause, “ I'll 
go down into the cave myself.” 

“ Go to destruction,” returned the sergeant. “I’ve 
seed a man in the travelling caravan go into the tiger’s 
cage and put his head in the creature’s mouth—but that 
was cakes and gingerbread to this. Pooh, pooh! you 
ain’t, you can’t be serious.” 

“Perfectly serious, I assure you; I have made up 
my mind, The thing is practicable; I will descend 
and shoot the monster where he is.” 

“Then, by George, you shan’t go down alone. . I'lf 
keep you company, if I die for’t.” 

“No, sergeant, I must try my scheme alone. 
presence would embarrass me.” 

“Ta, ha! that’s a likely idea,” roared Brashley. 
“No, cap’n, you don’t shake me off so easy. I can’t 
stand on the outside and see you thrusting your head 
into such a bear-trap.” ‘ 

“As your superior officer,” said Ashton, smiling, 
“T command you to keep ow the outside of the den. 
Far my good fellow, you have a wife and chil- 

ren.” 

“My wife would never speak to me,” said Brashley 
stoutly, “if you so much as got your face scratched and 
I came hone with a whole skin. She’d be mad enough 
to make a few marks on my countenance herself, 
rather.” 

“ Then let me tell you,” said Ashton, “ you can be 
of more service to me where you are now. Reserve 
yourself and your fire for the point of danger, When 
I give the signal, you are welcome to descend.” 

Brashley reluctantly assented to the proposal, and 
Ashton began his enterprise. Grasping his rifle, he 
began carefully to descend the dismal and slippery 
recks, which guarded the bear’s retreat. 

More than once he lost his foothold, and came near 
being precipitated to the bottom of the cavern. But 
a watchful providence sustained him, and he descended 
in safety. Straining his eyes to penetrate the obscu- 
rity of the den, he perceived a huge, inert mass, 
something like a pile.of rocks, at the further extre- 
mity. 

A sluggish motion was perceptible in the heap, as a 
low pec paar from the throat of the angry animal ; 
then, as iis head turned, two glaring eyes gleamed 
fiercely before the daring intruder. 

Now was the eventful time. Arthur levelled his 
piece, and took aim between the flashing eyes of the 
beast. He pulled the trigger with a steady finger, a 
shower of sparks flew from the flint, but the powder 
in the pan refused to ignite. The bear arose upon its 
hind-feet, gnashed its teeth, and roared frightfully. 
Arthur cocked the piece with a steady hand, and drew 
the trigger once more. A blinding stream of fire 
gushed from the muzzle of the piece, a deafening roar 
broke upon the silence of the cavern, and the thick 
smoke rolled upwards to the vaulted roof. 

“ You've done it,” shouted Brashley, plunging down 
into the den, regardless of his neck, and followed by 
the dogs, which could no longer be kept back. “Aye, 
aye,” he added, as the result of the shot was evident ; 
‘*the cretur’s nigh his latter end, and my hunting- 
knife’s a marcy.” 

With rash but characteristic bravery, the huntsman 
threw himself upon the wounded beast, and sheathed 
his knife in his heart. Arthur raised his cap, and 
wiped the pecereice from his brow—the formidable 
beast — ar . . . 7 


Arthur hastened to communicate to his father the 
secret of his attachment to Miss Markham, desiring his 
early consent to their union. He had, it is true, little 
to offer her beside the devotion of his heart and hand, 
since his main dependence was upon the successful 
cultivation of his farm, He was surprised that the 
engagement met with the entire approbation of his 

nt, who acknowledged the beauty and worth of 
sabel in the warmest terms. 


Your 





—- 
“You have made a wise choice,” he said. 4 
Arthur, you have not fergotten an comntiel 4 a 

monial felicity—a fortune.” 
seid Arthur, “I never 


“Upon my word, sir,” 
thought of that.”» 

“ Never thought of that!” exclaimed the old man, 
in surprise. “Now, Arthur, you are a very great 
hypocrite or a complete sim mn. “Come, come, I 
know you're not a fool. You've doubtless sounded 
the old lady on the subject of her daughter's expecta- 
tions—you’ve made a bargain, I warrant.” 

Arthur was shocked at the unscholar-like cupidity 
and indelicacy that his father manifested. He was too 
new to me world to be catlous to such emotions in a 
parent. At twenty, avarice surprises—at fifty, nothi 
can astonish. He hastened to disavow any ene 
views. rd 

“Well, well,” said the old gentleman, “ perha 
your delicacy was politic; at least, it was in ao 
Rash affection for youth— prudence for old age. 
Well, Arthur,” he added, rising; and taking his hat 
and staff, ‘I must see Mrs. m, and arrange 
the preliminaries—ask her consent, and attend to the 
settlement. It wouldn’t be quite proper for you to 
present yourself until the result of the interview. 
Amuse yourself in the interim with reading. You 
will find Chesterfield-inthe bookcase on the right, 
Good-morning.” . 

“ Alas!” thought Arthur, left to himself, “and 
cannot literature and sciences raise us above the sor- 
did level of base minds? Do we know the courses 
of the stars, the bosom secrets of the earth, the 
powers of the material world, and yet possess no 
bridle to our passions? Have Plato and the Stoics 
lived in vain? Pythagoras given fruitless instruc- 
tions? Where shall we find the guide to peace and 
virtue, if we look for it in vain in the writings of the 
Eastern magi?” His eye fell upon a amall clasped 
volume, bound in black. ‘“ The answer is before me,” 
he exclaimed. 

Within this sacred volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries. 
He opened it, and read some passages with humility. 
His pulse beat. with calmness, hope. reigned in kis 
heart, and he met his father, returning from his 
mission, with @ cheerful aspect. What news, my 
father ?” 

A strange foreboding was awakened by the coun- 
tenance of Luke Ashton. The veins upon his forehead 
were swollen, a dark frown lowered on his brow, and 
a sinister smile preyed upen his withered lips. He 
pulled his hat down on his forehead with vielence, and 
dashed his staff upon the floor. 

“ What is the matter, father, Are you unwell?” 

“You may well ask that question. No; well enough 
in body. I’m a fortunate messenger, and you are 
happy. You are a winning gamester, Arthur, and 
throw double-six every time you lift the box.” 

“ Have you brought a favourable answer? ” 

“ Mine are not the lips for messages of love. Go— 
learn your answer from the lipsof her you adore. Go, 
go, be happy.” Tiss 

Arthur gazed upon the countenance of his father with 
an expression of doubt. The old man’s agitation had 
passed away, leaving a calm expression on his face; 
but about the lips lurked that ambiguous smile we 
have before remarked. 

Arthur snatched his hat and hurried with all pos- 
sible speed to the dwelling of his mistress. Isabel and 
her mother were both in the parlour. The ceuntenance 
of the latter was flushed, and the eyes of the girl were 
red with recent weeping. 

Mrs. Markham bowed to Arthur, ahd then turning 
to her daughter, said: 

“Go, my child, I haye that to say to Mr. Ashton, 
which it would be painful for you to hear.” 

Isabel clasped her hands, and rushed from the apart- 
ment. 

“Mr. Ashton,” said the mother, “ what I am about 
to say will give you pain, but I know not hew to 
render it otherwise. You have sought the hand of 
yonder weeping girl. She can never be yours.” 

“Ah, madam!” exclaimed the young man, “you 
have shattered at a blow the fairest hopes that ever 
youthful fancy formed. I have loved your daughter 
long and devotedly. I did hope that you were aware 
of this, and did not frown at my presumption.” | 

“ T have seen your father... Ask me no more. 

“Perhaps, perhaps,” suggested Arthur, “ his views 
may not have met your approbation. Permit me to 
declarethat mine are different. I asked uothing but 
your daughter.” 


“I know it. I know your noble nature,” ied the 
mother, “but I must reject your suit, 100 — 


you'll know the reasor of my determination. ri 

dence has interposed a barrier between my child an 

you. Ican say no more.” so 

" * Then I’m lost indeed !” eried Arthur; and, giving 

way to the powerful tide of his emotions, he buried 

his face in his hands, and indulged in a flood of tears. 
-“ After what has happened,” said Mrs. Markhan, 


—_— 
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ive that a removal from this scene is 


“you will 
the only thing that can save my daughter's peace, 
My resolution is taken. By to-morrow night we shall 
be far from Bellefonte.” 


“ And where shall I be?” muttered Arthur. He 
sprang to the side of Mrs. Markham and grasped her 
hand. “I have but one request to make,” he said, 
“J relinquish every attempt to gain the hand of 
Isabel. I dare not question the justice ef your de- 
crea, nor doubt a mother’s judgment. Henceforth she 
shall be to me as an of light—as a star toshine 
on me from a distance—immaculate and unattainable. 
But tomy human weakness you must grant this— 
one parting interview with her I love. I claim this 
as due to the overwhelming sacrifice I make,” — 

Mrs. Markham, y agitated, answered, “You 
ission to see he-for the last time, Let 


it be to-night.” 

We leave it to the nation of the reader to pic- 
ture the manner in which Arthur passed the time that 
elapsed before the attival of the appointed hour for 
his interview. ‘Long before that period, he was rest- 


lessly pacing in the neighbourhood before Mrs. Mark- 


ham’s house, ruminating on the sudden rip is in ve 
leepen 


fortune. At length the shades of evening 
the landscape, the stars «ame out in the blue vault, 


and the stony cones of the pine-trees sparkled in their 
The night was cold and clear, and the 
aurora borealis was beaming in the north. Arthur 
watched the streams as they shot up to the zenith and 


clear radiance, 


then fell te the horizen, 


“Such,” thought he, “‘were my aspiring hopes, so 


they soared to mid-heaven only to be dashed to 


How often had he watched that magnificent aurora 
in the moming of his aspiration, when he attached a 


different meaning to its. shifting splendours. He 
pushed open the little garden-gate that stoed in- 
vitiagly ajar, and was at once in the little parlour. 
Mrs. Markham alone was there to receive him. 
“Tsabel is very ill this evening,” she said, “and I 
thought you would give her time to collect her spirits 
while I prepare you for the interview. In order to 
do this I must tell you my story. It invelves that of 
your father, and you must suppress your filial feelings 
while I comment upon bis errors, fm early life I met 
our father; he then bore another name. Luke 
orden was young, gay, and accomplished. 
His fine exterior. and mental cultivation at- 
tracted universal attention; his motions _ were 
watched, his sayings recorded, and his movements 
commented upon. In the ball-room, the theatre, 
the crowded assembly, he was alike conspicuous. His 
fatal eyes were at length directed tome, Oh! I knew 
Iwas envied. I, the object of his passionate devotion. 
He breathed his love in poetry and music. I was 
fascinated, dazzled—nay, wy heart was touched, He 
was wealthy, I was poor, with no dower but my 
charms. My guardian—for, alas, I was an orphan— 
was opposed to a union so unequal, for he, naturally 
reasoned that the passion of so celebrated a man would 
demand a more brilliant idol to reuder his homage per- 
manent. Morden offered me a private union. I con- 
sented. Under the cover of the night, I fled from the 
house of my noble protector to the arms of a lover. 
A few stages frem the city we stepped at a rustic inn. 
There a priest appeared, and performed the ceremony. 
For s short time we were happy. We lived in » 
lovely village, secluded from the world. A barrier of 
hills, green with luxuriant foliage to the summits, shut 
us out from the busy world—its. intrusive comments, 
A blue lake, embowered in foliage, reflected our charm- 
ing dwelling and garden. Here floated the bark of my 
lover-bridegroom, while at midnight stole up from the 
calm waters the music of his unexpected. serenade. 
Ab, what a fairy life was that. I even now shedtears 
when memory recalls it, At length the hour arrived 
when Morden wearied of his retirement, where he 
no longer heard the plaudits of the world, nor received 
the homage of a brilliant coterie. He bore his situation 
with sullen fortitude; but soon his indifference ripened 
into disgust; he, he deserted me—aye, fled. I was 
overwhelmed with despair, but the birth of a daughter 
came like a sunbeam to my heart. Judge, then, my 
when I received inte igence that the marriage 
ceremony was falee—that I was a dupe—a victim. I 
next heard of Morden at another’s feet—the aecepted 
lover of a fascinating woman. ‘The proof of the 
Sangietion of his perfidy is before me, You are his 


“And Isabel, his daughter! Gracious. Heaven! 
ts andden light has broken in upon me.” 

ths This morning,” continued the lady, * we met for 

first time—for yeu know we both have lived se- 


a 


cluded from the world since eur arrival in this viage, 
igitated, alarmed, overwhelmed, I commanded hints 
ve the house, and fled from his presence. 1 will 

ee nim more.” ; ; , 
ever see him more!” repeated a deep and solemn 
nce made the lady tremble. ERT tae 
'* Arthur turned and saw his father. “ Bliza,’ 


| the tinkling of the 


has 


time, but my heart has never been false to you.” 


stands the living witness of your faithlessness.” 


n 
I pare ps my vow. 


protector and my frignd for life.” 
“ Listen to me,”. exclaimed Morden. 


solemnized 


her eyes they were suffused in tears. 


astray. 


power—my hand and fortune. 
myself at your feet, to do you justice, and to die. 
that happiness was not reserved for me. 
little i 


balm to my broken heart, 
you. 
of our union. 


of me.” 
Mrs. Morden had risen from her chair. 


bosom heaved with agitation. 

Arthur sprang forward, caught her hand, raised it 
respectfully to his lips, kissed it, and then placed it in 
that of his father, 

It was precisely at this point of time that Isabel, 
pale and disordered, entered the apartment. She was 
speedily informed of all that had occurred. 
joyful tidings brought back the colour to her pallid 
cheeks, and more than the usual animation to her 
lustrous eyes, ‘ 

We will not dwell upon the happiness of the re- 
united lovers. That night, when Arthur bade good- 
night to his beloved, he pressed her lips, and she for- 
gave him, F.S. P. 





Errecr or A Kiss on AN AFRICAN GiRL.—With 
Ananga, the beautiful bronzed daughter of the king of 
the Camma country—the traveller's handmaid, hold- 
ing that office to the stranger as the classical prin- 
cesses of old used to do, and executing it with the wit 
and vivacity of Iambe, the handmaid of Ceres,—with 
this Equatorial beauty Mr. Reade had a little romance: 
—*I will own, however, that the romance was pre- 
ceded by a touch of the ridiculous. Ananga and I 
were seated side by side on the threshold of my house. 
The sun had sunk into an ocean ef foliage ; the earth, 
released from its burning rays, exhaled her sweetest 
scents and songs. The blue river glided softly by, 
and kissed the palm-trees’ fringed and drooping leaves. 
The parrots flew whistling reund the town, and 
on the neighbouring trees to roost. As it 
grew darker and darker, fires, one by one, blazed on 
the earth, stars in the sky, fire-flies in the air. From 
a distant vottage came the voice of a young girl, and 
with her lover aecompanied 
her song, It was one of those moments in which the 
heart rises to the lips, and makes them do all kinds of 
silly things. I kissed Ananga, the daughter ef the 
king. She gave a shriek, and bounded from the house 
like a frightened fawn. ‘This:mode of salutation is 
utterly unknown in Western Africa, She knew that 
the serpent moisteng its victim with its kips before it 
begins its repast. All the tales of white cannibals 
which she had heard from her infancy had returned to 
her,.; The poor child had thought that _I was going to 
dine off her, and she had run for her life. I will not 
tell you how Oshupu brought jer back, panting and 








said Morden, ‘look at me, and see whether my life 
passed happily since, like a traitor, I fled from my 
duty and from thee. Look upon this brow, furrowed 
by the lines of care. These locks, whitened, not by 
age, but grief. I have wandered far and wide— 
learning, business, war, have, by turns, engrossed my 


“Never been false to me!” cried the lady, “there 


“You are mistaken,” replied Mordea, calmly, 
“Arthur is the child of a dear comrade who died, 
committing his infant son to my care. I swore to 
bring him up as a child of my. bosom; to adopt and 
educate him in a manner worthy of his’ gallant father. 


exclaimed. the weeping lady, ‘had every 
vow been kept thus faithfully, wemight, yet be happy. 
But you were perjured when you swore to be my 


“Tn that you 
are deceived. My villany was defeated by the honesty 
of the agent I employed. He, repenting before it was 
too late, procured a real priest, and our marriage was 
by the sanction of divine and human laws, 
Here are the proofs.” And here he extended to his 
injured wife the papers which substantiated his avowal. 
She perused them in silence, and when she again raised 


“ Hear me, Eliza,” said Mordez 1a tone of deep 
earnestness, “hear me, ere I depart from before your 
face for ever—ere I go in bitter solitude to expiate my 
offences. I was voluntarily a wanderer from you but 
a brief period. A. guilty passion led me for awhile 
I was spurned, rejected with contempt. I 
awoke to a full sense of the enormity of my offences. 
I resolved to see you and offer all that was in my 
I came back to throw 
But 
I found our 
deserted—weeds had choked up its 
garden, and the cold windsof autumn howled gloomily 
over its blue waters. I songht to traee you, but 
in vain. My agony, my despair, no words can picture. 
For years I sought you faithfully. Plunged as I have 
been into every species of excitement, they brought no 
At length I have found 
I have given you the proofs of the legitimacy 
Idare not, hope for forgiveness, but 
this I ask, de not destroy the happiness of these young 
hearts: let me see Isabel and Arthur Leslie happy 
in each other; as for me, no matter what becomes 


The tears 
were coursing rapiply down, her cheeks, aud her 


The 


trembling, and her cheeks wet with tears; how I ex- 
plained to her that this was only a fashion of my 
country, and how she offered her pouting lips (slightly 
shuddering) in atonement of her folly. But I do 
think, and I will always maintain, that though the 
negro intellect is not yet in a fit state to grasp the 
doctrinal mysteries of our Church, yet a mission for 
the diffusion of this Christian practice among a be- 
nighted people would meet with eminent success, and 
would make innumerable female converts.”—“ Savage 
Africa,” by W. Winwood Reade. 
—_—_—_—_—_——s 
THE. ROMANCE OF MILITARY LIFE. 


AurnovucH the life of a soldier is apt to become 
one of hardship and privation, there seems to be an 
irresistible charm to it that will influence all persons 
of an enthusiastic or daring disposition. When ex- 
hausted by fatiguing marches, or overcome by the 
heat of a southern sun, he may sigh for a return to 
a life of ease, and long for the quietness of civil life 
again; but when the joy of meeting friends and 
visiting familiar localities is over, he will be apt to 
wish to return to the exciting life that he has aban- 
‘doned, and peaceful events seem very dull and unin- 
teresting. 

When he watches the progress of events that he 
was so lately an actor in, like the war-horse when he 
hears the blast of the bugle, he will become restive 
and uneasy, and again hasten to the field. 

It has been remarked that war unfits men for peace, 
and fears expressed that it will be impossible for the 
vast armies of men in the field to lead a peaceful life 
after the present struggle is over, so thoroughly do 
they become imbued with the love for a military life. 
The midnight alarm, advance picket duty, and excite- 
ment of the fray have charms for a soldier that are 
not equalled by those of the ballroom. The shrill 
and inspiring notes of the fife and drum are more 
pleasant to his ear than the tones of the pianoforte; 
and the combined voices of the men of a regiment 
joined in singing some popular and. inspiring air is 
well-calculated to arouse his enthusiasm. 

What can be more attractive than when a regiment 

is encamped near some lovely stream—when the 
duties of the day are over, the stars all shining as 
brightly as though they were on dress parade, or were 
being reviewed by the great Commander of the uni- 
verse; the camp-fires burn brightly; groups of men 
gathered around them, recounting their deeds, fight- 
ing their battles over again, or, perhaps, listening to 
the performances of a group of contrabands who are 
practising Ethiopian minstrelsy in the full enjoyment 
of their newly-acquired liberty. 
He also feels that he is acting history; that the 
events in which he is an actor will be remembered by 
all future generations; if he survives the contest, that 
he can point with pride to the fact that he participated 
in it; while, if he falls, his memory will be cherished 
as that of one who died the most noble death that 
man can die—fighting for his country. 








A CHAPTER ON CHAIRS. 


“* An Easy Chair.” In our opinion, there is no such 
thing. Some are too near the ground; some leave 
your feet dangling high and dry above it, unless some 
friendly footstool come to the rescue. Some poke 
your head down over your chest; some are so narrow 
from arm to arm, that hoops are quite inadmissable. 
Some are chopped off, at the back, just where there 
should be a support for the head ; leaving that duty to 
the too tired neck. Some are stuffed hard as a brick- 
bat; others, when you essay to sit down in a dignified 
manner, toss you playfully up to the ceiling ; and 
some have a gentle sliding slope, from the back of the 
seat to the front, so that your whole attention is re- 
quired to keep from slipping to the floor. 

I say this more in sorrow than in anger; for as I 
have been up and down on the earth, and to and fro 
in it, like my great progenitor in Job’s time, I have 
been allured, many a time and oft, by one that pro- 
mised a luxurious resting-place to read or think in; 
but, alas! damask, and satin, brocatelle, horsehair, 
velvet, plush, and patch, likewise cane rocking-chairs, 
how have ye crushed my hopes! Not yet, however, 
have I given up the search ; obstacles being to me like 
bellows to the fire. Still, I stop before every chair- 
warehouse ; still, I sit down, and, writhing, reflect, 
only to shake my head negatively, and go my 
ways. 

They who know me well, avoid, when walking 
with me, those places in which chairs abound. They 
understand the hopelessness of luring me home when 
this my mania takes possession of me. In vain have 
they essayed, by interesting conversation, to lure me 
past these fascinating haunts. Spell-bound, I stopand 
gaze; and the eloquence ef Demosthenes would not 
avail while an untried chair stood before me. Ih 

and trust that I shall not be removed from this su 
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lunary sphere till have enjoyed thé bliss of one to 
my mind. 

Often have I peeped into old lumber-rooms, and in- 
spected those said to have come.overin that wonder- 
fully commodious ship called “The Mayflower,” and 
while looking at those instruments of ingenious tor- 
ture, I wondered no longer at the creeds of our fore- 
fathers. Indeed, I may say, apologetically, in passing, 
that any kinks or_peculiarities which ill-natured and 
malevolent persons may have fancied they discovered in 
me, are unquestionably attributable to the vain search 
for science in this necessary article of furniture. 

I am told that the En-lish nation sit bolt upright, 
like mummies, HhéVéF touching, or desiring to touch, 
the back,of @ chair; Poor creatures!) No wonder 
they are so red in the face. 

I fear me the tree is not yet planted, from whose 
wood ‘the cradlé shall be carved, to rock the great 
embyro-inventor of a perfect easy-chair; though I 
look inquiringly into the faces of all the babies I see 
to discover “the coming man.” Before his advent 
somebody, doubtless, will tumble over my tombstone, 
and perusing the inscription, “ Fanny Fern,” will in- 
quire, “ Who on earth was shé?” : 








THE CONFLIOT OF TEMPERAMENTS. 





DIFFERENCE of temperament is the cause of frequent 
misjud&ment. The ardent and impulsive fail to com- 
yreuend the cool and reflective; while the latter are 
always liable to make unjust estimates of the former. 
We see this every day. 

Two'or three years ago I met a friend named 
Hallam while in a state of considerable excitement. 


He is one of your quick feeling, impulsive men; and, | 


as such men usually are, hasty in his judgment and 
strong in expression, 
hurried way, his face hot and his manner nervous, 

“You look disturbed,” I said. 

“TI am disturbed,” he replied, his eye flashing with 
an angry light. 

* What's the trouble? ” T inquired. 

“T have just been to sce Scranton, the mean, sus- 
picious, miserly, cold-hearted, brutal old rascal!” was 
answered, with a look of disgust not unmingled with 
chagrin and disappointment. 

“And the interview has not been a very agreeable 
cne, judging from your state of mind.” 

“It has been anything but agreeable. He treated 
me with ungentlemanly rudeness. I’m so angry I can 
scarcely contain myself.” And he walked about thie 
room in that agitated way we see in very nervous 
persons when strongly excited. 

“Sit down dnd caln yourself,” I said in a quiet, 
steady voice. 

lfe sat down. 

“ Now tell me what has happened between you and 
Mr. Scranton. There must have been some misun- 
derstanding. I have always found himkind and gen- 
tlemanly—looking over, as I do, a certain cold ab- 
ruptness of manner that has its origin in tempera- 
ment.” 

“There was no misunderstanding at all,” replied 
Hallam, sharply.. ‘It was a case of insulting rude- 
ness. Scranton never misunderstands. He’s too much 
of the icicle for that. If he Lad-been angry and off 
his guard, I could have forgiven liim. Hasty speeches, 
made when a man’s blood is up, Lean look/over. I 
know just what they mean—how much should be 
treasured, and how much forgiven. I’m hasty -my- 
self... But, your cold-blooded, .self-poised, insolent 
people, who never lose self-command, and always 


mean just what they say, | can’t abide,,,.And Scran- 


ton is just such a man.” 

“But you haven't given me the head and front: of 
his offending yet,” said 1, “ Why did.you call.on 
hinr?”” 

“ Not to ask a favour for myself, you may be: well 
assured,” 

‘-So you went to ask a favour?” 

“ Yen. 

* And your request was denied? ” 

“ | was insulted!” Hig eyes flashed with rekind- 
ling anger. 

** In what way?” 

“ ‘The story is soon told, 
making up a subscription.” 
“Tor what purpose? ” 

“ 'lo.give a poor woman a start in business.” 

“ Who.is she?” 

“ Tler name is Milton.” 

“ What of her?” I inquired. 

“T met her only recently, but her case interests 
me strongly. She lias one child, and is living sepa~ 
rate from her husband,, Her father, at his death, left 
her about twenty-five thousand pounds. She married 
a specious, unprincipled fellow, who only wanted her 
money.,. After spending that, he abandoned her to her 
I made her acquaintance at a friend's house last 


I called to ask: his aid in 


fate, 


week, and heard ler story from-her own lips. It is a», 


He came into my office in a | 


sad one in every oo 

She is utterly destitute, and’ eating the ' bread ‘of 
charity; but anxious to help’ hefself and live inde- 
pendently. <A few of us are interesting ourselves, and 
mean to raise a capital of about two hunded pounds, 
to set her up in some little busitiess. It is but a cori- 
mon ‘duty of the strong 'to the’ weak, True neigh- 
bourly kindness to a weak neighbour is shown in acts 
which help him to help hiimself.” 

* And Mr. Scanton refused to join you in doing this 
neighbourly kindness?” 

“ Yes; meanly and insolently' refused,” answered 
Hallam, with reviving indignation. 

“ What didvhe say ?” 

* As T told: him’ my errand, I'saw his countenance 
change. There is not much of t or warmth in it 
at anytime; but the few gleams that touched it here 
— _— faded all out, until it became absolutely 

gid. : 

“*T can’t do anything’ in this case,’ he answered, 
a before I was done‘speaking. ‘His manner was 
rude. 

“*But, Mr. Scanton,’I continued, resolved, in my 
anxiety to serve Mrs. Milton, not to be put off easily, 
*this is a case of no eommon interest. Let me give 
you some of the facts.” ; 

“*Exeuse me,’ he replied, frowning and moving 
restlessly in his chair.. ‘I had rather not hear them ; 
and if you'll take my advice, you'll be & little chary 
about taking up ‘the case of every plausible’stranger 
| you happen to meet. I say nothing agai:ist, but* cer- 
| tainly sliall do nothing for, Mrs. Milton, or whatever 
| she may be pleased to call herself.” 
| “*Good morning!’ I said,'and turned off abruptly. 
I was angry, and he knew it.” 

I waited until my friend camé back’ again to some 
| degree of codlméss. 

“ Perhaps,” said I, “he knows this Mrs, Milton'a 
great deal better than you do.” 

‘* He never heard of lier in all his life before!” was 
positively answered. 

“ Why do you say that?” 

“Because I am sure ‘of it.. He’s a méan, miserly 
} old wretch, without a touch of human sympathy in 
| his nature.” 
| No; in (that ‘you misjudge him. “Mr. Scranfon I 
| kuow to be a kind-hearted man; but he is ‘prudént 

and thoughtful. Mete feeling is rarely if ever’ per- 
} mitted to govern his‘actions: He must see a thing to 
be right before he does it.” 
“The calm head and the cold heart! Faugh! I 
can’t endure such men.” 
“ They serve society best in the long run, I take it,” 
was ny answer.  “ But, to come batk to Mrs. Milton. 
| My reading of Mr. Scraéitton’s language and manner 
| is against her. He never*talks idly. “Depend upon it, 
his ‘ Whatever she maybe pleased to call herself,” has 
| & meaning that you would do well to consider.” 
| But he flouted the idea, and repeateé his strong 
| sentences against Mr. Scranton.’ Six months after- 
| wards, while incompahy with Mr. Hallam, the thought 
of Mrs. Milton crossed my mind, and I' said: 
| (“What of the poor lady in ‘whom ‘you were so 
much interested a while ago? Did you get the two 
| hundred pounds and start her in business? ”° ‘ 

*“ Don’t talk about her!" he'‘replied, a-red spot 
burning on liis chéek. -“ She was a handsome swind- 
ler—took o'r ‘money, and went‘off ti London to buy 
goods, but forgot to return.” 

“Mr. Scranton was not so far wrong, after all,” 
said. T. 

“I beg your pardon!” Hallam ‘quickly -replied. 
“He was, wrong.” 

“ Not as against your fair swindler.” 

“ But as against humauity, of which she stood the 
representative.. You needn't try to’ bolster up ‘Sérané 
ton. I imow his quality.» ‘I've read him through and 
| throughs A cold-hearted, ‘selfish: mean, unsympa- 
| thising man.” : 
| It. sas: in vain that I defended Mr. Scranton: 
Hallam would hear: nothing in: his favour, and con- 
tinned to denounce him. as wafeeling, heartléss, ‘brutal: 

A year afterwards. he came to me in great*trouble 
of.mind. His affairs had gone wtong. | Temperametit 
had beew' against him. = Peeling aud’ impulse had 
drawn him into perilous: conditions. ‘Some of‘ ‘the 
| warm-hearted, fair-talking, sympathetic basiness men 
he liked so »well, had’ bettayed him-to his’ loss’; and 
others, upon whum he counted ‘with certainty aa*higs 
way became difficult, refused a helpiag hatde 2) © 
| .* Dhere is no friendship, no heaft, no’zenerdsity, fio’ 
| humanity in the world!” ‘he exclaimed bitterly.’ ““ Tf 
| things go!well, you get fair speech and gracious’ 

smiles ; if ill, cloudy looks ‘and the vold'slioulder.”>"' # 
| I found that a certain-man, a merchant with! whom 
he ‘had for a Jong timé been on intimate terms; held’ 
him in his:;power, andawas about pushing him to the’ 
wall. He had just. beem-to bee this person, Wwho'not 
| only refused)..to hold back -an | éxecution, “tecéitly” 
issued, but: treated jpoor* Hallam ‘with ‘a diseourteay 
that chafed him sorely. fede Dis 9 BO of 








; and gave me the heartache, |_ 


mor 


: ——== 
“T know of byt, one man sho can_hel gas 
T, after clearly understundity the state of adeinn + 
“Who?” he asked, gagerly. 
“ Mr. Seranton.” , ; 
.. The light went. out of pe face, 

“TI happen to know,” I continued, without seemi: 
to observe his change of manner, “ that; he has and 
influétice with this Mr, Storm, who is pressing you 
so closely. In fact, there exists such a relation be- 


tween them, that if Mr. Scranton strongly disap- 


ETBedt tolatort ah See anlind Ha 
tC nal re loomi 
UThy ehdntd he dimagptova? © te aml. 


“Our estimates of Mr. Scranton differ,” said J. 
‘You have suffered. feeling to, blind you in regard to 
his real character, _ New, 1 consider hima just man 
aud a’kind man. He never acts from. mere i ‘ 
Hfe can aiways give you a reason for what he does.” 

Hallam shook-his head, 

“Th ‘thé case of your fair friend, whom he refused 


to help, there was more in his conduct than you ima- 
Binet ot have singe loatned.” Ho Know all about 
er,” . . 

“He did?” 


“Yes. She was the wife of a relative, 

under an assumed name. All the s nition. he felt 

free to give at the time, you received; but yon wers 

angry and did not heed him; you were angry, and 

ase? beep ot 

llam was suty 

“This information,” I added, “ changes your peel 

m 


tion in ,regard to Mr. Scranton, Yon see him 
another point of view.” 

He did not reply. 

“Take my advice, and go to him. State your ease 
plainly, and ask him if he cannot help you. He will 
listen to you patiently, and if he can seo the way clear, 
will render you service, If his head is cool, his heart 
is warm. I know the man. But he will only act 
from a just judgment in any case. My word fort, 
if you can make him see that Storm is acting from 
that seltish eagerness which will have its own, no 
matter who or what suffers, he will say to Storm— 
|* Not one step further in that direction ;’ and his word 
| will prevail.” : 
| My friend’s peril was so. great, that he could not 
tutn from any fair offer of help, I was positive and 
urgent. So he went to see Mr. Scranton. On leaving 
my office he said; 

“Td rathet go to be shot!” He looked pale and 
‘wretched.’ , 

“Half-an-hour afterwards he returned. _ His. step 
‘waS light, his form erect, his countenance so changed 
that hé scarcely looked like the man who had turned 
from me with a most painful air of dejection onlya 
little while before, - 

“ All right,” he said, almest cheerily, “ You knew 
the man better than I did.” " 

“Sit Gown and tell me.all about it,” I was, of 
coursé, interested. 

He sat down, saying: 

“T had to drag myself there. Twice I stopped and 
tuthned back; ‘bat, wien I turned, all before me was 
| black and hopeless. “In only ove direction ;was there 
| any promise’ of escape So I went on. again. 

Scranton was sitting at a desk writing when Len 
| He ditl not see me-as T approachéd him,,and I hadte 

speak. He looked up, and I expected a frown; 
his {scé lighted with a kindly expression, 
hes ‘Can [-ha¥e a few.words with you, Mr, Scran- 
ton?” T said. *'The words so choked me, that I could 
hardly bring them into utterance. - 

“He drew me a chair close to, the desx where he 
wis sitting. As I sat down, he replied, encouragingly; 
* As many as you please, Mr. Hallam. Say on. .»,. 

“Tie ice was broken, My heart. wae lighter. J 
could’ breathé freely. What'a sense of relief I ex- 
périénted: “AS soot As I could collect my thoughts, 1 
told’ my ‘story. He listened, without a movement or 
a response. ‘What a calm, self-poised man he is! 
1 saw'that he was intérested, but could not toll whe 
ther’ hé would be forme or against me. Alter I had 
finished, he asked a great many questions; quesiions 
that made’it plain to me that he not only understood 
thy exact situation, but was concerned for me, He 
then pointed out several mistakes thet [pad made, 
and -showéd me thaf certain things I purposed daing 
wéte not "bést.’ “What a sound judgment, the” mao 








Has. we 
* 4 “Gtye° youtself ‘ne further ‘trouble about Mr. 
Storm,’ he said, at last, when he fully, comprehen 

thé ease! “Hels not acting tight. Call and se¢ me 
to-morrow;"and ff. ‘you ‘will’ submit’s full statement o 
Yottr affairs, Twill advise and ‘help you in ever, rey 
pet way: "T see that You mean to do justly, aud 4 

is all'in ‘yout favour "| n ta 

‘oT ¢hinked * Hith hae ee eyes. 1 1 

sttongly, you kidw? itis my datdié. “But he wasps, 





cool and calm as an, October evening.” me 
aw You ill submit’ the dtatement of your affair”, 
gafd Litotoe” nT (ee . lemme 
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“Oh yes! He has won me over. I will trust both 
his head and Sates . oe ‘ 


allegations, 
pam. eset blind feelii 
or the oppressor of innapence, 
to have his name in 
cipled or vicious ; not... 
indulgent 9 nor to stand: 
appeals to him ere vain 

ment,’ » 

wi & will Ws have Ge A 
Hallam. ‘(They are as- . 
stonesia-atches, or as piers an L abutme 
not bruised in striking pier i 

by their : calm and. ru: Hag 
ce t Bat thes ; 


fill not give money 
help he upprin- 


eres ledgoot eur i 
«fo be half the cure. For all 
mations to the-contrary, he is 
sda of men, and is not so. 
Isive erly. He i 


You must know that, in my younger days, Iwas 
an idler in Londom. I lived there for, a time, osten- 
sibly on two hundred pounds,a year, but in reality/on 
v&,thousand, imore:or less—the other eight hundred 
obeing'in sheshape of promises to pay, which resulted, 
(8 you.can easil yiimagine, ini making me mu¢li sought 
alter, especially by my)creditors. 

Matters: weat:onsfrom bad to worse; until I 
was. foreedta the,conclusion!that: I must either quit 
London .or take ap my. abode in.» debtor's :prisoné. The 
latter:vag not.a» pleasant: alternative to.a main’as)fond 
of active lifeand congenial society as myself; anid so, 
with--considerable;..reluctance, I resolved apdm*the 
former, Li had; in ‘fact, fixed ; upon: the, day: foremy 
ysuddey. departure,-and. was using »all:my: inventive 
nfaculties to keep myself in passable ddveun till tienp- 
\pointed time, when, early one morning, there sounded 
on my doer what-I cousidered a rather-ominots’ rap. 
_Lopened. the. dooys: with a 1 yee nervousness, &hd 
(found myself-confzonted svith a person whose dress 
-#nd appearance,.1..did--notithink at alk prepossessing. 
He had only one-eye; but’ that, I.fancidd, looked 
~~ enough).to..belong-to a bailiff, orié lawyer's 


“ Mr, Henny Staunton ? ?.he said, ina short -busi- 
Dees-hike tone of inguinry. 
“And if s02.”.1 answered in the samemanner, 
“Then you.are requested, to call on Afessis, Bock 
and Bogle, solicitors, at your earliest. possible: conve- 
nignee |” the handiig mei. printed) éard, 
sontaining the address of the individuals named, and 
ip wheeled yer ca dblahed, and went off like mavrtinst. 
@ matter over seriously, and at last de- }: 
alist to. go.) Perhaps something -had ..reallyturned 
op in. my. malady rete | aed ner egey mre often 
me, ora future legacy from some 
Aaknown Ad tee been a believer in dteams 
and fortune-telling:; and) a.well-paid:.gipsy woman,| 
When she wag yet@ mere girl, bad predieted that:she 
‘Would some day be the mother of # noble.son—which 
had \construe@ into meaning» that the 
$id unborn would.be the pon(of,a; noble—and as her 
husband; my, father, didnot prove to. be pr penne 
ito, but. only..« respectable tradesman, of:comnde:slie 
‘Was-always looking. to, see. the prediction: verified .in 
Gre aes Wey; aud continued woking the dos: ‘of 
ifnongh antes subjects: Tealled. ‘ats the .offies 
of Beck and Beck, wad out, but Bagle was in, . «L 
think he sho — been named Bungle. «le vwas 
espe pos fussy en, F with red hairy eoelaari 
Rae At hued ey: 7 Thay yeu 
, ta, taake your aq whonets Mr, 
Bidacias he sai, wi ious bow; ias soon 


a ek gar in aes ett te ny 5 a bound 


y | il ot. roaileite as much sie as himself, for I saw 


want to ask a few questions. 


ra WG gpradieesti and i aS 
a a decay nem t 
ah y heart, that 


I think we’ ve got 


iunton, for asking 
way of ree 


je me, Tenor 
itliet delicate questions—ia 
muderstand a!” 


3 aT Sne sont Where, shall I. begin ? 
mr och maser’ 9 een nee 


1 


‘so! Ha! ha! ha!” cried 
. Bogle, rubbing his hands together, and his.red 
) getting tar of blood, that I was afraid it would 
‘our Serine dye see? Four 
nie pa aig and [’ll 
= es 
gist ry ther, has re oe re- 
e.” 


. 


og soi line ure ae vat 
he, as we lawyers sometimes 
have traced the matter down, 


‘the question, ~ Whe else, eh? Sir—perhaps I should 

tather say my lord—I congratulate you,” and Mr. 
from his 

Shook it tl 


den ¥isions in the future, and a solution of the 


my. gresitons I had only to show them my certificate 
from ik and Bogle, and refer them to those sharp 
men’ of; the law, to, bring them all faw ning about 
me like so many eurs, hoping my lordship 
"ee ree ta give them my lordship’s patronage. 

the next six weeks I hada pretty gay time; 
and besides doubling my debts, I managed to spend 
nearly the. whole of my borrowed money. It was 
| soon noiged about who I was likely, to be, and cards 
and eta ot showered in upon me, and dinners, 
suppers, rou routs, and a hundred other. amusements, 
kept: = brain in a whirl, and givo me no time for 
cool re’ 

In the midst/ofiall this the crash came. The thun- 
 derbolt fell and I was stupned. It took the outward 
semblance of Mr. Bogie, appearing before’ me in a 
terrible passion, calling me all kinds of opprobrious 
names and ding back his money. 

“What is the matter with you ? are you mad?” do- 
manded I, and amazed. 

4 Matter @ h, you swindling rascal!” he'almost 
screamed, “You're no lord, and never will be. You're 
a s"ilanousgon of petty tradesman! I have been 

I want my money back!) I'll give 
zoel elem, yon lew, youtoapootoe! i 's another Staunton: that’s 
t }. and - Ghines nothing but the worst 
skins of lows yblood in your veins! Your fatlier 
ought to h a scallion, if he wasn’t, and your 
mother Hi 

Mr. Dogladid not goteny further, in his:abuse. Tis 
mouth:.was. ped by a blow that stretched lim 
sonsclean I senerecod the whole matter. ‘Thero 
had + ys a ke made in the person—a blunder pro- 


I was,outjof it. It wasa pleasant enough mis- 
efor me till the truth was discovered. But “ow n! 
“ah, gentlemen, I assure you I have no desire to be tle 
wrong man fern! E. Bb. 


grandfather was nearest of |, bably co by Bogle himself. I felt that London 
} a and his: sdeets chap was no longa ‘the place for me, and in less than two 





years in the East Indies, and father was eight years 
and nine months a soldier. I haveseen more carn: 





eee problem, how to get rid of my creditors without 
xidding ,London of, myself; but I though it. best. to 
keep up my dignity and not seem surprised at my 
good fortune; and so, as soon as I could get relieved 
from the crushing, awful hand-shake of the lawyer, I 
drew’ myself up, took one or two twirls at my mous- 
tache, and replied very coolly: 

“Yes, Iknow. “I have been looking for something 
‘of this kind for some timé. ‘Really, you are very 
élever!- How did you'find it all out?” 

“Ohi, let ws alone for that—we lawyers; ha! lia! 
hia!” laughed Mr. Boyle, giving me sandry. ‘knowing 
winks. ‘But you are not'a lord yet de facto, even if 
you ‘are de jure,’ he added, rather gravely, “'There 
aré’some’ shrewd law matters fo be attended to, and I 
trust you will leave the business in our hands.” 

“Of course,” returned 1“ who else’ could attend to 
nit so well? °‘All'that I neéd-at' present’ is’a couple of 
thousand: potinds or so, for current ‘expenses, and a 


and bloodshed than both my father and etanafather. 
I have been in eighteen engagements; there are 
eighteen general engagements marked on my (is- 
} fan. LT have written these lines on the loss of my 
eg: 
. Good leg, thou wast a fatthful'friend, 
And truly hast thy duty done; 
I thank thee most that to the end 
Thou didst not let ry body run. 


Strange paradox, that in the flight, 

When I of thee was thus bereft, 
T lest my left leg for the right, 

And yet the right’s the one, that’s left, 
But while the sturdy stump remains, 

I may beable yet to patch it; 
For even now I have taken pains 

To get another leg to match: it. 

Wittram Deaw Sarit. 





certificate fiom your law firm ‘to the effect that’ I am 
‘hei? to the title arid estate of Lord Copelind, for which, | 
tof Course, I am ‘willing to give a usurious bond, pay- 
able as‘soon as f come into’ possession.” 
4 “How much?” queried Mr. Bogle; with a greedy | 
look:' “* Reeollect, young man, there is a great risk | 
here—‘there is many a elip between the cup and the | 
tip? you iknow.” 
o Oh, oI ‘aan. certain, if you are not!” I rejoinet. | 
“The whole natter is very clear to’me: I have been 
yexpecting this) windfall’ for yout, Pall, tame your 
own terms |” | 
“ Money {is pretty seares with us just now —we 
sheuld be obliged to borrow and pay a heavy interest 
ptoaccomnibdate: you,” ‘said’ Bogle seriously, thus pre- 
sparing. m6 foria hard bargain. “Still,” he procéeded, 
sharply “watching mry countenance, “in order to ‘do 
yourn favour-merely that, you know, at a risk, you 
isee~in fact! a great: risk,’ why, ahem ! ‘perhaps we 
imight veutaré to ‘let you haves couple of thousaid 
—ior—ahem ! a—ah—my a bond for five thousand, you 
know.” oye ¢ 
aI bee youare very sharp,” returned I, pleasantly; 
Hy wery «sharp, iudest Suppose now we “say three 
began } 
Oh; bless your soul; Mr. Staunton, we cowldn’t in- 
déed! not even td accommodate you! ‘no indeed!” 
.oKifinadl y-agreedyto ‘his ‘térms. ‘I should t:ve done 
so had they been double, so- much (was ‘I in want of 
ready money:! Ingot the umount» the next day, in the 
presence df both lawyers, 80 surewere they of my 
being the!fature Lord’ Copeland, This, in fact; was a 
substantial proof. that ‘they were sure; and with two 
thousand pounds is my possession, and a large estate 
andi title,:in prospective, it-may veadily be belioved I 
resumed’ London life with astonishing ‘hilarity and 
wigouwe! yIoidid not use niy present mais to pay off 





ui had han ded him’ my Feet “ Sit down, sir, I 


— Letter from a Stockport Weaver who lost a@ leg at 
Gettysburg. 

A Gratourty.—It has been stated that Mr.. 0, W. 
Lang, the late master-shipwright at Chatham, has Leen 
presented by the Lords of “the Admiralty with a 
gratuity of £50, for having apapepatally launched tho 
iron ship Achilles, 35, 1, 079 tons, 1,250 horse-power, 
| at that dockyard, Mr. Lang having superintended the 
construction of that vessel, which is the first. iron ship 
| built at any of the royal dockyards. 

A Beneveient Act.—Some time since the Chan- 


| ne! Fleet was lying in the Mersey, off Liverpool. A 


lady .on board one of the ships accidentally fell into 
the water, and would have been drowned but for: the 
daring spirit of a blue-jacket belonging to, the Edgar. 
The young man, seeing the perilous position of'/the 
lady, jumped overboard, and. succeeded in saving her 
life. Abeut.a fortnight ago, the Edgar was lying. oif 
Plymouth, when the lady came) on; board, and pre- 
sented the blue-jacket with a medal and £500. : 


Rats AND Micr.~~Rats are’ thirsty beings, and if a 
stack:be built on well-made straddles, and a colony of 
rats should contrive to 'get'into it by mans of a stick 
ora tool left carelessly leaning against it, and acting 
as a bridge over which ‘the rats can run, even under 
these circumstances they can be dislodged by drought, 
either by waiting*for fine weather, or by placing a 
rick-cloth over the stack: The rats would speedily 
die of thirst in such a locality, and are obliged: to jimp 
to the ground in seatch of water, when of course they 
are unable to make good their admission afresh. ‘Mice, 
however, cannot be dislodged in this simple manner, 
as they find a sufficient supply of water in the dew 
that collects upon the thatch, and may be seen in the 
early morning poking their little red heads out of 
their holes, and licking up the dew-drops that hang 





past debts. There was no need of that, to get rid of 


glittering upon the straws. 
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FiSH CULTURE —IL 





Im our last number we gave an account of the re- 
vival or rediscovery in France of the art of pisciculture, 
and the progress which the artificial breeding of fish 
has made within the last few years, not only in that 
country, and on the continent generally, but also in 
the United Kingdom. We now proceed to supply 
some details respecting this extremely interesting and 
highly important species of manufacture. 

The fish manufactory at Huningue, supported by 
the French Government, is the head-quarters of the 
art. The establishment occupies a space of no less 
than 80 acres, on which the buildings necessary for 
carrying on the business have been erected. They 
form a quadrangle, and comprise a principal building, 
48 metres long by 11 metres broad, and two buildings 
placed square with the front, at the ends, having\a 
length of 60 metres by a breadth of 9 metres. In 
front, two guard houses form the fourth side of the 
square. At the principal entrance in the centre is a 
shrubbery relieved by two ponds; and behind the 
principal building is a large shed or storehouse. 

These few particulars will convey an idea of the 
grounds and buildings ; and eur illustration accurately 
represents the interior of the hall where the eggs are 
kept, with the basins for the reception of the young 
fish. From this establishment many millions of eggs 
are annually distributed throughout the country by the 
French Government; for the chief business carried on 
is the receiving and despatching of ova, few fish being 
bred there except by way of experiment. 

We need ‘not, however, further occupy our space 
with details connected with this establishment ; espe- 
cially as we have not now to travel so faras Huningue, 
on tlie banks of the Rhine, for the neeessary particulars 
to show the process of pisciculture, the “science” being 


in full operation at. Hampton, on the banks of the | } ‘ 
| consists of a series of flat troughs made of | elm, 


Thames. The establishment here for hatching fish 
(which is under the auspices of the Angling Preserva- 
tion Society, and the superintendence of 8. Ponder, 
Esq.) is, of course, upon a much smaller scale; but 
it is highly successful, and capable of producing many 
hundreds of thousands of fish annually. The precess 
of fish-making is as follows: 

In a green-house of moderate size, have been erected 
a series of troughs, formed of slate, and arranged, one 
above the other, like steirs. Each trough is three feet 
in length, seven inches in width, and five in depth; 
although the depth need not exceed four inches. In 
the troughsis placeda Jayer of moderately fine gravel, 
about two inches in depth, and stones are placed in it 
at abont two inches apart. 
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[ESTABLISHMENT FOR FISH CULTURE, AT HUNINGUE.—RECEPTION BASINS FOR YOUNG FISH.) 


Above these troughs is placed a large tank, the 
water from which is conducted to the upper trough 


| by a pipe. and stopcock, At, alternate ends of each 


trough is placed a short pipe, which conveys the 
water from one to the other, and in consequence of 
their alternate arrangement, compels the water to 
pass over the entire surface of the gravel. Thus, we 
will sup is the nest formed; now.as to the means 
by which the eggs are obtained by the piscioulturist. 
Nothing is simpler than this process. At the 
spawning time, just when the female. fish is about to 
deposit her eggs, she is put into a tub with water, 
and by a little manipulation the whole of the eggs, or 
‘hard roe,” are soon laid in the tub. The fish is 
then released, and returned to her native river. A 
male fish of the same species is then put into the 
same receptacle, and some of the milt, or “soft roe,” 
is deposited in like manner. He is also then set at 


| liberty; the water is stirred for a few minutes, when 


it becomes cloudy, as if milk had been poured into it, 


| but soon regains its former clearness. The eggs are 
| then rinsed with fresh water, and are ready to be put 


into the trough, 

The eggs are carefully laid upon the gravel, so as 
to lodge in its interstices, each trough containing 
three thousand ova. ‘Therefore, this single set of 
troughs can turn out about thirty thousand young 
fish at one hatching, the proportion of unhatched 
eggs being extremely small when they are in good 
condition, 

When the eggs are properly arranged, the water is 
made to flow very gently over them, and its force is 
gradually inereased until it resembles as nearly as 
possible the shallow rippling part of the stream where 
the fish naturally lays its eggs, and the motion of 
which would seem to be'essential to the hatching of 


ess. 
Another establishment is placed in the epen air, aud 


measuring four feet in length, fifteen inches in width, 
and eight in depth. These troughs or boxes are fur- 
nished with gravel and stones; like the others; they 
are set end to end, and water flows continually 
through them from a little spring which has bee 
diverted for that purpose. ; 
The eggs are placed in the upper boxes, covered 
with coarse gravel, and the water made to flow geutly 
over them, until] they are hatched, which usually 
takes place in sixty or seventy days. The tempera- 
ture of the water has, however, great influence on the 
time oceepied in hatching. When the water is kept 
at a temperature of 45 degrees Falrenheit, the com- 
mencement of the process of incubation is visible iu 





fifty-five days, the action of the heart being the 


of sweet peas, and the healthy, and vivified 
cg, has a nliar translucency, emitting = or 
y ns as the light passes through it. 

As the eggs Da p= 5 apa me aT 
and when the little fish makes its escape from its 
envelope, the -vesicle retains its warm hue. In- 
pen vt ge ik this vesicle that the existence of the 
very young can be detected as they lie among the 
ES 
transparency would escape o on 

for the ruddy hue in the egg-vesicle which is attached. 

When first hatched, the young fish is a most curious 
little object, having a thin, long, transparent body, 
hardly visible as;we have just said, when immersed, 
and bearing the yelk of the egg attached to its abdo- 
men, ‘This egg-vesicle is traversed by the minutest 
imaginable morsels of bright scarlet, and remains 
visible for about seven weeks. So long as the little 
creature retains this vesicle, it needs no food, and 
takes no trouble about feeding; about the seventh or 
eighth week, however, when the vesicle is absorbed 
into the bedy, the young fry is thrown on its own 

for the means of subsistence. 

Now comes the trial-time of its life, and “ what to 
eat” becomes for it a vital question, What is to be 
its food, and how ‘is it to obtain it?» At this point 
many ulturists have failed. | Liver, dried and 
reduced to powder, is held in not a little estimation; 
and 60 are little worms and caddis, chopped very fine. 
Stale bread, grated into a fine powder, is also a useful 
kind of food; but the method adopted by the Chinese 
would seem to the chief recommendation. 
These ingenious inventors and: discoverers have for 
ages practised fish-breeding—({incubating the eggs of 
fish, by enclosing the ova in s fowl's eggshell, and 
then p g it, im the first instance, under a hen to be 
hatehed)—and they, when they perceive the young 

the egg-vesicles, and begin to re 
quire other means of sustenance, beat up the of 
eggs, and pour it into the water, thus furn the 
young fish with a kind of diet which is analegous to 
the nutriment that was contained Pach mags from 
which they had previously drawn su ppo! 
When the young’ fish ‘are fit’to be taken to the 
river, and turned! leose on existénce, thoy are 
in a proper water vessel, transferred in it to a boat, 
and thenes deposited in the river, a hundred or #0 at # 





time, wherever # favourable spot presents itself. 
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THE SECRET CHAMBER. 
$$$ 
CHAPTER UL 


Lients were brought in, and soon after Vernor 
entered and looked around as if still expecting to see 
the gipsy. He lightly said: 

“So your visitor has departed, sir ; I had no idea 
that she was an old acquaintance of yours, or I would 
not have threatened her with,my hounds. Yet I 
think that if the landed gentry would drive the gipsies 
from their lands as fast as they light down upon them 
to commit their depredations, the country would soon 
be rid of such a@ pest.” ; 

“That may be true, but since.others tolerate them, 
we must do the same. The woman, who came hither 
this evening has claims on me, and I wish herself 
and her followers to remain unmolested. In fact, I 
have promised her my protection.” 

"Oh! I shall not interfere with her now, sir. I 
was foolishly angry at the fortune she read me, but 
tince I have no faith in such stuff, it would be absurd 
to resent it. Besides, toward a friend of yours, how- 
ever humble, forbearance is due.” 

“This woman is not a friend of mine, Vernor, “re- 
plied the baronet, testily. I do not.claim friend- 
ship with a wandering vagrant like that, but she is 
entitled to some consideration, on the score of evente 
that happened long ago. I cannot explain, nor is it 
Recessary to do so. My wishes will suffice to prevent 
you from interfering with this ganginany way. I 
should be sorry to know that-you had even talked 
with one of them.” 


PP a keenly regarded his father, and he abruptly 


“Then you must enlighten me on one subject, sir, 
or T shall certainly seek this female dragon, and try 
rd skill on her, What did she mean by speaking of 

Secret Chamber? You were deeply moved, I 
“Tu and——” 

y dear boy,” interrupted the baronet, ki 
bes affected calmness, “I have long ‘ntended ‘te 
oh ide this knowledge to you, as @ ion of your 

eritance, Tothe successive lords of the Priory, the 
exis tert ace, this chamber has been imparted under the 

of sec: and ledge 
tts locality must also be eee pectin 

Yadoubtedly—I give you my pledge to do so,” re- 

© young man with much excitement. “ 

il me all about it.” ‘ 

In the older portion of the house, which was once 
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contrived that no one would ever suspect its exis- 
tence. It was situatedin the very heart of the build- 
ing, with no outlet )save’ through the passage which 
leads to it through the cellars. The entrance to 
it is known only to myself, and—and—one other. It 
was doubtless used as a chamber of penitence in 
ancient times. But it is now many years since I 
have entered it, aud I think there will be much diffi- 
culty in penetrating to it again,” } 

Sir Hugh uttered this explanation calmly and na- 
turally, and his son listened to it with intense interest. 

Suddenly Vernor spoke: 

“ Wheu do you propose to send Gerald to Oxford, 
sir? I believe he lias chosen to be a learned drone, in 
place of a man of action.” 

His sneering tone caused Sir Hugh to look up at 
him with an expression of sw 

“Has any ill-feeling arisen between you and your 
cousin, that you speak of him thus?” 

** No—not exactly that; but I am tired of his airs 

of superiority. His tastes lead him to book-lore; mine 
to field sports, and we have managed to get along to- 
gether without much clashing ; but if he is to do any- 
thing in life, it is time he was setting about it. Besides, 
I know he is impatient to enter college, where he anti- 
cipates winning great honours. For myself, I care no- 
thing forsuch learned lumber ; a strong hand, a quick 
eye, and the will to use them, will be the keys to suc- 
cess in the daysthat are coming. If, as the gipsy pro- 
phesied, Gerald is to be crewned with honours and 
good fortune, I am resolved to be equally crowned with 
pleasure and renown.” 
“ Ho, then you are jealous of the good foretold 
to your cousin. Butit is idle to believe in what that 
old beldame said. She knews no more of the future 
than either you or I, and she indulged an old spite in 
irritating a against your kinsman.” 

“Spite! Who is she, sir, and why should she feel 


it toward me? for I do not remember ever seeing her 
before.” 


“ But you had threatened her, and that was enough 


to arouse her gipsy blood against you. 


“ You spoke of an old spite, sir, and that I could not 


have caused.” 


“Did 1L?—well, the word was inadvertently used; 


for she can do-you no harm, unless you give her the 
power herself, by seeking ber, or 
fluence in some way. 


under her in- 
“Then give me the clue to the Secret Chamber and 


Pray | I promise to keep clear of her. | But if you refuse to 
de this, I eannot say what the result 


be.” 


At this cool assertion, Sir Hugh felt inclined to fall 





[VERNor SUDDENLY CONFRONTED BY THE GIPSY QUEEN. | 


resolute face before him assured him that the day had 
passed in which Vernor could be terrified into sub- 
mission by an outburst of anger. He felt assured that 
this daring spirit would penetrate the mystery of that 
secluded spot, and all that remained for him to do was 
to gain sufficient time to remove from it the ghastly 
evidences of what had happened there. 

He curbed his wrath, and said : 

“Wait till I recover, and I will myself show you 
the way to the chamber as soon as I am in a condition 
todoso. Only keep clear of the gipsies’ camp, and do 
not’ seek to meddle with them in any way, and your 
curiosity shall be fully gratified.” 

“Thank, you, sir; I can easily promise the last, for 
I do not care to encounter that old beldame again. 
She rded me with a most sinister expression, and 
I cannot help thinking she would be glad to do me an 
evil turn.” 

“ The world is wide enough to hold you both with- 
out your coming in contact with each other. If you 
regard my wislies, you will seek to doso. If this 
woman or her son should cress your path, I desire 
that you will let them pass upon their way, and hold 
no communion with them.” 

Vernor listened with an appearance of respect; 
but the very anxiety of Sir Hugh to impress upon 
him the necessity of avoiding the gipsy only increased 
his desire to fathom the cause of his father’s evident 
discomposure at her appearance. It cost him little to 
promise, but keeping his pledge was quite another 
thing. 

Hs compromised with his conscience by thinkin 
that he would not absolutely seek an interview wi 
her, but, if chance offered him one, he would use his 
utmost ingenuity to discover the secret tie that existed 
between two persons whose worldly positions were so 
widely severed. 

He again recurred to Gerald: 

“You have not answefed my question with reference 
to my cousin, sir; when dees he go to college, and 
how is he to be supported there? for that seems to me 


to be @ question of vital importance.” 


“ He will go when I see fit to send him,” replied 


Sir 'Hugh, testily, “and the money his mother has 
hoarded from her annuity since she has been with me, 
will enable him to live there. When his college 
course is ended, Gerald may some day become my 
Lord Chancellor. 
is industrious—two very powerful levers to help aman 
foward in life, and he may aid to bring the old name 
into notice again.” 


The lad good abilities, and he 


“You seem proud of your nephew's talents, Sir 








Sveupied by the monks, is an apartment so cunningly 


into one of his tornadoes of passion, but the calm and 


Hugh,” said Vernor, with a sneer. ‘ Perhaps you ree 
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gret that fate has not given you such a son, in place | 
of a wild, sport-loving roysterer like myself.” 

“No, Vernor, I am satisfied with you, for you are 
of the true, high-mettled old stocks I donot compare 
you with this quiet lad, whose spirit accords 
with his humble fortunes. I omy hope that in the 
path Gerald has chosen, he will achieve distinction, 
for the sake of the family from which he sprang. But 
you are the heir of the old name &nd honours, and 
you must play a more brilliant game than your cousin 
would dare to attempt. You are handgome,and_haye 
education ; with a little polishing, you may 
become as & gallant as I once was. You must 
win an hei and. make her fortune the:stepping- 
stone to gréafer successes.” 

Vernor smiled disdainfully. 

“The heiress must be handsome, or Tl none -of 
her, Ishall not sell myself toa fright for a bag of 
money.” 

‘Pooh! there aré plenty of ty andiattractive 
women who possess wealth, ‘But. it will baytime | 
enough to leok up one when youare a few years older. | 
In the meantime, if I could afferd to let youstravel on 
the continent a few years, it Would be a great adyan- 
tage to you. Then, you t return |omean accom= 





plished man of the world, and select a wife irom the, 
fairest and richest of English girls. But my income}, Ha = 
7a Oh, Gerald, Eyrish you were..a poet! %: 


has nartowed-down until I see no prospect-of accom- 
plishing se désirable an end.” 

“If you had hoarded for me, sir, as my aunt seems 
to haye done:for her son, I night have possessed the 
means of making this tour.” 

Sir Hugh flushed purple, and said with excitement: 

“ We were very differéntly situated. Mrs. Metharn 
has been at a very little expense here, while I have 
used my means to maintain the poor state in which we 
live. Do not fling @ xeproach at my early prodigality, 
boy; for I-willmot bear it. If I have wreeked your 
fortune with my own, I have wit enough-to-help.you, 
to reconstruct it, if you will be guided by my advice,”" 

“ So far as it tallies with my ewn judgment I promise 
to do so,” replied Vernor, coolly. ‘I did not intend 
to reproach you, sir; for you have been a very indul- 
gent father to me. We have at least one common 
interest—the aggrandizement of our fallen family; 
and I am quite ready to do anything that is reasonable 
to restore the tarnished lustre of its fortunes.” 

“ Right, lad; and we shall find the.means, be sure | 
of that.” 

‘\T hope so, sir,” replied Vernor, ashe arose to retire. 
But just now my most lively interest is in-your resto- 
ration to your usual activity, for my curiosity to visit 
the secret ¢hamber will be on, the alert, till itis gratified. 
T shall think of, dream of nothing but that mysterious 
spot till I have explored it and leamed all its gloomy 
history.” 

He aoe out with a cheerful, good-nigat, and Sir 
Hugh sank on his chair, mnttering with pale dips: | 
“All—all! The Jast.reeord must: be kept from your | 
knowledge, at ail hazards... Oh, eurses on the. im- 
becility that made me a villain! . Curses on the waste 
of health and life that has. made me the wreck I am! 
Whiy.ean I noi go to that den of. horrors and see for 
myself what blasting evidence of my crime cremains | 
to witness against me to my son, to her son, of the sad 
fate I gaye his mother?” 

Sir Hugh fell into one ofhis impotent rages, and on 
the unoffending servant who came in to assist him to 
his own apartment, the burden ef his wrath fell, 

John was.accustomed to such outbursts, and he 
bore his master’s vituperation in sullen silence; for, 
in his present raeod, the man knew that Sir Hugh 
would bear no reply te his maledictions, 

After he was in bed, Mrs. Methurn ‘came in and 
mixed his night-draught... There was something.in 
her calm face and serene manner, which always 
checked the old,man in his fiercest,outburst of tem- 
per, and he repressed his oaths and took his medicine 
in silence, As she was leaving him, he said in a 
rough voice: 

* Agnes, tell Gerald that he may set out for Oxford 
as soon as. things. can be made ready for his depar- 
ture.” 

“ Thank you, Sir Hugh. My son will be glad to 
hear tlis news, for he is losing time here, and we have 
been awaiting your decisien several weeks.” 

© Then why couldn’t you speak out before this?” 

“I thought you fully understood. our, wishes, Sir 
Hugh. You know that it is two months singe,my 
son was declared by his.tutor fit to euter college,” 

“Hie tutor! the beggarly parson, with his Greek 
and Latin rubbish, is a great judge, to. be sure! :.But 
it’s none of my, business... If it’s your will and the 
boy's wish, I suppose, it is the best the lad.can do,” 

*It is the only, path open to him, and L am yery 
grateful to Mr, Clyde, for his Jiberal offer,” was, the 
quiet response. _‘‘Gerald,ig anxious to make his..way. 
in life in some honeurable calling, and. that. of the law 
will give scope to the abilities, believe he possesses,” 

“Umph! , T.only hope, hé:may show, them, tuat’s)| 
all. “Bat it will be'many a long year before he éan | 
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expect to win his bread. All your savings will go, 
and. more too.” 

“T have hoarded them for this purpose, and if they 
were many times as great I would cheerfully devote 
them to it, The ultimate success of my dear boy will 
reward me for-every sacrifice.” 

“Tf he wins—if he wins; but that has to be tried 
yet. Good night; I believe I havea fever with all 
this cursed excitement. Im p.quiet, and there is 
no use in talking half the nig’ het is already 
settled.” Ny ase 

Mrs. Methurn smiled faintly, : 
niously dismissed, returned to the 
she had left Gerald and Ethel. 

“ ‘ 


aceremo- 
in which 


thin ot era Metre 
pani mentale be 


Ethelwas looking ever the : 
and hi lips, as she ligter 
6 Fairie mn. 


child, as he closed the book, ahd tu 








ing face towards her. 

“ That I might make Ethel and her 
brated.as the heavenly ia, and 
lamb? Ah, 


/ patchments ef Ba opetes to 
cover them with oF own dreamy fi plore trek 
conceits.” LEN , 

“ Must you, indeed, go from us? \sFirst’to eol- 
lege, and then to London, to live Fie ae 
and eesnaee What shall I y 
. He smiled faintly, as he-replied :~ ste 

“You! Oh, you will ugh todo.” You will 
learn to make pi ‘and preserves from my good 
mother ; how to make gooSeberry wine and broth for 
the poor, besides all the mysteries of ‘needlework. 
Vernor will teach you to ride after the hounds, and 
my uncle will give’ you a chance to become a capital 
nurse.” 0 1 

“But there:will be no. one to direct my stitdies—no 
one to read with: me; and when we meet again, I shail 
be ashamed of my ignorance.” 

“The deminie has promised to fill: my place. The 
old books will still.«6 hete, and I hope you ‘will not 
lose all interest in them» when your fellow-student is 
gone. As for me,yryour bright little face- will oft rise 
before me, and I know that I shall :yearn to:see it 
smiling néar me again.” 

‘“ Will you, indeed, dear Gerald? But you will be- 
come estranged from us, I am afraid, /This dull, od 
house has not much to bring you back to it again.” 

“ It will contain my dear mother and my sweet little 
pet,” he playfully replied. “It has:‘beew myhome for 
many years, aud. miust-ever be the dearest spot'on 
earth tome. But L have my fortune to make, and I 
must stifle all regrets and give my heart to my studies. 
You shall be proudLof me-yet, Ethel ; andwhena I have 
won tlie meed of success, those I love shall share my 
triumphs. When I become a great law lord, I will 
live.in grand style, and have you and my mother to 
stay. always witli me.” 

“That will be charming. Your mother is mine 
now, andIdon’tintend ever toleave her. But, Gerald, 
will you be obliged: to. cover your beautiful hair with a 
great curled wig, like that.on the picture of Chancellor 
Bacon in the library ?” i 

“ Yes, I suppose so—it is considered dignified; and 
when I win the right to wear a wig, I shall think 
myself upon the sure road: to fortune.” | 

“ But I shall always like you. best:-withyourown 
soft rings of hair that I have so often curled arouad 
my fingers.” 

“ Yet when I become. bald and grey the wig you 
object to will be quiteacceptable,” and he laughed gaily 
at the dismayed expression of her face. : 

“Ol, dear! will you.ever grow fat and red, like Sir 
Hugh, with shaggy..grey: hair hanging .around your 
face? I amafraid I shouldn’t love you as well as'I do! 
now if that »were to happeh.” 7 

“T am sure you're very fond of Sir Hugh, in spite of 
his appearance, Ethel, .Myunclewas once considéred 
a very handsome man, but bad health and the:inactive 
life he has led of late years have sadly changéd him.” 

“Yes,” she. dubiously replied, “I love: him because 
he Jet.me stay at; the Priory -wher my mother died; 
and I would do anything he asked me torde, to prove 
my. gratitude to: bim.” 

“ Right, little one; chorishigratitude, for it is a sacred 
feeling. 4 believe that my uncle is as much interested 
now. in yeur welfare as.if yeu were hisown daughter ; 
andl do not think he willeverask you te do anything 
which will not promete your happiness.” 


my destinytis to 
among the mo 





—————————=: 
Ethel, a thoughtful child, matured by sufferin 
beyond her years, pondered on those words, and ~ 
long afterward, in a momentous crisis of her life suf- 
fered them deeply to influence her decision. r 
Before she ceuld reply, Mrs. Methurn entered, ang 
kissing her son, announced to him his uncle’s wish 


that p ions should at once be made for hi 
ty the Priory. 5 ag 


Gerald heard the news with delight. He was eager 0 
escape to # wider field of action; and, with the con. 
sciousness that his own exertions must win hima posi- 
tion, he was impatient of delay thatinvolved the loss of 
time,which was all-importantto him. His exuberant joy 
was checked by the clond upon his mother’s brow, and 
he suddenly said:. 


“Tams 









et, to think only of myself, 

’ dly, [know ; but you must con- 

absence with the thought that I 

every moment of my tim 

; to win the right to have you sung 
’ 




























my son, it must be many years before that 
Picnagicked, but I give you up cheerfully. 1 
e confidence in your iples, and I know that 
success as industry and,talent may win, must 
“I can’ wait ahd hope, and my 
help to console me for your ab- 
; wir 

and laid her soft cheeks. 
n'8,.a8 she whispered : 

er. Ashaye no mother but you, 


he would really become her 

A; d long been cherished 

mp sjudicious to betray 

ly caressed her protegéc in reply. 

and attentive, while the mother 

l of the future. She entered so 

> all their feelings, that neither of them 

a8 an intruder on the sacredness of 

to maternal counsels and filial 

ab: m to the gentle and pure woman, who 

had devoted so many years of her life to the training 

and development of the immortal spirit given to her 
charge. 

Within a week Gerald took his departure from the 
home in which he had so long lived. 

Sir Hugh |gave him’ much friendly advice as to the 
best means 6f rising in life. 

Vernor shook hands with him, and said, with a 
laugh : 

‘* Well, counsellor, :.if..I should ever get into a 
scrape, I hope you will have skill and cotrage to help 
me out of it. Success to, you, old fellow, and the 
best thing I can. wish. for you is, that; you may never 
have to come to back te this tumble-down, old con- 
cern again.” . 

“T should be very ungrateful if I did not return of 
my own freé “will,” returned Gerald. “Do not fancy 
that yewate altogether quit of me, Vernor, for I shall 
seizé every Opportunity’ to revisit the old place. 
Should you get into trouble, count on the as your fast 
friend in evéry emergency.” 

* Thank you; but-I Know’ if, my ‘wings ever bear 
me’ beyénd’ these’ sylvan shades, it will be long 
enotigh before I «permit them to bring me back again.” 

Vernor turned away with a’ light laugh, and the 
departing’ otie was clasped to his invther’s breast in s 
| long and -elése ‘embrace,’ while Ethel clung to his 
hind; which shé Kissed, and’ covered with her fast 
flowing tears. = 

Gerald went, and with him'the light of at least two 
hearts in ‘the setliided household. ' Sir Hugh scarcely 
missed him, and'Vernor was glad that he was gone: 
A restraint was removed ‘from ‘himself which he 
was well pléeased*to shake off, for thany of his actions 
were disapproved of by’ his‘ cousin, and frankly com- 
mented! on by him when ‘théy were alone together, 
Mingled@ with a'secret respect for his kinsman was » 
seareely ‘acknowledged jealousy of his superior attain- 
ments, though Vernor would make tio effort to emu- 
late them. stoi — : . 

Sir Hugh was recovering slowly, and his son.én- 
deavoured to ‘check ‘his ‘impatieice to visit the spot 
which had so*strongly interested his imagination. A, 
growitig'desire to seé an@ Converse with the pipsy at 
length prevailed overevery’ scruple, and Vernos, on 
the day of Gerald’s departure, mounted his horse, whis- 
tled his dogs to his side, and ‘took’ the:direction of tho 
beechwood, in which’ he knew the ericampment was 
still tobe found * 

He soon came in sight of the little’ dell, in ‘which a 
few? rude tents were standing, that now seemed: to be 
almost deserted: ‘An dld crone, witht several children | 
playing around her, sat-ear thé embers Of the smoul- 
dering fire over which theii breakfast had been cooked 
She glanced-sharply up’ atthe! otiid of approaching | 
hoofs, and precipitately arose as one of the dogs bounded 
towards tier, ebboly-briictii. Phe childtén scrambled _ 
beneath the shelter ofa néighvouring tent; atid the’ 
young man called to the dogs to return to his side. 
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‘As they obeyed.the woman resumed her former po- | shaken the dust from his. garments, and he stood 


sition, and said, in a. wheedling tone: 

“Your honour wouldn’t harm a poor old woman and 
these helpless children. ‘The men are all:away, and 
we are here without protection.” 

“J have no business with you, and no.desire to 
interfere with you in any way,” he curtly replied. “I 
shall merely ride around the encapment and return 
whence I came. Why should you suppose. that I 
swould suffer my dogs to hurt-you? ” 

“ We've heard that you’ye threatened to harry. us, 
but I don’t believe, that such a fine, handsome gen- 
tleman would do such a thing. Let.me tell your 
fortune, sir. Such as you should. have a. brave 

uture.” 
; Vernor turned proudly away as he replied: 

“No, thank you, I have had enough of gipsy for- 
tune-telling.. I will hear nothing from you.” 

He put spurs to his horse and dashed rapidly away. 
She lifted herself to her full height, and raising hex 
hand menacingly, muttered : 

“ Go—and take my malediction with you for a proud 
and hard-hearted one, as you are, y curse never 
yet failed to fall, and it shall blight you yet for grudg- 
ing the wanderers the spot.of ground on which we 
camp and the few hares we may snare. , A: brave des- 
cendant of the true old cavaliers you prove yourself to 


Vernor rode furiously forward; he was in one of 
those reckless moods in which men often commit .acts 
which are afterward bitterly repented of. Suddenly 
the bridle of his horse was, seized by a figure which 
sprang from a thicket in the dense portion of ‘the 
woodland through-whieh his path lay. 

Without pausing to see why his way was. thus 
obstructed, he lashed his whip violently over the head 
of the man, and, using a volley of expletives, com- 
manded him to loose his hold upon his rein. The dogs 
which had lagged in the rear, now came bounding 
toward them, baying loudly, and the man made; an 
effort to retreat, but he stumbled and fell, and the next 
instant the hounds would haye been upon him, but the 


gipsy queen, wearing the same dress in which Vernor | 


had before seen her, strode, suddenly forward; and 
threw herself before his prostrate form. 

“Call off. these brutes!” she commanded, with 
flashing eyes, and dilating nostrils; “if they harni a 
hair of his head it shall be the worse for you, young 
heir of Methurn! It is enough that your blows have 
fallen upon him,.without being torn, by your dogs. He 
but obeyed my command to stop you, that I might 
speak with you, and this is his reward.” 

Vernor obeyed the command, for he.had no wish to 
enrage the gipsy ; she might be of use to him; and 
he Jashed the hounds from the prostrate form on which 
they were ready to bound.. He, was pale with anger 
and excitement, but he restrained thé expression of his 
wrath before.the commanding mien-and savage eyes 
of the woman, for they exerted over him a@ power 
which he could not resist. 

When the clamour subsided, he asked: 

“Why did. you not step forward yourself? I,should 
neve recognized you, and stopped to speak with 
you 

“To what end?” she asked. “ What can the;young 


. lord of the manor have to say to the poor, wanderer;who | 


tarries for a season beneath the shelter, of his: wood- 
land? Sir Hugh would have forbidden the meeting 
ifhe had been aware that, it was likely to take place.” 

“Why should you suppose so? Is there any reason 
why, my father should fear a meeting between you 
and me?” 

“Ho! ho! goandaskhim, Did he not bid you 
leave me and my tribe alone? Did he not warn.you 
to keep far from us? You need not speak, young sir ; 
your face replies readily enough to my. question. .Yes, 
I knew he would utter such a command; ;but you are 
his true son—disobedient and reckless; ready to.rush 
on you know not what.” 

“You speak as if there is danger. to me in seeking 
you,” said Vernor, disdainfully,. ‘I brave it if there 
18: such as you can work me no evil.” 

The woman. defiantly replied : 

“Lowly as I am, deeply as you. seorn me, you shall 
yet feel my grasp upon your, fate, Verner Methurn. 
Vernor—detested name! I crushed one who bore; it 
in her palmy days, and ,I. will you ——... Yet no; 
threats are.idle, Go your way, young map.. Atanother 
day your path and mine shall cross, and then you.shall 
know ayhy 1 hate you.” ; 

“But I wotld know it now; there.is no time Jikée 
the present, and if you have anything to.say, speak it 
out. Why should my. name, inspire .you wih, h 
fierce anger? and to whom do yon, refer?,; ..My 
mother was the only: one who bore it in this partoi the 
country.” 1 : rot 

“Aye; but England isa broad land, and. the, name 
may be found elsewhere, I tio,” replied the gipsy. 
Ride back as. you came,.and do not tell Bir: Hugh thet 
you have talked with me.” : 


While they were speaking, the man, had risen, and’ 


glaring on Vernor with an expression of ferocious en- 
mity. He was tal, and strongly made, and his fingers 
worked nervously apon the handle of a knife, which 
was thrust into a red sash, which ‘he wore round his 
waist, His long hair fell in elf-locks about his face, 
from which gleamed his wild, black eyes, with an’ ex- 
pression that made the visitor almost shrink—for in 
them 'was ‘the light of passion, the power of brute 
force, without the steady light of reason which should 
hold them under control. 

A thrill, almost of apprehension, shot through 
Vernor’s heart as he encountered this baleful glance, 
and felt that he had incurred the hatred of this law- 
less-looking being. He said: 

“Who is this man, and why does he scowl ‘thus 
vindictively upon me? ” 

ave you not laid the weight of your riding-whip 
upon him, and when is such an insult as that forgiven 
by one of our race? Yet fear not—my son shall not 
resent the blow till the time arrives for full and perfect 
retribution.” 

She turned toward the man, and spoke a few words 
te him in a jargon which was unintelligible to Vernor, 
and he sullenly withdrew beneath the cover of the 
thicket. 

The woman waved her hand, and turned as if to 
follow him, but the youth spoke, quickly and im- 
petuously:,, 

“ Stay—LI came hither to speak with you, for I wish 
to ask you the solution of the strange words you~ used 
, to my father when you came to the Priory last week. 

Iam aware of the existence of the secret chamber, 
and Sir Hugh has promised himself to conduct me to 
it, but he is too infirm to visit\it, and. if you will 
show.mejthe entrance to it I will reward you well for 
| the service.” 
The woman paused, and incredulously asked : 
|. “Has he told you all? Yet no, he would not dare. 
| Since you know that such a place exists, find your way 
| to it yourself,, young sir. 
be sure of that.” 

‘Then you have been there? you are familiar with 
| the. place, yet refuse to be my guide? . Here is gold— 
| see how:it glistens through the meshes of my purse; I 
} will give it all to you if you will conduct me to the spot 
I have so great a desire to explore.” 

“Tt is an idle wish, and its fulfilment would work 
you woe. Since Sir Haugh will take you there him- 
self, bide his time. Let him tell his own: story, for 
the present I shall not contradict it,” 

“ Yet you wished to seé me; you sent your son! to 
intercept me. Why should you have done this if you 
had. nothing,to say to me? ” 

“T had much to say, but I have changed my mind. 
I would have spoken of my son to you; would ‘have 
told you who and what he is, but you have struck him, 
and.the'tie that might have existed between you is 
for ever broken. He will now aécept no servicé: at 
your hands, aud I warn you that uo-more implacable 
enemy lives than you have this day made, Go— 
your ‘gold does not tempt me; your entreaties are 
powerless upon, will. as immovable as a rock of 





.| adamant.” 


Vernor impatiently spurred, his horse and whistled 
to his dogs; he saw from the hard expression of the 
| face before him, thet no, concession: was_to be hoped 
for, and he dashed impetuously through the windings 
of the narrow road. 

Minchen smiled grimly, and muttered; 

“Hol Sir Hugh will. take you. to. the secret 
chamber, will. he? Then, he must first go, thither 
himself to prepare it for inspection, and I will have. it 
ready, for his reception. .A- bonnie, welcome to that 
pvison-house shall he meet when he hobbles. there to 
see what proofs of his crime, are left. . Now I must 
seek Melchoir, and see what can be done to tame him 
again.” 

She. plunged into the thicket, and after advancing: a 
few yards, came upon an open 8 in the centre. of 
which covered her son, with his knife grasped in his 
hand, which he was digging furiously into the earth, 
He looked up at her and hoarsely said: 

“T°could have done it but now, but. you bade me 
hold my.hand when.I was ready to\spring,upon Him.” 

“ Softly, Melchoix, that, blustering youngster is: the 
son of your father, and itis not well te shed kindred 
blood,” 


me is the sonjof the woman who . supplanted you-—of 
the man that wronged, you-—-then, why should I forbear 
towards him? His blows shall bear bitter fruit for 
him, It is not enough that,-he has, asurped.my heri- 
| tage, but he must load me with blows and coutumely. 
Ah! he:shall deeply.rue the events of)this day.” 
’ “ Allin good time, my son, ; Only fallow my. coun- 
sels, and you shajl have vengeance upon, him.” 
|, “But why, should I wait? . Why,shall I not wreak 
my will upon him,now ?, He would be as a child in 
f . . 
my) grasp, yet, his; blows tingle.and burn uponany 
flesh ;,they rankle.in my heart, which is seething as # 





Z shall not take you there,’! 


+ My father! . I, have no, father: He who struck |; 


ingiend: civilization are not the same thing: 





cauldron over a blazing fire, yet you bade me hold my 
hand,” 

“ And for good reason, Melchoir.: A brawl between 
you and young Methurn, in which he was seriously 
injured, would lead to ruin to our tribe.. The blood- 
hounds of the law would seize upon us and. drag’ us 
to prison, where we might die witliout a trial, or be 
brought out only to be mocked with the forms of jus- 
tice before being strung up like dogs. No, ne, boy; 
such as we cannot cope with the gentry of the coun- 
try, except through our subtlety and wit. You have 
not much of either, poor fellow, and you must submit 
to be guided by me.” 

Melchoir raised his hand to his head, and parting 
the hair, laid bare a long scar. He bitterly said: 

“If 1 have little wit, it was this that caused it; and 
whose hand dealt the blow that shattered my brain ? 
What do I owe him but wrong and wretchedness ? 
Yet you speak ef him as my father.” 

Something of softness:came into the woman’s face 
as she ran her fingers over. the scar, and she mut- 
tered : 

‘*Poor lad, it was a cruel blow, and you were such 
a little creature then; but he had been drinking, Mel- 
choir, and he scarcely knew whom he struck at. He was 
deeply grieved, and he ‘paid the leech that tended you 
till you were out of danger. In those days Hugh 
Methurn would not have hurt my child if he had 
been in his right mind. ‘No, no, he loved 'me then— 
he loved me.” 

The, voice arose almost to a wail as she uttered 
the last words, and the wild being beside her glared 
on, her with an expression of vindictive auger, as he 
said: 

“His love was never worth much, yet you seem to 
regret it. He has worked you evil enough to crush 
out all memory of his passing passion, yet you cling 
to its memory as if it had proved a blessing instead of 
a curse.” 

“ It is the one bright spot in my life, and why shall 
I not’ sometimes tarn to it?” she asked, eagerly. 
“« But for the results of that heedless blow, I might— 
I would have made-you his heir. I held him under 
my influence ; he was proud of your intelligence and 
your childish beauty. His lands are not entailed; he 
would have settled them on’ you ; but from that un- 
happy day, you turned from him’ with such evident 
dislike, that he became estranged from you. He ceased 
to seek me, and sought a wife among the rich and 
proud. He found one; to her bitter woe, for I 
tempted him to evil against’ her. I avenged her 
rivalry. Oh, yes, that score is settled, and now y 

Her voice died away, and slie rocked hefself to and 
fro, absorbed in thought, which gradually brought 
back the baleful fire to her eyes—the hard and viiidic- 
tive expression of hatred to her mouth. ¥ 

Melchoir put up his knife, and, with a bitter Jaugh, 
said: 

“T stay my wrath at your bidding, bit ‘the time 
will come when I can strike home with sure aim, and 
wipe away the dishonour that las been put upon me. 
If you do not give me the chance I shall find it my- 
self.” 

“Never fear—I will give it to you. Watch and 
wait; the wild blood of this "youth will yet place him 
in our power, and enable ‘us to repay his insults 
without danger to ourselves.” 

Minchen arose, drew her cloak around ler, and pre- 
pared to return’ to the camp.’ Her son followed her 
steps, muttering and twitching the handle of kis knife. 
He was truly a formidable enemy; a creature yeared 
with the wild instincts of his race, with few ideas ‘of 
responsibility, with the fires of hatred seething in his 
veins, and a brain partially warped by the blow 
which had been inflicted ‘upon him in a moment of 


anger. 
‘he boy had attempted to arouse Sir Hugh ‘from 


sleep ‘as he lay overcome with liquor. | He’btruck at 
him in his: blind: fury, fracturing the skull with’ the 
force of the blow. : 

Long and dangerous was the illness tliat followed, 
and Melchoir arose from: his sick bed with inéx- 
tinguishable dislike to the author of his sufferings 
and a mind warped from its originable promise. 

The brutal instincts predominated, and he acknow- 
ledged no influence save that which his mother wieliléd 
over him, and she was hard and rutiless in pursuit ‘f 
her own aims and interests: Poe 

(76 be continried.) : 
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EncuisH AND Scoreu CrvivizaTion.—Notw iti- 
standing’ the! long continuance of a s¥sten: of popular 
education in: Scotland; its péoplé ‘are, to use a mild 
expression, .rougher than’ ‘tHe people of England, 
amongst whow schools have only been established’th 
our own time. ‘The explanation is, that Sehdb-lédri 
‘The 
Scotch ‘area more instructed people thin the English; 
we-have somewhere seen it stated that only 2 por'céi 
are, unable:te read. . The English, however, hiv 
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some centuries longer under the influence of law and 
order. Their moral feelings, and the tendency to re- 
fined and cleanly habits, have consequently got time 
to come into vigour amongst them. The peasant 
Englishman will not strike an adversary when he is 
down; with the t Scots, the maxim which rules 
brawls is, that “the thickest skin stands longest out.” 
Cleanliness has long asserted her reign among the 
English peasantry; it has not yet had time to do so 
amongst the Scotch. It appears, in short, that, even 


with the aid of the active relizious system, now seme | 


eenturies established in Scotland, the original rude- 
ness is not yet nearly so much rubbed out as it is 
amongst their southern neighbours. It is no fault of 
either the educational or the religious system of the 
country; speaking liberally, it is no fault of the 
peopie themselves. It ali arises from this, that a 
people do not pass at one stride from lawlessness and 
dirt to order and tidiness; it is a process that requires 
time and a considerable series of generations. 





WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esy. 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,” “Minnigrey,” de. 





CHAPTER LIX. 
He doth mainiy vary from my sense, 
Who thinks the empire sained by violence 
More absolute and durable than that 
Which gentleness and friendship do create. 
ce. 

Whew Jane recovered from the stupor into which 
surprise and terror had thrown her, she found the car- 
riage which contained herself and companion dashing 
along the road as fast as four horses could convey 
them. For some moments she hesitated to speak. Her 
head had fallen upon the shoulder of her captor, and 
his arm was round her waist. 

Her first impulse was to make an effort to release 
herself. 

“Be quiet!” said the man, in a rough but not un- 
kind tone; “ you are safe enough with me!” 

The poor girl’s first impression had been that Harry 
Sinclair had carried her off. The sound of the voice, 
however, undeceived her; and she mentally thanked 
heaven that the outrage was not the work of one whom 
she had once so fondly and truly loved. 

“ Where am 1?” she faintly demanded. 

“ Can’t you pereeive?—in a carriage!” 

“ And where are you taking me to?” 

“Home!” was the reply; “ where else should you 
be going ? To the mother who bore you—whose heart 
for fourteen years has been grieving for your loss— 
who sought you on foot and in beggary half over Eng- 
land. A mother,” he added, in the bitterness of self- 
reproach, “ whom you need not blush to own—whom 
you can respect as well as love—whatever you may 
think or feel towards your father! ” 

Jane could not repress aninvoluntary shudder. She 
no longer doubted whose arm it was that encircled her 
waist—whose shoulder her head had been pillowed 
upon. It was the returned convict, Ned Cantor. 

“ My father!” she faltered. 

“Bless you, Meg!” exclaimed the pardoned felon, 
pressing her with savage affection to his breast; “ bless 
you for that word. If I have simned,” he said, “I 
have repented, am free from the clutches of the law, 
and am a rich man now!” 

He would have given much of his ill-acquired 
wealth to have pressed his lips to the cheeks of the 
trembling girl beside him—but a feeling he bad never 
experienced before restrained him. She was his child 
—his pure and innocent child. He felt that he was 
ew of her—that his kiss would have been pollu- 


“Tt will pass away,” he thought, “and Meg will 
still love me as she did at our cottage on the 
heath!” 

He sighed—for he remembered with regret the time 
when the spoiled and wayward child used to watch for 
his return, spring upon his knees, and, throwing her 
little arms around his neck, weleome him home, on his 
return from poaching in the woods of Lexden. Bit- 
terly he regretted he had ever been tempted to worse 
crimes. 

“ And Lady Briancourt, father?” she said—for her 
fears naturally reverted to her protectress. “Surely 
you have not been wicked énough to conspire with her 
enemies? It were a poor return for her kindness aud 
affection tc me!” 

“ Has she been kind to you? ” demanded Ned. 

“ A second parent!” replied the grateful girl. “Have 
I not been reared and treated as her grandchild? Did 
she did not save me from a life of degradation and 

shame, when an infant?” 

“Had I known that,” exclaimed her father, with a 
burst of zeal which terrified her; “I would have 
strangled that rascally old Lawyer Quirk, and broken 


is the roughest part about me! ” 
Then Lady Briancourt——”" - 


done with them!” 


“thank heaven for that!” 


in age as in yo 


being. 


and from her children, honour. 


her father. 





| The discovery of the relationship had overwhelmed 
her with disgrace and sorrow—blighted her girlish 


dream of happiness—separated her for ever from the ob- 


ject of her choice. True, she no longer wished to be- 
come the wife of Harry Sinclair—but the wound his 


account. 
She had loved him—perhaps loved him still, And 
in _ one word was a future without hope. Poor 
Jane 
. She felt unhappy, too, on Lady Briancourt’s account. 
What must her benefactress think of her apparent 
desertion of her at such a moment? For Mary she felt 
less uneasiness—she knew that her sister would not 
misjudge her. 
For three days they travelled towards the north— 
stopping only a few hours during the nicht, to snatch 
a hasty repose. On the morning of the fourth day, 
whilst changing horses at. Alnwick, a carriage drove 
into the courtyard of the post-house : the blinds of the 
vehicle were carefully drawn down. 
As Ned Cantor led his daughter to the chaise, the 
domestic upon the box touched his hat. So simple a 
circumstance might not have attracted the attention of 
her father, had he not felt the arm of Jane tremble 
within his. 
“ You know that man?” he said, as soon as they were 
seated. 
“ Yes.” 
“ Who is he?” 
“The servant of Sir Cuthbert Sinclair!” answered 
the agitated girl, her thoughts reverting to her un- 
worthy lover—for the man had frequently been the 
bearer of notes and bouquets from Harry. 
“ Ha, ha!” exclaimed Ned in a tene of satisfaction ; 
“the young spark has not forgotten you, it seems! 
Let him follow you, if he deems you worth the win- 
ning J My child shall not go a beggar to any man’s 
eart!” 
“Father,” interrupted Jane, “ everything between 
Harry and myself is at anend! I shall never be a 
wife!” 
The tone of anguish and shame in which these few 
words were: uttered struck a pang to the heart of the 
pardoned convict. He dared not asked why—his con- 
science whispered him the reason. Instead of feeling 
grateful to Lady Briancourt for the protection she had 
afforded to his child, he secretly cursed her—for he 
felt that the education and principles she had given to 
Jane had placed an eternal barrier between them. It 
was impossible his child could ever love him—and in 
that conviction Ned felt that his crimes had received 
their bitterest punishment. 
The rest of their journey was performed in moody 
silence ; scarcely a word was spoken on either side. 
At the close of the fourth day, the chaise stopped at 
the old tewer of Bordercleugh. 
Mabel was seated in the lower room of the building, 
her eyes anxieusly fixed on the narrow, winding road 
which led to the house. In one hand she held a letter, 
which she had read and re-read a thousand times since 
she received it: it contained but a few hastily-written 
lines, in her husband's coarse, straggling hand; but 
those lines were inexpressibly dear to her maternal 
heart— 
“T have found her—2e shall be home in a few 
ys.” 
How she kissed that little word we! Never had 
monosyllable imparted so much joy before. 
As soon as she had sufficiently récovered from her 
emotion, with nervous haste she set about preparing 9 
chamber for her child. It was'a'work of love. The 
neatest in the house was se and the rest of the 





his grandson's neck. There, don’t fret and tremble so!” 


he added ; “ Iam not halfso bad as I seem! My tongue | she thought would adorn it or make it moro 


“ Pursued her journey unmelested!” replied Ned ; 
“ at least for anything I know or did to preventit! I 
only wanted to recover my own—and that I have done! 
As for Quirk and Sir Phineas, as he called him, T have 


‘Thank heaven for that!” murmured his daughter; 


In the midst of her sorrows, one word had fallen 
from the lips of the convict which filled her bosom with 
emotions of love and tenderness—the sweet and holy 
name of mother, There is music in the very word—it 
is the keynote to the heart’s melodies—dear to us alike 


Time may loosen—absence weaken-~but they can 
never break the tie. How often, even when the grave 
has closed over a mother’s remains, will a word, a look 
recall to mind the patient tenderness of that loved 


The name of mother claims from the world respect; 
It was this feeling which alone prevented Jane from 
attempting to escape from the rough guardianship of 


She could not love him—for the simple 
reason, that she found it impossible to respect him. 


heartlessness had inflicted was not less deep on that 


—_ $a 
It was arranged and re-arranged a dozen Sins . in 
before the affectionate creature felt that she had done 
her best. Even then something seemed wanting—that 
want was the presence of her long-lost child, 

Every morning she had arranged fresh flowers 
in the room, and sighed as she changed them, lest 

ther day should elapse without bringing back 
her treasure, 

He had found her. How? and where? the letter was 
silent. Was she to receive a child whom she could be 
proud of—or one to mourn over and console? Thy 
doubt whether it was'one whom she could love never 
once presented itselfher heart responded to that 
question, 

The quick ears of the listener detected the sound of 
the carriage long before it'turned the abrupt angle in 
the road which brouglit it in sight of the house. Hew 
she trembled. When it stopped, she made ono or two 
efforts to rige—strength was denied her—her feelings 
rendered her powerless, 

‘When Ned and Jane entered the room, the latter 
perceived a woman, Whose countenance was pale and 
agitated, seated near the window. Such a vision had 
‘formerly haunted her youthful dreams at the holm, 
on her first arrival there with Mary; but time had 
gradually effaced the impression. She asked no ques- 
tion, but, throwing her arms around her, let fall her 
head upon the bosom of Mabel, and sobbed the name 
of mother. 

The spell which rendered her parent silent and 
motionless, as some statue upon a tomb, was broken, 
In one long; sweet embrace, she pressed her child to 
her careworn heart, and blessed her with a mother’s 
blessing. 

And there stood the convict husband and father, 
gazing on the scene with mingled feelings of jealousy, 
shame, and satisfaction. He would have given, at 
that bitter, reprowchful moment, half he possessed ‘ 
have enfolded his daughter in his arms—to feel that 
he had the right to her caress—that his blessing would 
not have been a mockery. 

“ This is WeakineesIooltibiness !” he exclaimed, in 
a dissatisfied tone. I expected to have seen you all 
smiles and joy; and here you are, whimpering as if 
you had just lost instead of found her.” 

“Don't be angry Ned,” answered his wife ; “ I shall 
be firmer soon—years of sorrow and trial have made 
me weak. My child, Margaret,” she continued, with 
a fresh outburst of affection; “returned to me sinless 
and pure, for I could as soon doubt Heaven as her! 
How fully has this moment repaid me for the past!” 

** See about getting us something to eat, after our 
journey,” said her husband, with a scowl, “ whilst I 
settle with the postboys; unless,” he added, with s 
sneer, “you expect that Meg andI should sup off tears 
and prayers.” 

“Directly, Ned,” replied his wife, nervously; 
“directly !” for she felt terrified lest, by some out- 
break of his brutal temper, he should alarm her child. 
“ See to it!” he muttered, and left the room. 
“@od!” exclaimed Jane, or rather Margaret, as we 
must for the future call her; “can this man be in truth 
my father?” 

“ Hush, darling!” whispered the anxious mother; 
“he is rongh in his ways and speech, but he loves 





you! Oh, yes, he dearlyloves you! When an infant, 
you could lead him by athread! For my sake, for 
your own, do not thwart him!” 

“Tf I can neither love nor him,” answered 


the high-spirited girl, ‘rest assured that I shall never 
fearhim! But I shall love you—I do love you,”she 

added, “ for you are worthy of affection.” 

*“ You know then——” 

“ All mother—everything—that I am the child ofa 

pardoned convict.” 

On hearing these words, and the tone in which they 

were uttered, thé heart of Mabel sank within her. 
She foresaw that her child, instead of being a bond of 

peace, would prove a continual source of strife between 

herself and her worthless husband, who, even when 

their daughter was an infant, had shown himself 

jealous of any symptoms of affection she had displayed 

towards her mether. 

When Cantor returned to the apartment, he found 

the evening meal arranged. He seated himself withs 
sullen air, and assisted himself to food; but after 

= oneor two morsels, he dropped his kuife and 
lor! 3 

“What is the matter, Ned ?” inquired his wife; 

“you do not eat!” 

“Eat! "repeated the fellow in a tone of bitterness: 

“T haven't the heart to eat!” 

“ Why not?” 

“ Isn't she my child,” he exclaimed, “ as much asshe 


is room ? and didn’t I always love her twice as dearly? 
A 


I have is for her, and yet she has never ome 


kissed me! But I know the reason—I have been #t- 
fortunate ! 
“ that my own child should be the only one 


It is hard—devilish hard,” be aiff 








rooms were stripped of every 





icle of furniture which | proach me with the past!” 
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“J do not reproach ‘you, father! ” answered the poor 


“But you judge me, and that is worse. You know 
my crime, but not the temptation! You have been 
reared in the lap of plenty, never felt the pangs of 
hanger, or wondered where to lay yourhead! It ain’t 
right—it ain't Scripture-like! God neyer intended 
that the child should judge its parent !” 

There was a truth as well as a feeling in the words 
of the speaker which made their way to the heart of 
Margaret ; she rose slowly from her chair, her face as 
pale as death. 

” « Father,” she said, “ bear with me patiently. Every- 
thing at present appears like a dream to me—strange 
andunreal! I have no wish to pain you, much less 


to reproach you!” 

“Kiss me, then!” he said. 

She bent forward, and touched his forehead with 
ber blanched lips. 

Ned, whose affection for his child was perhaps the 
only redeeming point in his character, threw his arms 
around her, and pressed Ler with savage energy to his 


breast. 

“ Ah, Meg!” he said, “ you were not used to be so 
shy with your poor father! Don’t you remember,” he 
added, addressing his wife, “how she would cry when 
| left the cottage on the heath, and hold by the skirts 
of my coat, till I promised to be back before you put 
her to bed? She loved me then!” 

“ And will again, Ned, if you are kind to her,” ob- 
served Mabel. 

“Kind!” repeated her husband, angrily ; “and why 
should she suppose I should ever be unkind to her, un- 
Jess you put it into her-head? I’d give my right hand 
to hear her merry laugh ring in my ears as I once 
heard it!” 

Margaret sighed; she felt that the mirth of her 
childhood was gone for ever. 

Overcome by the fatigue and agitation she had en- 
dured, the poor girl requested to retire her chamber, 
which, after a second embrace, her father consented to, 
and Mabel retired with her child to the room she had 
prepared with so much care for her reception. 

It was long—very long—before the now happy 
mother could bring herself to prenounce the words 
“Good night!” She kissed her again and again— 
reached the door, and then returned, to cast another 
look on her recovered treasure. The light seemed to 
pass from her eyes as she closed the door. 

“Good night!” whispered Margaret, as her head 
sank upon her pillow. ‘“ Thank heaven, I atleast can 
love my mother ! ” 


Good night! It is the heart's farewell! 
It-hath a music soft and deep— 
A silent voice—ione memory's spell, 
Which haunts us even in our sleep. 
Good night—goed night! how sweetly fall 
The whispered words on childhood’s ear— 
How oft will after days recall 
The mother’s kiss, the mother’s tear! 


“Tt'will be all right again!” thought Ned, as they 
left the room, and he once more directed his attention 
to the half-finished supper. “ Meg is a kind girl, after 
all; and will learn to forget the past! She says truly 
—everything must appear strange to her!” 

Having finished his repast, helit his pipe; and as 


the perfumes of the grateful narcotic floated round his | 


head, he mentally resolved to school his rough tem- 
per in the presence of his child. 

We shall see how he kept his determination. 

“ Would she were married,” he said, ‘‘ to seme honest, 
frank fellow, who would make her happy, and net be 
ashamed of his father-in-law! Some farmer,” he 
added ; “ that she might live near us. But no fine 
gentleman, with ridiculous, fanciful notions of honour, 
family pride, and such stuff!” 

As the wish escaped him, his thoughts involuntarily 
reverted to young Hazleton, the son ofa neighbouring 
farmer, one of the earl’s principal tenants in that part 
of the country. He had frequently met the young 
man at the Moretowm Arms, and been pleased with 
his convivial qualities, as well as struck by his ap- 
pearance, which was immeasurably superior to that of 
the persons whom he generally met there. Soen- 
tossec was he by the thought, and the train of ideas 
it gave birth to, that he scarcely noticed the lengthened 
absence of his wife, who found him—when she de- 
seended from the chamber of Marga-et te the lower 
iin in reflection, by the half-extinguished 


“Don't be angry, Ned,” she said, in a depreca 
tone. “T have mie conversing with our ate 
“Tain't angry,” replied her husband; “ not a bit! 
t stuff women always talk! One would 
imagine, to hear you, that I wasa terrible bad tem- 


Mabel quietly seated herself by the table. 

“ And dreadfully ill-used you!” he added. “ But 
don't let me catch yen Silas Mees head with any of 
Your complainings !” 

“She will never hear a word from me, Ned,” meekly 





answered his wife, ‘to lessen her respect for her 
father.” 

This was quite enough for the brutal man, who had 
so often raised the haad that should have protected 
her against her. For the first time in his life, he 
felt a dread of his unmanly violence being made 
= He feared the reproachful glance of his 
child. 

“That's right!” he said, confident that he could 
rely upon her word. “We shall live all the happier 
for the future. Meg isa good girl—ay, and a pretty 
girl!” he added; “and with the fortune J can give 
her, may hold up her head with the proudest!” ' 

Although Mabel was far from divining the thoughts 
of her husband, his words threw a damp over her 
spirits; for she fancied that they foreboded unhappi- 
ness to her child. 

‘“T must be off to Carlisle in the morning,” observed 
Ned, after a pause. 

“ To Carlisle? ” 

“Yes. The girl hasn’t a rag, except the ones she 
stands up in ; and I ain’t goin’ to write to Lady Brian- 
court for her clothes! I can dress her in silks and 
satins,” he added, with a chuckle, “‘as well as the best 
ofthem! ” 

His wife made no reply—although she felt assured 
that Margaret would be pleased with much more 
simple attire than Ned, in the pride of his heart, was 
likely te select for her. 

‘ “What the deuce are you sitting there so silent 
or?” 

“T was thinking,” said Mabel, ‘‘that it would be 
as well to purchase some plain dresses for her, fit for 
the country; and ——” 

Her husband interrupted her with a loud laugh. 

“Pshaw!” he said. “Do you think I don’t know 
what will please the wench? She shall dress like a 
duchess, if she likes. I can afford it. But first,” he 
added, “ I'll go down into the village, and find a ser- 
vant for you, for Meg shall not soil her hands with a 
thing. Do you. hear?” 

“ Yes, Ned.” f 

“Nor you either, unless you like,” continued her 
husband, in high good-humour; “for it is not fit that 
the mother should wait upon the child.” 

Never, during the years they had been married, 
had the speaker evinced so much consideration as 
these few words displayed; the eyes of Mabel, who 
was unused to so much kindness, filled with tears; 
and yet, if we analyze them closely, we shall find 
that the feeling which prompted them was a selfish 
one. The rough, reckless man pined for the affection 
of his fair child, and perceived clearly enough that 
any want of feeling towards his wife would only sink 
him further in her esteem. 

“Don’t whimper,” he said; “remember the devil 
is not half so black as he has been painted, and Ned 
Cantor may turn out a better man than you suspect, 
after all. How the self-righteous, pharisaical lot who 
foretold that the gallows would be my doom, will be 
disappointed,” he added, “if-ever they hear of my doing 
well. Not one of those who piously condemned me, 
ever dreamed of stretching out a hand to assist me. 
But it is like the world; the only difference between 
us is that they have not been found out as yet, and I 
have—that’s all.” 

There was much rough philosophy in the words the 


pardoned felon uttered. For one who may be found 


willing to assist a fellow-creature to avoid the path of 
vice and degradation, there are thousands of self- 
righteous persons in the world who imagine they have 
performed their duty, when they coldly and pitilessly 
condemn. 

Shortly after the above conversation, Mabel and 
her husband retired to rest. As they passed the door 
of the chamber in which their daughter slept, an 
involuntary “God bless her! ” escaped the lips of 


each. 

The following morning, Ned Cantor, full of spirits 
and improbable dreams of the future, started on his 
errand to Carlisle, leaving his wife to pass the first day 
of unalloyed happiness she had known for years; a 
day with her recovered child. 


CHAPTER LX 
For as thou urgest justice, be assured 
Thou shalt have justice more than 
Thon desirest! Shakespeare. 
A rFuut bench of magistrates were assembled in the 
old Town Hall of Colchester, on the morning follow- 
ing the examination of the body of the husband of 
Lady Briancourt, in the surgery of Dr. Bunn. Sir 
Henry Smythe, General Rebow, and several personal 
friends of the deceased baronet were present. A gloom 
sat upon the features of all—that he had died from 
poison having been established beyond the possibility 
SP a np ai 
A feeling 0’ scarcely rep |, was visi 
when Sir Phineas and his grandfather made their ap- 





pearance: the former, being & magistrate, had a right 
to be present, 

“ Hang the fellow!” whispered Sir Henry, in the 
ear of the general; “has he come to bear witness 
against his own grandmother ?” 

The gallant oid soldier shrugged his shoulders, and 
muttered something about its being a strange affair. 

“Has Lady Briancourt arrived yet?” inquired the 
chairman of the bench ef magistrates. 

The sound of a carriage was heard in the street ; it 
stopped at the entrance of the town hall, and, in a few 
minutes, Sir Frederick Silvertop entered the room, with 
Lady Briancourt upon his arm, followed by Barnes 
and Sarah Tubby. 

The house-steward was firm and collected: there 
even appeared an air of triumph in his manner, which 
exceedingly puzzled his old acquaintance Quirk: the 
waiting-maid, on the contrary, was dreadfully paleand 
agitated: she could scarcely have sustained herself, 
but for the support of her fellow-servant. 

The magistrates rose on the entrance of Lady Brian- 
court, and Sir Henry, in the warmth of his feelings, 
advanced and shook her by the hand. 

“ Delighted once more to see you,” he said; then 
added, in a lower tone, “ would it had been on any other 
occasion than the present.” 

The woman over whose head the fearful accusation. 
of murder was suspended, looked up in his honest 
manly face, and faintly smiled. 

“T could have wished it, teo,” she replied; “ but it 
has not been my seeking—my enemies have driven me 
to it.” 

“But you will confound them, I trust?” 

This was uttered in a tone of hope, rather than con- 
viction. 

“ T trust so, too,” answered the lady firmly, at the 
same time directing a glance towards Quirk, which 
made that respectable gentleman, without his knowing 
why, feel particularly uneasy. 

Sir Phineas advanced towards his grandmother, and 
extended his hand: it was haughtily rejected, 

“Tam here,” he said, “to countenance and assist 
you.” For the reception he had met with from his 
brother magistrates had deeply wounded his pride. 

Lady Briancourt smiled contemptuously, 

“It is your own fault,” added the speaker, in alowen 
tone; ‘“‘had you consented to my pro and not 
thwarted me’in my dearest wishes, this need not have 
been! Quirk never would have ventured so far as he 
has done, without my consent—but he is naturally 
anxious for my interests.” 

“ Fear not!” said the aged woman; “ they shall be 
cared for!” 

Just as the proceedings were about to commence,, 
Dr. Harland, who had been hastily summoned from 
London, made his appearance: he was warmly wel- 
comed beth by the dowager and her advocate, and/ 
although the proeeedings for the present were con- 
sidered strictly private, permitted to remain in the 
room, 

“ Gentlemen,” said Sir Frederick Silvertop, in his 
soft, bland tone of voice, “you are met to inquire into. 
the circumstances attending the death of Sir Charles. 
Briancourt, the grandfather of the present possessor of 
the baronetcy ; and which inquiry, I regret to say, 
ought—not only for the ends of justice, but for the: 
satisfaction of those nearest to him—to have been 
pursued at the time the melancholy occurrence took 

lace. Letters, or rather a letter,” he continued, “ has- 

n produced—how obtained, and from what motive, 

I shall hereafter call upon Mr. Quirk to explaiun—tend- 

ing to cast a shade of suspicion upon his widow, who 

is here to answer to any charge which may be urged. 
against her.” 

“Of course, Sir Frederick,” observed one of the 
magistrates, “‘ you do not dispute that the deceased was 
poisoned ?” 

“We admit that he died from poison! 
crime, doubtless—but not murder.” 

“ What, then, would you term it ?” 

“ Suicide!” 

Quirk shrugged his shoulders with that silent in- 
credulity which makes gesture sometimes more eloquent 
than words. The members of the beneh appeared sur- 
prised ; they had never once considered such a version: 
probable—scarcely possible. 

“ Yes, gentlemen,” resumed the distinguished advo- 
cate, at the same time wiping his lips with his spotless 
cambric; “I repeat it—suicide' the proofs of which 
are so evident, that incredulity, and even slander, must 
stand convinced before them.” 

The decided tone in which the assertion was mado 
—the great reputation of the speaker—staggered the 
opinion of many: there was a silence of several mo- 
ments, which Quirk was the first to break, by ask- 
ing— 

“What motive could have led the deceased baroned 
to commit so strange an act?” 

“* Remorse,” blandly answered Sir Frederick. 

The lawyer and his grandson both appeared more 
mystified than before. 


It was a 
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“ Remorse!” repeated ‘Sir Henry; “why, my old 
friend had as clear a conscience as any one present! 
A loyal gentleman who kept thé’ best hounds in the 
county—a sound Protestant—and as good a subject as 
ever sat in the commission of the peace.” 

Lady Briancourt dropped her veil. “Her advocate, 
during the observations of the baronet, had opened his 
pocket-book, and Wegan' sorting several letters and 
papers upon the tables When’ he had arranged them 
to his satisfaction, he requested that Philip Barnes 
might be sworn. 

The house-steward advanced to the table, and the 
magistrates’ clerk administered the oath in the usual 
form. 

** Your namie is Philip Barnes, I believe?” began the 
counsel.” 

“ Tt is.” 

“Formerly servant to the late Sir Charles Brian- 
court?” 

“ For five-and-twenty years his valet.” 

“ Did you travel with him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ At what period? ” 

“ Five-and-forty years ago, when he first left college, 
replied the old man, with a sigh. 

“ Were you with him at Florence? ” 

“ Yes, Sir Frederick.” 

“Be kind enough to state to the magistrates what 
took place there.” 

* My poor master became acquainted with a young 
lady of thename of Harland, who resided as companion 
with the Dowager Countess of Cork.” 

At the nanie of Harland, the rector, who had hitherto 
sat an attentive though silent witness of the proceed- 
ings, become violently agitated: he would have risen 
from his seat and left the room, had not an imploring 
look from Lady Briancourt restrained him. 

“She is right,” he murmured; “justice is a sacred 
duty. Why should I weakly shrink from the exposure | 
of my mother’s frailty, when it is to clear the reputa- 
tion of one unjustly suspected and accused ? ” 

“State the nature of the acquaintance, Mr. Barnes— 
as you are pleased toterm it—between your late master 
and the lady in question.” 

“T suppose,” observed Sir Phineas, who bad noticed 
the agitation of the rector, and judged from his manner 
that he felt more than common interest in the subject, 
“that she became my grandfather's mistress?” 

“She beeame his “wife, young man!” replied the 
house-steward; “and that gentleman”—pointing to 
Dr. Harland—“ is her son.” 

Sir Phineas—for so for the present we must continue 


|‘every avenue of my frame as I bring my mind to the 





to style him—half-started from his seat upon the bench 
at the extraordinary declaration, which placed not only | 
his tithe, but that which he valued even more highly | 
—his fortune—in jeopardy. 

* Liar! "he exclaimed, turning very pale. 

“ Most ridiculous defence!” muttered Quirk, whose 
heart beat violently, for he saw at a glance the equi- | 
vocal position in which his grandson would be placed 
by the discovery ; and yet, singular to say, neither he | 
nor the baronet ventured to'regard each other—they | 
both felt that a mine had been sprung beneath their | 
feet. 

But what words can paint the emotions of joy and | 
thankfulness which struggled tumultvously in the | 
bosom of Dr. Harland ? He was, indeed, most grate- | 
ful—not for the prospect of rank and wealth, but that 
the fame of the parent whose memory was so dear to | 
him was proclaimed pure and spotless as her son could 
wish it. 

“ This is, indeed, a most extraordinary statement! ” | 
observed Sir Henry. 

“Incredible!” echoed the lawyer, who longed, yet 
dreaded to hear the result. 

“ Is there any, evidence of this marriage ? ” inquired 
General Rebow. 

**T have tlie certificate,” replied Barnes ; “for many 
years it has never been’an ‘instant from my possession. 
When I slept it rested beneath my pillow. I refused to 
yield it up to my poor master’s entreaties.” 

“ And have it?” said Sir Frederick. 

“ Here!” said the old man, drawing a faded pocket- 
book frem his besom, and taking ffom it the important 
document, which he placed ‘in the bands of the distin- 
guished advocate. “ The clergyman who performed 
the ceremony was chaplain to the English minister at 
Floreuce.” 

* Does he still live? ™ eagerly demanded the rector. 

“ He is now Dean of Peterborough,” was the reply. 

“Still I cannot understand’ how the fact of Sir 
Charles Briancourt’s previous marriage,” observed one 
of the’magistrates, “affects the present question.” 

All eyes were directed to the witness, who continued 
his evidence— 

“My poor master wished to keep his marriage a 
secret from his uncle, whose title and estates he after- 
wards succeeded to. He- was his sister's son, and 
feared tooffend him—for the property was not entaile4. 
Shortly after his union he left Florence for Sicily, to 
meet lis relative, leaving his bride behind. Rumours 





| when‘a beautiful antelope broke cover arid sped away 


| from habit, as a companion in case of need. A leopard 


of war broke out—the then baronet started in his yacht 
for England, My master wrote to his wife to join him: 
week after week he anxiously awaited her arrival. 
News came at last that the vessel she had sailed in was 
lost!” 

“ Wrecked,” said Dr. Harland, “ upon the island of 
Ischia, where I was born.” 

“War actually broke out at last,” resumed Barnes. 
“My poor master, broken-hearted at his bereavement, 
returned home, and I accompanied him, Shortly after 
our aftival his uncle died, and he succeeded to the 
baronetcy and estates, Hence,” he added, “ his change 
of name.” 

(To be continued} 





A FEARFUL. ADVENTURE. 


BY COLONEL W. DUNLAP. 








Is there not some incident of your life—some start- 
ling episode, or some marvellous escape from a horrible 
death—to which you can never recur without, a sen- 
sation of shrinking, as from some present danger; 
some passage of experience which often haunts your 
dreams, and which occupies many a waking hour 
with chilling reflections? Is there not, some- 
where within the storehouse of your memory, a scene 
of terror that you would banish thence if you could; 
a scene that will come back again and again, to make 
you shrink and tremble. If it comes to your thought 
as you press your pillow, it keeps youawake when you 
would sleep. If it comes when your brain is resting 
a moment from some theme of business, your under- 
standing is suspended, and you are dragged back into 
the past, asin a trance, until you can shake off the 
incubus, aud force your thoughts upon busier scenes 
about you. 

A cold chill, like a freezing current, runs through 


relating of the incidenf that occurred to me on the 
25th of that October. I mean to exaggerate nothing, 
I mean to over-coleur nothing. I do not thiak that 
the lapse of time has caused the subject to draw any- 
thing from my imagination. And, surely, I can have 
forgotten nothing, for the scene has been ‘so often be- 
fore me, in all its terrible details, that it’ keeps itself 
almost a thing of the present, 

During the night succeeding my adventure with the 
zebra I dreamed a dream that affected me deeply. It: 
was of the dearest friend I ever had—one who watched | 
in love over my childhood’s ways, and who folded me 
upon her bosom in the hours'of my manhood's weak- 
ness and suffering. I dreamed that she was sad and 
unhappy, and that she called upon me to come back to 
her and care for her. I saw her face, and it wore an 
expression of prayerful entreaty that struck to the very 
depths of my heart. “In the morning, when I arose, 
the dream seemed fixed upon my mind'as a‘thing of 
reality. Icould rot shake it off. I saw her face, with 
that eager, eartiest, tearful look, turned beseechingly 
upon me, and I heard her voice, as in the vision of 
night, calling me by name. 

After breakfast [ touk my rifle and walked away 
alone. I had noticed, where the valley seemed to 
terminate to the eastward, some bold, ragged rocks 
liftmg their heads aniong tlie green trees, and thither 
I bent my’ steps. It was‘a mile distant, and as I 
walked slowly and thouzhtfilly I was some tiine in 
reaching it. Half the distance had been traversed 


before me; but I had no’ impulse to fire upon him, 
In that hour I had no desire to injure the least of any- 
thing that God had created. I bore my rifle only 


or a panther might have crossed my track then with- 
out danger. The birds seemed to read my thoughts, 
for they passed to and fro almost within reach of my 
hand, and sat quietly upen the boughs beneath which 
I walked; and the gotts, even, usually so timid of 
strangers, simply lifted their heads as | approached, 
and fled ‘not. 

When I reached the end of the valley, I found a 
grand, wild scene of rocks and trees—rocks broken, 
and cracked, and tumbled from their places of origin, 
and trees growing in all shapes and sizes. There 
were paths on all hands, where the horned feet of 
goats and antelopes had worn smooth tracks, and into 
the widest of eue of these I turned my steps. It 
wound between two huge rocks, great trees lapping 
their towering branches overhead’ like a canopy, and 
casting a sombre shadow over the way. 

My feet trod a carpet of greén, verdure, 
where the deposits of ages “from the foliage overhead 
had made richness in the rocky. defile: Around and 
up, @ tortuous course, ET waixdered, ‘until’ finally I 
reached a table of moss-covered rock, wheré I sat dowh 
tipon @ projecting spur to'rest. It was a wild, lone- 
some place, beyond which, in that direction, eyen the 
antelope could not go, . Perpendicular walls of gra- 








nite arose on all hands, sdve ‘the opening through 


which I had come; and even the birds, which below 


had been so songfuland social, when they passed ove 
this spot, flew high up,.and.if they made any eouhd, 
it was only a short, quick ery, like an alarm, 

I have said that these walls of rock were pen. 
dicular; but they were not solid and smootli, ; rl 
were broken by seams, and fissures, and dae 
shelves; and. I saw many openings, like the mouths 

z Ss 
of small caverns, where bats and owls might have 
burrowed, I thought, as I, sat with my rifle restine 
against the wall by my side, that some of those hole 
were large enough for the entrance of a man’s body: 
and then I began to wonder what might be found 
within the bowels of the rock. 

Then came to my mind a fearful, harrowing story 
that I had read not many years before, of a man who 
was exploring some of the dark passages of one of tii, 
Egyptian Pyramids. He was crawling upon his 
hands and knees through @ narrow pass, and finally 
he came to a point where the way was so confined 
that he was forced todrag himself, serpent-like, upon 
his belly. His companions called for him to come 
back; but.he either did not hear them, or he woul 
not listen... He went on, and on, working his wa 
inch by inch, until at length he :could go no further, 
And then he sought. to come baek; but he could not, 
He struggled with all his might, but in vain. He they 
called to his friends. 

They heard his voice, like a dull.echo far away. 
Théy could just reach his feet, and they grasped them, 
and tried to.withdraw him from the narrow aperture 
into which he had forced himself; but they could 
only render his agony more intense. . He had become 
wedged into a living grave. The interruption of the 
circulation caused the body to swell, and it was 
soon eyident. that he was never to be taken forth 
alive. His terror-stricken companions heard his 
exies growing fainter and fainter; and in that dark, 
dread place, by the ghostly light of their flickering 
torches, they sat and watched till the last struggle 
was over. 

As I sat and gazed upon the cavernous apertures 
about me, this story came into my mind, and I had no 
desire to. penctrate any of them. And the memory of 
the story did mere than this: itso filled me with shud- 
dering, as each horrible circumstance was vividly pic- 
tured to my imagination, that I was for a time like one 
spellbound. But finally I threw off the incubus, aud 
then my thoughts recurred to the dream of tlie night 
before. As ler image.arose before me, with its sweet, 
tearful, prayerful face, my senses were closed to things 
present, and my spirit was once again with the pro- 
tecting love of the olden time. 

It wasa calm, peaceful season, and I know that 
dewy drops gathered in my eyes as the whisperings of 
the old prayers once more sounded to my rapt se ses. 
I fancied, too, that the othevs-were present—brothers 
and sisters—and my ears heard’ the soft notes of the 
hymus that’ we used to sing in those bygone times, 
‘Two darlings of our flock who had passed to the 
spirit-world—they were with me--I knew their voices 
well as they mingledin the sacred serg. 

How long I remained,.thus Ido not know; but 
finally the warmth departed, and J» began to feel chill 
and cold, ..The music ceased, and only a dim echo of 
the melody dwelt, upon my ear. A new sensecame 
over me:a sense of danger, of,dread, of trembling 
fear. I opened my eyes, and they rested upon au 
object diregtly before me that; thrilled me to the heart, 
aud, for a time, suspended its pulsations. 

Upon a spot which I could have reached with » 
shepherd’s staff from where Isat, coiled ona bed of grey 
moss that covered the rock, was an enormous serpent. 
My reason wasclearenough, to, reveal to my uuder- 
Standing that this was one of the most venomeus 
reptiles in the world, . It was a species, of the picak- 
holu, but with scales more brightly coloured than auy 
Thad ever before seen. He, was coiled in a succession 
of perfect circles, with his head raisedsome two feet into 
the air. And sucha head! It swayed te and fro, 
with aslightly undulating motion, while its eyes, 
like two pure diamonds, seem.to feed on light, and to 
grow in size as they fed, 

Did I know pret was in danger? Did I know 
that one flash of that head upon me. would) dart fangs 
into my flesh from which death would be almost in- 
stant? Aye—I knew it all; and yet, L,had not the 
power ‘to. moye; not, even. the. . instinct 
to move. I seemed only struggling to burst @ 
bond that enveloped my senses., ‘hat head, swaying 
so regularly to and fro, grew. in size and assumed 
new, form;,and those eyes, glowing with the depth 
of eternal fire, shot forth flames, that, pierced my start- 
ing orbs. of eight. and enveloped. my, brain with @ 
halo of theffable light. 

Gradually -the. whole,coil of, the ophidian,, monster 
grew alive with this eof tiying ower. Sharp rays 
of many-coloured light shot. forth, fram, the wlowing 
mass, Crossing each Other at various angles, util the 
blaze becam: tapoloradle, J ben these dazzling, rays 
were ‘hoftnda own tc kaleidoscopic changes, and I 
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fee ye este ‘pMy whole-being was pervaded by 
p.sense,of painful; lauguor, apd Iwas’ growing dizzy 
as my oD head involuntarily followed the undulating 
motions of that terrible-head before me. 

Was it not a dream? As in other hours I had 
often, of my own will, struggled out from some awful 
so now I tried to arouse my ‘dormant ener- 
gies, hoping that I might find myself safe in my bed. 
But my will was answered riot. My head still kept 
its swaying motion, and my brain was growing 
weaker and weaker. A low,humming sound rang in 
my en's, and the blaze of light began to soiten—soften 
—soften—natil the whole had been dissolved into a 
few rings of prismatic luminousness. As the glare faded 
and grew dim, my sttength »passed from me, and all 
sense of danger was shut out. 

Suddenly there came a-erash; as though the huge 
rocks were rent about me, and with a mighty struggle 
I gained my feet. 

« Colonel, colonel ! 
matter?” 

Harry's hand was upon my shoulder, with a firm 
grasp, and he dragged me away from the spot where 
I stood., I looked into-his face, and saw that he was 
strieken with terror. I looked back—back where that 
coil of light had beem—and there I saw the serpent 
writhing in the agonies of death. 

I sat down upon the rock, with my head against 
one of the walls, and closed my eyes. Harry went 
and made sure that the venomous monster was 
beyond the power of doing harm, and then he returned } 
and knelt by my side. A few swallows from his flask | 
soon revived me and when I was able to stand up, 


night Te, 


In Heaven’s name, what is the 





admit that there were some things which he could not 
understand. 


sent ‘Tickomy and Booboo out after the body of the 
serpent. 
word was said about the part I had taken in the affair 
not even to Ben or Abner, at that time. 


When we reached the camp on our return, Harry 


He told them that he had killed it; but not a 
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OR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
Br Mars. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The ITidden Hand,” “ The Lost Ileiress,” &c., dea 





CHAPTER XOIL 


The captain and the first mate were on deck, where 
a number of the ‘hardier and more anxious passengers 
were collected to watch. 

In the ladies’ cabin there were two sociil whist- 
parties, formed of the ladies of the Scotch professor’s 
family, and the ‘gentlemen of our set. 

They were playing with great enjoyment, not- 
withstanding that little undercurrent of vague uneasi- 
ness of which I spoke, when the Scotchman, who 
had been on deck all the evening, came down to the 
eabin, wearing a long face. 

But the whist-players were too much interested in 
their game to notice the lugubrious expression of the 
old man, until he came upto the taile, and in a tone 
of the most alarming gravity exclaimed; 

* Don’t be frightened !” 

Every lady dropped her cards, and turned deadly 





THE WRECK. 


And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land; 

It was the sound of the trampling surf, 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 


The breakers were right beneath her buws, 
She drifted a dreary wreck. 

And the whooping billow swept the crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 


She strack where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked softas carded wool, 
But the cruei rocks, they gored her sides, 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 
Wreck of the Hesperus. 


WueEn Ishmael awoke in the morning, he was sur- 


prised to find that the motion of the ship was much | 


pale with terror, 
Every gentleman looked up inquiringly at this 
judicious speaker. 
| “What is there to be frightened at, sir?” coldly 
inquired Ishmael, 

“Well, you know our situation But ladies, 
for Heaven’s rake be composed. Your sex are noted 
for heroism in the midst of danger e 

| Here, to prove his words good, one of the ladies 
shrieked, fell back in her chair, and covered her face 
with her hands. 


| These 'ladies are not aware of any danger, sir, and 


I think it quite needless to alarm them,” said Ishmael, 
ravely. 

| “My good young friend, I don’t wish to alarm them ; 

| I came down here on purpose to exhort them to cool- 


and comprehend what was going on about me, I | lessened. And’ when he went up on deck, he was | ness and self-possession, so necessary in the hour of 
asked him for an explanation of his part in this won- | pleased to discover that the wind had fallen and the! peril. Now, dear ladies, I must beg that you will not 


derful affair. 

He told me that he had seen me when I left the | 
camp, and that shortly afterwards he had taken his 
rifle and followed me. He had no desire to intrude 
upon me, bat he had a presentiment that he had 
Wetter be with mejor, at least, near me. The wild 
scenery at the end of the valley bed attracted him as 
it had attracted me; so he* had followed in my foot- 
steps, even to the place in which he had found 
me. 

-“Tn coming up among the rucks,” he said, “ I. took 
the wider gorge from instinet.’. As-I came ‘upon this 
vocky table the first thing that I saw'was your head, 
swaying to and fro, your face ashy pale; and your 
whole frame quivering’ as thougly each ‘particular | 
muscle was in the last death agony. 





liglier, I saw the serpent coiled up close by ‘you, his | 


lead moving as “yours” was, © Presently his head | 
stopped, and on the instant ‘your ‘eyes closed, the | 
quivering of your muscles ceased, and your hands | 
sank powerless by your side, I took deliberate aim | 
at the monster and fired as quickly as possible. Had 

T been ten seconds later I'think you would have been | 
a dead man.” | 

Iasked Harry for another draught from his flask ' 
(Thad left mine beiind), and then wewént and looked | 
atthe serpént. It was, as I had’ at ‘first ‘imagined, a | 
species of the picakhotu, buat of a different colour from | 
those which we had seen in the Bakalahari country. 
‘Those were of a brownish colour wpen the back, and 
yellow upon the belly; but this was very dark and 
brilliant, with spots: of light grey, ‘the belly being ‘a 
phre pearl-white, with spots of blaék)~ He’ measured 
almost eight feet in length, and - his fangs were dis- 
tilling poison as he writhed in the death-struggle, “I 
did not want theskin. Harry ‘said he would have 
it, and that he would seud‘some of our men up aftér 
it. 

As we walked back towards the camp'T .told Harry 
the whole story, commencing with my dream of the 
night before, 

“ Tam hardly willing ‘to believe,” I remarked, in 
conclusion, “ that I was really charmed, or mesmerized, 
by that snake, My, whole system was in, an abnormal 
condition before I saw the monster; the wild scenery 
about me, the dismal-looking: caverns; and the vivid 
recalling and realization of the horrible deith of that 





man beneath the pyramid, allcombined'to render my 
benveus system susceptible to the slightest shock. I 
had succeeded im forcing from! my mind the ‘pietute | 
of tha* ternibleiscene-of the pyramid,‘and the reaction | 
as 1 closed my eyes, arid brought up’ the ‘scenes of 'the | 
other times, almost sunk me ‘into a trance. It was | 
while in this state that Defitst saw the serpent.’ “He | 
had evidently crawled out’from: ‘seme ‘fisstire while I | 
had been in omy day~dream; and when’ he’ at length 
attracted my attention, he found me absolutély with- | 
“ the power to summon my own énérgies to my as- 
sistance.” fray 

Bat | conld not explain it all, even to myself. Harry | 
shook his: head; sandiarhen Eicaskédshith what he | 
thought, he said he knew not what*to"thinity °iA8 ‘hie 
had had occasion to:remark in connection With & story 
he had onee told me, there were ferees in hatute above 
eur comprehension; andwhen a known frct challenged 
his reason, he \was willing to‘let it pass as such, and 


sea was going down, 

There was but one trouble—the thick fog ; but that 
might be expected, 

Old Captain Mountz was passing up ‘and down the 
deck with the firm tread of a man who felt himself on 
solid ground. 

“ Good-morning, captain. A pleasant change this,” 
was Ishmael’s greeting. 

“Oh, ay, yes! for as long as it will last,” was the 
dampening reply. 

“Why, you don't think the wind will rise again, 
do you?” 

“ Don’t TF? " was the discouraging answer. 

By this time Ishmael h#d ‘grown’ to understand the 
old sailor; and to know -that ‘he generally talked by 


permit’ the late gale to’ be anything more’ than “a 
capful of wind,” he now: declared the fine weather 
to ‘be nothing less’than the forerunner of a hurri- 
cane. 

So Ishmael did not feel any very serious misgiv- 
ings, but went down-stairs to breakfast with a good 
appetite, 

Here another'pleasant surprise greeted him: Judge 
Metlin and’ Mr. Brudnell, recovered from their sea- 
sickness, Were beth at’ breakfast; and notwithstanding 
the weight ‘of tate that oppressed their hearts, tlicy 
were both, ftom the mere physical reaction from de- 
pressing illness, in excellent spirits. 

They arose to greet their young friend. 

“How'do you do?—how do you do, Ishmael?” 
bezan Judge Merlin, heartily shaking iis hand. “I 
reilly suppose, now, that you ‘think I owe you an 
apology ! but ‘the fact is, you owe me one. “Didn't 
you know better than to intrude on the privacy of a 
séa-sick man? Didn't-you know that a victim hates 
the sight of one who is not a victim? And that a sea- 
sick man‘or 4 rabid dog is better let alone, eh?” 

“ T’beg’ your pardon, sir; I did not know it; but 
now that you enlighten me, I wili not offend again,” 
laughed Is!imael, 

Mr. Brudiell’s greeting was quieter, but even more 
cordial than that of tke judge: 

Before breakfast was over, they were joined by 
others of their fellow-passengers, whom they had not 
seen since the first day out. 

Among the’ rest was a certain Doctor Kerr, a 
learned savan, professor in the University of Glasgow, 
who had been on a scientific mission, and was return- 
ing home, ‘He was a tall, thin, old gentleman, in a 
long, black velvet dressing-gown, and a round, black 
velvet skull-cap. And‘he ‘entered readily into con- 
versation with our ec on the subject of the late 
gales, and’ from’ that ‘diverged into the subject of 
meteorology. There were no ladies present at break- 
fast. 

Some who were in the secret, knew that. the cap- 
tain had not left the quarter-deck, either to éat or to 
sleep, for they had left him ‘on deck at’a late hour at 
night, and found him there at an early hour of the 
moriing. And they had seen strong coffee carried 
pp 'to‘him’at short intervals, That ‘was all. For 
sailors never think of dangér until that danger, what- 
ever it may be, is imminent; and never speak of it 
uritil’ it becomes Necessary to do so, in order to save 
life. : 


suffer yourselves to be agitated.” 

| “There is really, sir, no present cause for agitation, 
except, if you will pardon me for saying it, your own 
needlessly alarming words and manner,” said Ishmnel, 
cheerfully, to reassure the frigktened women, who 
seemed upon the very verge of hysterics. 

| “No, no, no, certainly no cause for agitation, ladies 
—certainly not. Therefore, don’t be agitated, I beg 
of you, But—but—but don’t undress and go to bed to- 
night! Lie down on the outside of your berths just as 
you are; for, look you, we may all have to take to tlie 

| lifeboats at a minute’s warning,” said the doctor, his 

| long, pale faee looking longer and paler than ever 
under his round, black, skull-cap. 

| A half-smothered slirick burst simultaneously from 


As I took'a step | the “rules of contrary;” for whereas he would not | all the women present. 


| “TY trust, sir, that your fears are entirely groundless. 
| T have heard no apprehensions expressed in any otler 
| quarter,” said Isiimael, And although he never 
begged the ludies not to be “frightened,” yet every 
cheerful word he spoke tended to calm their fears, 

“What cause have you for such forebodings, 
doctor ? ” inquired Mr. Brudnell. 

“Oh, none at all, sir! ‘There is no reason to be 
alarmed. I hope nobody will be alarmed, especially 
the ladies! Now don’t be terrified! And don’t loso 
your presence of mind! And whatever you do, don't 
take off your clothes; for if we strike, you mayn’t 
have time to put them on again, and scanty raiment, 
in an open boat, on a wintry night at sea, wouldu’s 
be pleasant. Now mind what I tell you! I shall not 
turn in myself. I am going up op deck to watch.” 

And having succeeded in spreading a panic among 
the women, the old man took himself and his black 
skull-cap out of the cabin. 
|  Exclamations of surprise, fear, and horror, followed 
| his departure. 

There was no merecard-playing ; they did not even 
finish their game; they felt it te be sacrilegious to en- 
gage in even a “ ladies’ game” of whist, on the eve of 
possible shipwreck, perhaps on the briak of eternity! 

Ishmael gathered up and put away the cards and 
set himself earnestly to calm the fears of his trentbling 
fellow-passengers; but they were not to be soothed. 
| {hen he offered to go up on deck and make inquiries 
as to the situation, course and prospects of the ship; 
but they would not consent to his leaving them; they 
earnestly besought him to stay; and declared that 
they found assurance and comfort in his presence. 

At length he took the Bible and seated himself at 
the table, and read to them such portions as were 
suited to their condition, . He read for more than an 
hour, and then, hoping ‘that this had composed their 
spirits, he closed the, book and counselled them to re- 
tire and take some rest; and promised to station him- 
self outside the cabin-door and be their vigilant sentinel 
| to warn them of danger the instant it should become 
| necessary. 

_ But no! they each and all declared sleep to, be im- 
| possible under the circumstances, And they con- 
| tinued to sit around the table with their arms laid on 
| its top and their heads buried in them, waiting for— 

what? Who could tell? 

Meanwhile.the ship. was borne swiftly on by wind 
| and wave—whither? None of these frightened women 
knew! 
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Eight bells strack—twelve, midnight; and Ishmael 
renewed his entreaties that they would take some re- 
pose. But in vain; for they declared that there could 
be no repose for their bodies while their minds were 
suffering such intense anxiety. 


One bell struck, and there they sat; two bells, and | 
there they still sat; and there was but little conversa- 


tion after this. Three bells struck, and they sat on so 
motionless, that Ishma¢l hoped they had fallen asleep 
on their watch and he refrained from addressing them, 
Four bells struck. It was two o'clock in the morning, 
and dead stillmess reigned in the ladies’ cabin. Every 
one except Ishmael had gone to sleep. j 

Suddenly through the stillness a cry rang—a joyous 
cry! It was the voice of the man on the lookout, and 
it shouted forth : 

“Land, ho!” 

“Hurrah! Hurrah!! Hurrah!!!” 

A devout thanksgiving ascended from Ishmael’s 
heart. 

“ Thank God! ” he fervently exclaimed. 

It wasindeed an infinite relief ! 

Then he turned to wake up his wearied fellow- 
passengers, who had fallen asleep in such uneasy 
attitudes—arms folded on thetop of the table, and 
heads fallen on the folded arms. 

“Ladies! dear ladies! You may retire to rest now.” 

They were a little bewildered at first; and while 
they were still trying to understand what Ishmael 
was saying, the Scotch Professor burst into the cabin, 
and enlightened them by a coup-de-main. 

“You may undress and go to bed now, and sleep in 
peace, without the least fear of a shipwreck.” 

Ishmael himself was glad to'go to rest; so he 
only stopped long enough to bid good night to Judge 
Merlin and Mr. Brudnell, who had just awakened to 
a sense of his security, and then he went to his state- 
reom and “ turned in.” 

Thoroughly wearied in mind and body, he had no 


sooner touched his pillow, than he fell into a deep 
sleep—a sleep that annihilated several hours of time. 
He slept until he was roused by a tremendous 


shock—a shock that threw him—strong, heavy, 
athletic man as he was—from his stateroom berth to 
his cabin floor. He was on his feet in a moment, 
though stunned, confused and amazed. 

The poor ship was shuddering throughout her 
whole frame, like a living creature in the agony of 
death. 

Men who had been violently thrown from their 
berths to the floor, were everywhere picking them- 
selves up and trying to collect their scattered senses. 

Crowds were hurrying from the cabins and saloons 
to the deck. 

The voices of the officers were heard in quick, 
anxious, peremptory orders; and those of the crew in 
prompt, eager, terrified responses. 

And through all came shrieks of terror, anguish, 
and despair. 

“ The ship has struck!” “We are lost!” “God 
hhave mercy!” were the cries. 

Ishmael hurried on his clothes and rushed to the 


Here all was panic, confusion, and unutterable dis- 


The fog had cleared away, day was dawning, and 
there was just light enough to show them the utter 
hopelessness of their position. 

‘he steamer had struck a rock, and with such 
tremendous force that she was already parting mid- 
ships; her bows were already under water, and the sea 
was breaking over her with fearful force. 

Hew had this happened? 

No one could tell; no one had time to ask. 

Everybody was fast crowding to the stern of the 
ship, the only part of her that was out of water. 
Some crawled up, half-drowned; some dripping wet; 
some scarcely yet awake, acting upon the blind im- 
pulse of self-preservation. 

Two of the lifeboats had been forcibly reft away 
from the side of the ship by the violence of the shock, 
and carried off by the sea. Ouly two remained; and 
it was nearly certain vhat they were not ¢f sufficient 
capacity to save the crew and passengers, 

But the danger was immiuvent; a moment's delay 
might be fatal to all on board the wreck! Not an iu- 
stant was te be lost! 

The order was quickly given: 

Get out the lifeboats!” 

And the sailors sprang to obey. 

At this moment another fatality threatened the 
doomed crew—it was what might have beeu expected 
—the steerage passengers, wostlya low and brutalized 
order of men, in whou the mere animal instinct of 
love of life and fear of death was predominant over 
every nobler emotion, came rushing in a body up the 
deck, and crying with one voice: 

“To the lifeboats! to the lifeboats! Let us seize 
the lifeboats, and save ourselves!” 

Every one else was panic-stricken! It is in crises 


With the bound of a young Achilles, Ishmael seized 
a heavy iron bar and sprang to the starboard gangway, 
where the two remaining boats were still suspended ; 
and standing at bay, with limbs apart, and eyes threat- 
| ening, and his fearful weapon raised in his right hand, 
he thundered forth : 

“Who tries to pass here dies that instant! Stand 
off!” 

Before this young hero the crowd of senseless, rush- 
ing brutes recoiled as from a fire! 

He pursued and secured his victory with a few 
words : 

“ Are you men? If so, beforeall, let helpless child- 
hood, and feeble womanhood and venerable age 
saved! and then you! I demand of you no more than 
Iam willing to do myself! I will be the last to leave 
the wreck! I will.see you all in safety before I at- 
tempt to save my own life!” 

So great is the power of heroism over all, that even 
these brutal men, so selfish, senseless and impet:ious & 
moment before, were now subdued; nay some of them 
raised a hurrah ! 

Fear of a possible reaction among the steerage pas- 
sengers, however, caused old Captain Mountz, Judge 
Merlin, Mr. Brudnell, Doctor Kerr, Jem Morris, and 
several others to come to the support of Ishmael. 

Among the rest, the captain of the steamer came. 

“Young man, you have saved all our lives,” he 
said. 

Ishmael slowly bowed his head. 

““T hope that God has saved you all,” he an- 
swered. 

The sailors were now busy getting down the life- 
boats. It was but the work of a very few minutes. 

“ Let the ladies and children be brought forward!” 
ordered the captain. 

Aud the women and children, some screaming, some 
weeping, and some dumb with terror, were lowered 
into one of the boats. 

“ Now the nearest male relatives of these ladies to 
the same boat!” was the captain’s next order. 

And Doctor Kerr and about a dozen other gentle- 
men presented themselves, and were lowered into the 
boat, where they were received with hysterical cries 
of mingled joy and fear by the women. 

And all this time the sea was dashing fearfully over 
the wreck, and, at every interval, the planks of the 
deck upon which they elung were felt to swell and 
sway, as if they were about to part. 

“ Now the old men!” shouted the captain. 

Ishmael took Judge Merlin by the arm, and with 
gentle coercion passed him on to the sailors, who 
lowered him into the boat, 

Then Captain Mountz and several other old men, 
and mary who were not old, but were willing te ap- 
pear so “ for this occasion only,” followed, aud were 
passed down into the boat. 

Then Ishmael looked around in concern. The pro- 
fessor was lingering in the background. 

“Come here, Morris! You certainly fall under the 
head of ‘old men!’” he said, taking the professor by 
the elbow, and gently posting him forward. 

“No, young Ishmael; no, I caunot go! The boat 
is as full as it can be packed now, or, at least, it 
wouldn't hold more than one more, and you ought to 
go, aud I will not crowd you out!” urged the old 
man, with passionate earuestness. 

And all this time the sea was thundering over the 
wreck and entirely drenching everybody, and nearly 
drowning some. 

“Morris, I shall not in any case enter that boat! 
There is no time when scores of lives are in imminent 
danger, to argue the peint. But, as you never 
disobeyed me in your life before, I now lay my 
commands on you to go into that boat!” said Ishmael, 
with the tone and manner of a monarch, 

With a.cry of despair, the professor let himself 
drop into the lifeboat to be saved. 

The boat was now really as full as it could possibly 
be crammed, with safety to its passengers. And it 
was detained only until a cask of fresh water and a 
keg of hard biscuits could be thrown into it, and then 
it gave way to make reom for the second lifeboat te 
come up to the gangway, 

This second boat was rapidly filled. But when it 
was crowded quite full, there remained upon the 
breaking wreck Ishmael and ten of the younger 
steerage passengers. 

“ Come, come! ” shouted the captain of the steamer, 
who was in the second boat. “Come, Mr. Worth! 
There is room for exe more—there is always room for 
one more!” 

“If there is room for one more, take one of 
these young men, my companions,” replied Ishmsel, 
gravely. 

“No, uo, if we cannot take all, why take one of 
their number, instead of taking you, Mr. Worth? 
Come, come, do not keep us here] It is dangerous!” 
urged the captain. 

“Pass on, I remain here!” answered Ishmael, 





fike this that the true hero is developed. 





ishe tho’ 


——<—<——=—= 
“But that is madness! What goed wil] 
Come, quick! climb up on the bulwarks — ing 
down into the wa into the boat! Yoq 
young and active, and can do it—quick!” 7 
“Give way—I shall remain here ! ” replied Ishmae} 
folding his arms, and planting himself firmly on the 
— deck, over which the sea incessantly thun- 


“Ishmael! Ishmael! my son! my son! for ' 
sake! for my sake, come!” cried Mr. Brudnell ne 
ing out his arms in an agony of prayer. 

“Father! ” replied the young man, in this supreme 
moment of fate not refusing him that paternal title 
“Father, every one of these men have precedence of 
me in the right to besaved! For, when I intervened 
between them and the lifeboats they were about to 
seize, I promised them that I would see every ong of 
them in safety before attempting to save myself, | 
promised them that I would be the very last man to 
leave the wreck! Father! they confided in me, and 
I will keep my word with them.” 

‘““But you cannot save their lives!” cried Mr. Brud- 
nell, with a gesture of desperation. 

There was'a rapid consultation going on among his 
companions on the wreck. 

Then ae of them spoke for the rest : 

*Go and save yourself, young gentleman! 
give you back your promise.” ° ” 

Ishmael turned and smiled upon them with be. 
nignity as he replied sweetly: 

“T thank you, my friends! I thank you earnestly! 
You are brave and generous men! But from such a 
pledge as I have giver, you have no power to release 
me.” 


“Ishmael! Ishmael! for Beatrice’s sake!” cried 
Judge Merlin, stretching his hand imploringly towards 
the young man. “For Beatrice’s sake, Ishmael! 
Think of Beatrice!” 

“Oh, Ido! I do think of her!” said the young 
man, in a voice of impassioned grief. God bless her! 
God for ever bless her! But not even for her 
dear sake must I shrink from duty! I honour her 
too much to live to offer her the dishonoured hand of 
acraven! Tell her this! and tell her that my last 
ene | thought was hers! We shall meet in eter- 
nit ” 

“Ishmael! Ishmael!” simultaneously cried Judge 
Merlin and Mr. Brudnell, as they saw a tremendous 
sea break in thunder over the wreck, which was in- 
stantly whirled violently around as in the vortex of a 
maélstrom, j 

“Give way! give way! quick! for your lives! The 
wreck is going and she will draw down the boats!” 
ro Ishmael, waving his arm from the whirling 
The sailors on board the lifeboats laid themselves 
vigorously to their oars, and rowed them swiftly away 
from the whirling eddy around the settling wreck. 
The passengers on board the boats averted their heads 
or veiled their eyes—-they could not look upon the 
death of Ishmael. 

But as the boats bounded away sométhing leaped 
from one of them with the heavy plunge of a large 
dog into the water, and the next instant the old grey 
head of Jim Morris was seen rising from the foaming 
waves. He struggled towards the deck, clambered up 
its sides and sank at Ishmael’s feet, embracing his 
knees, weeping and crying: 

‘Young Ishmael! master! master! Oh! let me die 
with you!” 

Speechless from profound emotion, Ishmacl stoeped 
and raised the old man and him to his bosom 
with one arm, while with the other he waved adieu to 
the rapidly receding lifeboats. 





CHAPTER XOIIL 
A DISCOVERY. 


Why stand you thus amazed? Methinks your eyes 
Are fixed in meditation ; and all hero 


Seem like so many senseless statues ; 
Asif your souls suffered an eclipse 
Botwixt your j ts and affections, Swetnam, 


WE must return to Claudia, and to that evening 
when she wasaccosted by Katy on the stairs. 

On that Claudia went down to dinner 
without feeling the least anxiety on the subject of 
Katy’s promised communication. She supposed, when 
ht of it at all, that it was some such idle ru- 
mour as car yong concerning yee =~ ¢ 
some in the mw 
iio Declan: tn 
The dinner that evening happened to be more pro- 
tracted than usual. 

And when they arose from the table, Mrs. Dugald, 
contrary to her custom, immediately retired to her 


vate apartments. : 
P Claudia was also about to withdraw, when the vis- 
count said to her : 

Vincent, but I must request 





steadfastly. 


me, Lady 
the favour of a few moments’ conversation with you.” 
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a 
«Very well, my lord,” answered Claudia, bowing 
oa the way to the drawing-room, and Claudia 


was already served there, and old Cuthbert 
was in attendance to hand it round. 

«You may go, Cuthbert. We can wait on ourselves,” 
gid Lord Vincent, as he led his wife to a seat, and 
took one for himself near her. : 

When the old servant had left the room, the viscount 
turned to Claudia, and said: , 

“Jady Vincent, I have been obliged to solicit 
this interview, because I have much to say to you, 
while you give me very few opportunities of saying 


hing.” 
gow 4 bowed a cold assent, and remained silent. 
«ft is of Mrs. Dugald that I wish to speak to 


m I am listening, my lord!” replied Claudia, 
baughtily. 7 

«Lady Vincent, this arrogant manner, towards me 
will not serve any good purpose. However, it is not 
on my own score that I came to complain, but on 
Mrs. Dugald’s; that lady’s position in this house is a 

delicate one.” 

“§o delicate, my lord, that I think the sooner she 
withdraws from it the better it will be.” 

“You do! It is to that end, then, I presume, that 
you have treated her with so much scorn and con- 
tempt?” said his lordship, angrily. 

“My lord, with all my faults, Iam no hypocrite; 
and with all my accomplishments I am no actress.” 

“What do you mean by that, my lady?” 

“J mean that I have not been able to treat your— 
sister-in-law—with the respect that I could not feel 
for her,” replied Claudia, with disdain. 

“No, madam!” exclaimed Lord Vincent, turning 
pale with rage. “You have treated that lady with 
the utmost contumely. And I have demanded this 
interview with you for the express purpose of telling 
you that I will not submit to have the widow of my 
brother treated with disrespect in my own house and 
by my own wife.” 

Claudia arose with great dignity and answered: 

“My lord, since you desired this interview for the 
purpose of expressing your wishes upon this point; 
and, since you have expressed them, I presume the 
object of our meeting has been accomplished and I 
am atdiberty to withdraw. Good-night.” 

“Not so fast—not so fast, Lady Vincent! I have 
not done with you yet, my lady! The will that I 
have just spoken must be obeyed. Mrs. Dugald must 
and shall be treated by you, as well as by others, with 
the courtesy and consideration due to her rank and 
position. Many abuses must be reformed. And 
among them is this one—your constant refusal to ap- 
pear in public with her, Ever since your arrival here 
Mrs. Dugald has been a prisoner in the house, be- 
cause she cannot go out alone; and she will not go 
out attended by me unless you are also of the party, 
for fear that evil-minded people will talk.” 

Claudia’s beautiful lips curled with scorn as she 
answered : 

“Mrs. Dugald’s scruples do credit to her—powers 

of duplicity.” 
- “You wrong her! You always wrong her! but, 
by my soul, you shall not continue to do.so! Listen, 
Lady Vincent! Mr. and Mrs, Dean, the celebrated 
tragedians, are playing a short engagement at Banff. 
Mrs, Dugald and myself wish to go and see them, It 
will be proper for you to be one of the party. I 
desire that you will be prepared to go with us to- 
morrow evening.” 

Claudia’s face flushed crimson with indignation. 

“Excuse me, my lord. I can not, possibly appear 

anywhere in public with Mrs. Dugald,” she hastily 
replied. 
_ “If you fail to go with us, you will rue your scorn 
in every vein of your heart, my lady. However, I 
will net take your final answer to-night; I will give 
youanother chance in the morning. Awrevoir!” he 
said, with an insulting laugh, as he lounged out of the 
room. 

Claudia remained where he had left her, transfixed 
with indignation, for’a few minutes. And then she 
began to valk up and ‘down the room to exhaust her 
excitemert before going up-stairs to her dressing-room, 
where she supposed that Katy was awaiting her, 

She walked up and down the floor some fifteen or 
twenty minutes, and then left the saloon and sought 
her own apartments. 

She had but just reached the landing of the second 
floor, on which her rooms were sithated, when she 
Was startled by a low, half-suppressed cry. of — 

Which, wan 

ich was quickly sto , and immediately, fol- 
lowed bya muffled fall inn low scuffing, = the 
Voice of Lord Vincent muttering vehemently : 

‘ Faustina {” 

And other words inaudible to the hearer. 

Ah! they are quarreling as usual!” said Claudia 








to. herself, with a scornful smile, as she crossed the 
hall and entered her own suit of apartments. 

“I have kept you waiting, Katy; but I could not 
help it, my good woman,” she said, cheerfully, as she 
entered her dressing-room. 

But there was no reply. 

She leoked around her in surprise. 

Katy was nowhere to be seen; the room was 
empty. The lamp was burning dimly and the fire 


was smouldering out. 

Claudia raised the light of the lamp, and, seating 
herself in her easy chair before the fire, stirred the 
cook Sate a blaze, and began to warm her feet and 

an 

“The old creature has grown weary of waiting, I 
suppose, and has gone down to her suppor,” she said 
to herself. And she sat waiting patiently for some 
time before she rang her bell. 

Sally answered it. . 

“Go down, Sally, and tell Katy that I am here and 
ready to see her now,” said Lady Vincent. 

Selly went on this errand, but soon returned and 
said: 

“If you please, ma’am, Katy ain’t nowheres down- 
stairs. I think she has gone to bed.” 

Claudia suddenly looked up te the ormolu clock 
that stood upon the mantel-shelf. 

“ Why, yes,” she said, “ it is nearly eleven o'clock. 
I had no idea that it wasso late. Of course, she has 
gone to bed.” 

‘“* Must I go call her up, ma’am ?” 

“ No, Sally—certainly not. But there was some- 
thing that she said she had to tell me. Something, I 
fancy it was, about the murder of that poor girl. Has 
anything new been discovered in relation to that affair, 
do you know ?” 

“ No, ma’am, not as I has heard. It was only jest 
now we was all a talking about it in the servants’ 
hall, and Mr. Frisbie he was a mentioning how 
mistreerious it was as we could hear nothing. And 
jest then your bell rung, ma’am, and I came away.” 

“ Well, Sally, you must help me to disrobe, and then 
you may go.” 

The waiting-maid did her duty, and retired. 

And Claudia, wrapped in her soft dressing-gown, 
and seated in her easy chair before the glowing fire, 
gave herself up to thought. 

She was thinking of her meeting with Katy on the 
stairs. Since it was no new rumour connected with 
the murder, she was wondering what could be the na- 
ture of the communication Katy had to make to her. 
She recalled the anxious, frightened, indignant coun- 
tenance of the old woman, and, in her memory, that 
expression seemed to have a more significant meaning 
than it had had to her careless eyes at the time of 
seeing it. 

What could it be that Katy had to tell her? Of 
course, Claudia did not know. She soon gave up trying 
to conjecture, but felt impatient for the morning, when 
the mystery should be revealed. 

Other anxious thouglts also troubled her; thoughts 
of the dangers to which she was exposed from the 
hatred of Lord Vincent, the jealousy of Mrs. Dugald, 
and the depravity of both; thoughts of her father’s 
long and strange silence; thougiits of the insult she 
had received that evening in being commanded to 
chaperone Mrs. Dugald to the theatre; thoughts of the 
mysterious sounds she had heard from Mrs, Dugald’s 
room, and which she was so far from connecting with 
any idea of Katy, that she attributed them solely to a 
quarrel between her two precious companions; and, 
lastly, the ever-recurring thoughts of that mysterious 
discovery which old Katy had made, and which she 
was so eager to.impart to. her lady. Ever Claudia’s 
thoughts, travelling in a circle, came back to this 

int. 
pO Wearied with. fruitless speculation, she still sat on, 
watching the decaying fire, and listening to the thun- 
der of the sea as it. broke upon the rocks at the base 
of the castle. At length she got up, drew aside the 
heavy window-curtains, opened the strong oaken 
shutters and looked out upon the expanse of the grey 
and dreary sea, dimly visible under the cloudy, mid- 
night sky. 

At last she closed the window and went to bed. 
But she could not sleep. She lay wakeful, restless, 
anxious, through the long hours of the middle night, 
and through the grey dawn of morning, and the early 
flush of day. 

A little before her usual hour of rising she rang her 
bel 


1. 

Sally answered it. 

“Is Katy up?” she inquired. 

‘No, ma'am. Shall I wake her?” 

“ Certainly not. Let her have her sleep out, poor 
creature. And de you stop and help me to dress.”’ 

And so saying Claudia arose aid made an elegant 
morning toilet; for Claudia, like Mary Stuart, would 
have “dressed” had she been 4 lifelong, hopeless cap- 
tive. 


_ When her toilet was made she directed Sallv to ' 


| us. 





bring her a cup of strong coffee; and when she had 
drank it she sat down to wait with what patience she 
could for the awakening of old Katy. 

Poor Claudia, with her faults, was kind to her 
dependants and considerate of their comforts. And so, 
anxious as she was to hear the communication old 
Katy had to make to her, she was resolved not to have 
the old woman’s rest broken. 

She sat by the window of her dressing-room, look- 
ing out upon the boundless sea from which the sun 
was rising, and over which a solitary sail was passing. 
She sat there until the breakfast-bell rang. And then 
she went below. 

She was the first in the breakfast-room, and she re- 
mained there standing before the fire full ten minutes 
before any one else appeared. 

Lord Vincent was the next to come in. And 
Claudia actually started when she saw the awful pallor 
of his face. Every vestige of colour had fled from it; 
his brow, cheeks, and even lips were marble white ; 
his voice shook in saying “good-morning,” and his 
hand shook in lifting the Banff Beacen from the table. 

While Claudia was watching him in wonder and 
amazement, there came a flutter and a rustle and Mrs. 
Dugald entered the room all brightness and smiles! 

She gave one quick, wistful glance at the viscount, 
and then addressed him in a hurried, anxious tone, 
speaking in the Italian language and saying : 

“ Rouse yourself! Look not so like an assassin ! 
You will bring suspicion! ” 

“Hush!” answered the viscount, with a quick 
glance towards Claudia, which warned La Faustina 
that she might be supposed to understand Italian. 

Claudia did understand it, and was filled witha 
vague sense of horrer and amazement. 

They sat down to the table, 

Lord Vincent followed Mrs. Dugald’s advice, and 
tried to “rouse” himself. And after he had had two 
or three cups of coffee he succeeded. 

Faustina was as bright as a paroquet, and as gay as 
alark. She vrattled on im a perpetual, purling stream 
of music, Among other things she said : 

“ And do we go to see Mr. and Mrs. Dean in “Mac- 
beth” to-night, mon ami?” 

“Yes; and Lady Vincent goes with us, answered 
Lord Vincent, emphatically. 

“JT beg your pardon, my lord! I have already de- 
clined to do so,” said Claudia, speaking with forced 
coolness, though her heart was burning, her cheeks 
flaming, and her eyes flashing with indignation. 

“You will think better of it, my lady. You will 
go. Cuthbert, pass the eggs.” 

“T shall not, my lord,” replied Claudia. 

“Why will you not? Pepper, Cuthbert.” 

“ For the reason that I gave you last night! 
lordship cannot wish me to repeat it here! ” 

“Oh! a very particular reason you gave me! The 
salt, Cuthbert,” said his lordship, coolly breaking the 
shell of his egg. 

“A reason, my lord, that should be considered 
sufficiently satisfactory to relieve me from importunity 
on the subject,” answered Claudia. 

“If miladie does not wish to go we should not urge 
her to do so,” observed Mrs. Dugald, as she slowly 
sipped her chocolate. 

“ Certainly not. And now I think of #, you can 
send over for Mrs. MacDonald to come and go with 
The old lady enjoys the drama excessively, and 
will be glad to come. So you shall be sure of your 
intellectual treat, Faustina.” 

“That will be so nice!” exclaimed Mrs. Dugald, 
clapping her hands in childish glee. 

Ciaudia arose from the table and withdrew to her 
own apartments. 

She was revolted by the fulsome manners of the 
strange woman who shared her dwelling, and she was 
drawn towards the secret, whatever it was, that old 
Katy wished to impart to her. 

When she entered the rooms she found them all ar- 
ranged tidily by the neat hands of Sally, who since 
the death of poor Ailsie had had the care of them. 

“ Sally, has not Katy been up here yet ? ” inquired 
Lady Vincent. 

“No, ma’am; I don’t think shé’s awake yet; I 
think she’s oversleeping herself. And I would have 
waked her up, only, ma’am, you bid me not to do it.” 

“What! do you mean to say'that she has not yet 
made her appearance ?” demanded Claudia, in alarm. 

“ Nobody ain’t seen nothing at all of her this morn- 
ing, ma’am.” 

‘“* Go to her room at once and see if she is ill. She 
may be, you know. Go in quietly, so that you will 
not awaken her if she should be asleep,” said Claudia, 
in alarm; for she suddenly remembered that people 
of Katy’s age and habit sometimes die suddenty, and 
are found dead in their beds. 

Sally went on her errand, and Claudia stood wait- 
ing and listening breathlessly until her return. 

“La, ma'am! Katy’s got up, and made her bed and 
put her room to rights, and gone down-stairs,” said 
Sally, as she entered the room. 
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“Then go at onee, and if she -has».had her. break- “Oh, my lady! I am afeard as somebedy' has 
fast, send her up to me. Strange she did not come.” | gone and made away with her as they did with peor 

Sally departed on this errand also; but she was j Ailsie!” 
gone longer than on the first. It was nearly, half-an- ‘*Gracious Heaven, Jem! what a horrible idea; 
hour before she returned. She came ia witi a seared } and what an utterly irrationalone. * Who could ' pos- 

face, saying: |sibly have had any motive. for harming poor old 
“Ma'am, it is very odd; but the servants say as_| Katy?” 
ol Katy hasn’t been down this morning.” | ‘“T don’t: know, my lady. Bat, you see, my-poor 
“ Hasu't been down this morning! . And is notin | mother, was always watching and ‘listening about 
her room either? ” cried Claudia, in amazement. after his lordship and that stradge woman. ‘And 
“No, ma’am!” answered Sally, stretching her big|I know they noticed it, and muybe they’ have 
eyes. made away with mother My‘ lady! oh! you are 
Lady Vincent sharply rang the bell. fainting! You are dying!” cried Jem, suddenly 
The housekeeper promptly avswered it, entering | breaking off, and rushing towards his mistress, who 
tlhe room with an anxious countenaace. had turned déadly pale, and fallen back in her chair. 
“Mrs. Murdock is it true that my)servant, Katy, “No, no! water!” etied Lady Vincent, struggliig 
lias not been seen this morning ? ” to-overcome her weakness.) 
“Me leddy, she Las nae beem seen, puir anid bodie, Jem flew and brought her a ful) glass. 
sin’ Jast e’en at gloaming. She didna come tu supper, She quaffed its contents eagerly, ‘and sat up,.and 
though Katy isna’ used to be that careless anent. her | tried te collect her panic-stricken faculties.’ She had 
Lit and sup, neither,” received a dreadful.siiock.: Jem’s words had given the 
“Not seen since last evening at dusk!” exclaimed | key to the whole mystery! ‘Inone terrible moment, the 
Claudia, in consteraation. ghastly truth had burst upon her. She understood, 
“Na, me leddy, ne’er a bit o’ her, puir bedie !.” now, the whole. Shie could. combine the circum- 
Go, Mrs. Murdock, and send the maids to look for stances: Katy’s agitated meeting with her in the 
her in every place about the castle, where she is | stairs},:thé communication which the poor, faithful old 
in the habitof going. And send the men outside to, creature seemed so eager to make; and‘ which must 
examine the premises, She may be taken with a ‘fit| have related to some discovery that’ she had made; 
somewhere, and die for want of assistance,” said Lady | the mysterious noises heard in Mrs. Dugald’s apart- 
Vincent, in alarm. ments; the guilty paleness of the viscount at the 

“ And sae she may, me leddy! That is true enough,” | breakfast-table: the strange words spoken in Italian 
replied the dame, nodding her head emphatically, as | by Faustina; the mysterious disappearance of Katy; 
slie hurried out on this mission. all, all these pointed to one dreadful deed, from the 

Chudia sat down. before her dressing-room fire, and | bare thought of which all Claudia’s soul recoiled in 
tried to wait the issue patiently, ‘To be sure she,|/horror. 
thought Katy might be in the still-room, or the linen- | “Jem!” she gasped, in a choking voiee. 
elcset, or the bath-room, and there could be no rea-| “My lady!” 
sonable cause of uneasiness. But why, then, did she} “At what hour last evening did you see your 
not come up? Well, she. might have been busy in { mother ?.” 
some one ofthe above-mentioned places; and she might “Just a little after sunset. The last dinner-bell 
lave been waiting until she thought her mistress had rung; and IL brought some coal upto put on your 
should have got through breakfast ; and, perhaps, she | ladyship’s fire, and I set it on the outside of the door, 
might now come very soon; might even enter at,any intending to take it ia as soon as your ladyship came 
moment. Such were the thoughts that coursed) out to go down to dinner. Well, I was standing 
through Claudia’s brain, as she tried to sit still before | there waiting with the coal, when I saw my lord’s 
little fire. | door open, and Mr. Frisbie come out, with such a face! 

For more than an hour Claudia waited, and then | Oh, my lady! I don’t know how to deseribe it; but 
she impatiently, rang her bell. It brought Mrs. | it had a cruel, cowardly, desperate look—as if he 
Murdock into the room. would have cut some oue’s throat to save himself a 

“Has Katy been found yet?” shilling! He passed on down-stairs’ without ‘ever 

“No, me leddy, not a bit o’ her. The servants are | seeing of me, And the next minute my lord came 
still seeking her.” out of the same. room, witl—I beg your pardon, my 

“ But this is very strange and alarming.” lady—a look of wicked triumph on his face. He was 

“ It just is, me leddy. And I canna but fear that | even laughing, like he had done something that pleased 
some ill has happened to her, puir soul! ” | him. And he happened to look up and see me, and he 

“T will myself go down and assist in the search,” | growled : | 
said Lady Vincent, rising anxiously. | “Whatare you doing there, fellow?” 

“Na, me leddy, dinna gang, ye canna do ony good ! “ And I bowed down to the ground a’most, and 
The lasses are seeking in every nook and cranny in | answered: 
the house; and if she is biding im it they will find her. “*T have brought up coal for my lady’s rooms, my 
And the lads hae gone outside to seek in the grounds, | lord.’ 
whilk same is sune done: for the castle yard and “* Very well,’ he said ; and he went on. 
grounds are nae that expansive as your leddyship “* Next thing, I was tuk right off my feet, by seeing 
kens.” of my own mother, come right out’n that same 

“Put I cannot sit here, waiting in idleness! It | room. And she came out, did the old woman, with 
drives me half-frantic! Who can say what may not | her eyes rolled up and her arms lifted high, looking 
Lave happened to poor Katy ?” as she a’most always does when she ‘liears anything 

“Nae, my leddy, dinna fash yersel? She may e’en | dreadful; looking just for all the world as she did the 
just hae gone her ways over to Banff, on some gait, | day she heard of poor Ailsie’s murder, ‘Well, my lady, 
und may be back sune. I'll gae see if they hae brought | I felt sure as she had becn a hiding of herself in my 
in ony news.” lord’s room, and had discovered something horrible. 

“Go, then, Mrs. Murdock! and let me know the | And so I called to her in a low voice: 
instant you hear anything definite,” said Claudia, “¢ Mother !” 
sinking back in her chair. “ But she shook her head at me, and ran down the 

Mrs. Murdock left the room, and another hour of | stairs, and stood waiting. Aud just at that miuute, 
suspense passed. your ladyship came out of your room. You may re- 

And then, uncalled, the housekeeper came up again, | member, my lady, seeing me standing there with the 
and said: coal as you came out?” 

“It is a’ in vain, meleddy! The servants have “Yes, Jem, I remember,” replied Lady Vincent. 
sought everywhere, within and. without the castle, “ Well, my lady, Isaw mother stop you; and I heard 
and they can na fiud the auld body ata’! And your | a whispered conversation, in which she seemed to beg 
leddyship’s ain footman, Jamie, hae come fra Banff | you te do something that you hadn’t time to attend to, 
and brought the morning mail, and he has na seen | for you went down-stairs and left her.” 
onything o’ bis mither on the road.” | “J was on my way to dinner, youremember; but I 

‘**Good heavens! but this is strange and very dread- | bale Katy go into my dressing-room and await me 
ful. Send Jem up to me at once.” |there. When I went up after dinner, however, I 

The housekeeper went to obey. Amd Jem soon | found that she had not followed my directions. She 
stood in the presence of his mistress, | was not in my apartments, nor have I seen lier 

“ Any leticrs, Jem? ” inquired Lady Vincent, anxi- | siuee!” 
ously, and for a moment forgetting poor old Katy’s ‘I beg pardon, my lady ; but indeed, poor mother 
unknown fate. did, obey your ladyship. She come up-stairs again, 

“No, my lady, not one.” and she took the coal-lod out’n my bands, ‘and said— 

“ Another disappointment! Always disappoint- said she: 
ments!” sighed Claudia. And then reverting to the “* You go right straight down-stairs, Jem, and I'll 
subject of Katy’s disappearance, she said : tend to my ladyship’s fires myself.’ 

“What is this about your mother, Jem? When And I said: 

did you see her last? And lave you any idea whore | “*‘ Mother,’ said I, ‘ What's the matter?’ And she ! 
she can be gone? ” whispered to me: 

Jem suddenly burst into tears; for we know that “* { have hearn sometitin’ awful, Jem; but I must 














he loved his old mother exccedingly; and he sobbed | tell my ladyship, before I.tells any one else.’ 
forth the words: ‘ 


*** Was it about poor Ailsie’s deatl ? * said I. 





— 
3 aud then she 


} “*Worse ’an that,” she answered 
went in and shut the door in my face, 
away. And tht was the last” time as ey 
poor, dear, eld mother. 


And. I come 
er I see my 
She ueyer come down to sup- 


the evening, as she is so fond of doing, And sur 
lady, I waS not uneasy, because I knew she often staid 
in‘your ladyship’s rooms’ until late; and as I had seen 
| her go into them myself that evening, I was feeling 
| sure'that she was with you.’ And so I went to bed Fd 
peace, And this morning, as I got up and went to 
the ‘post-office before any of the women-seryants were 
astir, of course, I didn’t expect to see her. But the 
first thing as I heard when I come back was, ag sha 
was a missing.. And, oh, my lady, I’m sure, I’m dead 
sure as somebody has made away with her!” exclaimed 
Jem, bursting into a fresh flood of tears, 

“ Don’t despair, Jeom—we must hope for the best,” 
replied Lady Vincent, in whose bosom not a Vestige of 
hope remained. 

But Jem only answered with his tears. 

“ Oompose qoernen boy ; and go and say to Lord 
Vincent that I request to see him in my boudoir,” 

Jem went out with a heavy heart to do his errand: 
but returned with an answer that Lord Vincent was 
engaged. 

“T will not be baffled in this way!” muttered 
Claudia ‘to herself. Then speaking aloud she in- 
quired—* Where is his lordship, and upon what is he 
engaged.” 

“He is sitting in the library, with a bottle of brandy 
and a ‘box of cigars on the table by him ; he is smoking 
and drinking, my lady!" 

“*Smoking and dita king? at twelve o'clock in the 
day!” muttered Claudia to herself, with a motion of 
disgust. Then speaking up, she said: “ Go down- 
stairs, Jem, and assist in the search for your poor 
mother; I will riug when I want you.” 


ely, my 





CHAPTER XCclIvy. 
A DEEP ONE, 

An evil soul producing holy witness, 

Is like a villain with a smiling face, 

A good apple, rotten at the core. 

Shakespeare. 
Wnuen her footman had retired, Lady Vincent gaye 

herself up to severe and painful thought upon what 
she had just heard. And the more she reflected on 
the circumstances the more firmly convinced she be- 
came that poor old Katy had suffered foul play; 
though of what precise nature or by whom exactly 
dealt she could not decide, Whether Katy had been 
kidnapped and sent away; or immured in ene of the 
underground dungeons of the castle; or murdered; 
or whether the perpetrators of eitlier of these crimes 
were Lord Vincent and Faustiua; or Lord Vincent 
and Frisbie; or Faustina and Frisbie; or, finally, 
whether all three were implicated, she could not 
determine. And the whole question overwhelmed 
her with horror, Was this ancient and noble 
castle really a den of thieves and - assassins ? 
One frightful murder had already been committed. 
Another had perhaps been perpetrated. Was even her 
own life safe in such a cut-throat place? She feared 
not; and she knew that she must act with exceeding 
caution and prudence to insure her safety. What then 
should she do? “What became her duty in these pre- 
mises? Clearly she could not leave the faithful ser- 


| vant who had probably lost life or liberty in her 


sorvice to such a fate. And yet, for Lady Vincent to 
stir in the matter would be to risk her own life. 

No matter. Claudia, with all her faults, was no 
coward. 

And, with a sudden resolution, she arose, and went 
down-stairs, and into the library, where Lord Viucent 
sat drinking and smoking, 

“Lady Vincent, I believe I sent you word that I 
was engaged,” said the viscount, as soon as he saw 
her. 

“Not very particularly engaged, I believe, my 
lord,” said Claudia, resolutely advancing towards 
him. 

“T was smoking; and T understood that you dis- 
liked smoke!” said Lord Vincent, throwing away 
the end of his ciger. 

““Phere are crises in life, my lord, that make us 
forget such small aversions. One such crisis is at hand 
how,” answered Claudia gravely. 

“Will your ladyship explain?” he demanded, 
placing a chair for her. Evidently the brandy, or 
something or other, had strung up Lord Vincents 
nerves. : 
Claudia took’ the seat, and sitting opposite to him, 
fixed her eyes upon his face, and said: 





“Are you aware, Lord Vincent, that my servant 
Katy has Veen missing since yesterday afternoon? 

"Tndeed! © Where has the old creature taken her- 
self off to? She has not eloped with one of our canny 
Scots, has she? "inquired the viscount, coully lighting 
another cigar, and puffing away at it. 


per, hor likewise to play cards in the servants’ hall Whe 
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———_~> 
«Such jesting, my lord, is cruelly out of place. It 
has not been many days sinee a very ‘horrid murder 
was committed on these premises.’ ‘I'he murderer hss 
einded detection; and, apparently, such impunity 
js emboldened assassins: 1 have too much cause to 
fear that my poor old ‘servant has shared Ailsie Dun- 
bor's fate,” : é 

Before Claudia had finished her sentenee, Lord 
Vincent had dropped his cigar and was gazing at her 
in ill-concealed terror. 

“What cause have you for such absurd fears? 
Pray, do you take the castle of. my ancestors to be the 
air of banditti? ” he demanded, in a tone of assumed 
elfrontery, but of real cowardice. 

“Por something very like that, indeed, my lord!” 
answered Claudia, with a terrible smile, 

“Task you what cause have you for entertaining 
these preposterous suspicions ? ” 

“First of all, the assassination of Ailsie Dunbar, 
and the successful concealment of her murderer. 
Seootidly, the mysterious disappearance of my servant 
Katy, just at a time when it was desirable to some 
parties to get her out of the way,” said Claudia, em- 
phatically, and fixing her eyes firmly on the face of 
the viscount, that visibly paled before her gaze. 

‘ «What—what'do you mean by that?” 

“My lord, I will tell you. Yesterday afternoon, as 
I was descending to dinner, old Katy met me on the 
dairs, and, with a’ frightened face, told me that she 
had made an important discovery that she wished to 
communicate te me. I directed her to go to my dress- 
ing-room and wait there until my return from. dinner, 
when I fully intended to hasten at. once to her side 
sid hear what she had to say———” 

“Some ‘mare’s nest’ of a new rumour concerning 
the murder of Ailsie Dunbar,.I suppose,” said the 
viscount, with a feeble attempt'to sneer. 

“No, my lord, I rather think it wassemething con- 
cerning my own safety. But, Imever knew; for you 
may recollect that on last.evening your lordship de- 
tuined me in conversation some time after dinner. 
When I went to my dressing-room, Katy was not 
there. I thought she had grown sleepy, and had gone 
tobed. And so I felt no anxiety on that score. . But 
this morning, my lord, she is missing. She is nowhere 
to be found!” 3 

“Oh, I dare say she has gone visiting some of the 
country people with whom she has picked acquaint- 
ance. She willturn up all right by-and-bye.” 

“Tfear not, my lord,” 

“Why do you ‘fear not’ ?” 

“Because there are other very suspicious circum- 
stances connected with the disappearance of Katy that, 
since her evanishment, haye recurred my: memory, or 
been brought to my knowledge.” 

“Pray may one ask, without indiscretion, what 
these suspicious circumstances are?” 

“Certainly, my lord; it was to report them that I 
















































towards my own room, I was a little startled: by hear- 
inga scream, quickly smothered, and then a fall and a 
scuffing, soon silenced. The sounds came from the 
apartment of Mrs. Dugald-———” 

“The demon!” burst involuntarily from the un- 
guarded lips of Lord Vincent. 

Claudia heard, but continued to speak as though 
she had not heard, 

“I caught one single word of the conversation that 
ensued, It was, ‘ Faustina!’ and: it.-was your. voice 
that uttered it! I therefore supposed at the time, my 
lord, that you were only having one of your customary 
dlight misunderstandings with your—sister-in-law.” 

“ Yes, yes, that was it. She was suffering from an 
attack of hysterics; and I had to go in and control 
her a little. She has, beem subject to these attacks 
ever since the death of) her husband, poor woman,” 
sid the viscount, in. a quavering voice. 

Claudia eyed him closely, and continued : 

“That was the cineumstance that recurred to my 
memory with se much, significance when Katy was 
reported missing this ,morning. ‘hen, upon making 
inquiries as to where and by whom she was last seen, 
snother very significant circumstance was brought to 
my knowledge; that she was seen last even- 
lug to issue from your rooms immediately after 
you and your valet left. them; and. it | appears 
phe been just, after that she met me) on the 

pps.” 

“Flames, of ——! What, was she doing in my 
room?” exclaimed the viscount, losizig sélf-command 
for the moment and turning ghastly white with 
the mingled passions of rage and terror. 

I do not know, my lord, probably her duty, a part 
of which is to keep your linen in order. But what- 
ever took her to your rooms on that occasion, or de- 
timed her there, it is very evident that while there 
she made some frightful discovery which she wished 
‘o communicate, and would have communicated to 
rod ‘a she not been—prevented!” said Claudia,’ 

y. 









































































































came here. First,, then, last evening; on my return | 


struggled hard te regain composure, At, last. he 
succeeded. 

“Who told you that she was seen coming from my 
rooms? What spy, what, eaves-dropper, what mis- 
chief-maker have you in your employ, that goes about 
my house, watching, listening and tale-bearing? If 
I detect such a culprit in the fact I will break his or 
her neck, and that you may rely upen,” he said. 

“Have you broken Katy’s neck?” inquired Lady 
Vincent. 

“Ha, hay ha! If I had caught her hiding in my 
rooms I should have done so, beyond all doubt! 
Luckily for her I did not do so, as you must be aware, 
since you say she was seen coming out of them.” 

“Yes; but she was never seen to lenve the castle!” 

“Lady Vincent! what is that you ‘dare to in- 
sinuate ?” 

“ My lordj I insinwate nothing. I tell you plainly 
that I feel myself to’ be—not in a nobleman’s castle 
but in a brigand’s fastness! and that I suspect my 
poor old servant has been foully made away with!” 

* Lady Vincent! hew dare-you-—?” 

“ You may glare at me, my lord! but you shall not 
intimidateme! I have seen one murdered woman in 
tle house; I do strongly suspect the presence of 
another, and [know net how soon my own life may 
fall.a sacrifice to the evil passions of the fiend that 
rules your fate. I have been silent in regard to my 
deep wrongs for a long time, my lord. But. now that 
my poor servant has fallen a victim to her fidelity I 
can be silent no longer; I am here, alone, helpless, 
and in your power! Yet I must make my protest and 
trust in God’s mercy to deliver me and what is left of 
mine, from the hands of the spoiler!” said Claudia 
solemnly, 

Sometimes necessity compels people to think and 
act with great rapidity; to rally their faculties and 
charge a difficulty at a. moment's notice. 

This was the case with the Viscount . Vincent now. 
Very quickly he collected his mind, formed his reso- 
‘lution, and acted upon it. 

“ Lady Vincent,” he said, in a kinder tone than he 
had yet used, “ your words shock and appall me beyond 
allmeasure! Your suspicions wrong me cruelly, foully ; 
I know nothing whatever of the fate of your woman, 
on my souland honour I donot! But if you really 
suspect that any one had an interest in the taking off of 
that poor old creature, tell me at once to whom your 
suspicions point, and I will do my best to discover the 
truth! By all my hopes of final redemption and sal- 
vation I will!” he added, loeking earnestly in her face. 

Claudia gazed at him in utter amazement. Could 
| this be true? she asked herself. Coulda man look so 
| full in her face, speak so earnestly, and swear by 
‘such sacred things, while telling a falsehood. ‘To 

one of Claudia’s proud nature, it was easier to believe 
ja man guilty of murder than of lying and perjury. 
| She was thoroughly perplexed. 
| Lord Vincent saw the effect his words had had 
}upon her, and he was encouraged to follow up his 
| guccess. 

“ Whom do you suspect, Claudia? ” he inquired. 

She answered honestly. 

“ My lord, IJ will tell you truly. I suspect you.” 

“Mx!” he exclaimed, with a laugh of incredulity. 
Never was honest scorn and righteous indignation 
more forcibly expressed, “Me! Why, Claudia, in 
the name of all the insanities in Bedlam, why should 
you suspect me? What interestcould.I possibly have 
in getting rid of your servant?” 

“My lord, I hope. that, I have wronged you, but I 
feared that Katy had become possessed of, some secret 
of yours which you wished to prevent her from di- 
vulging.” 

“And for that reason you thought I would have 
taken her life?” 

‘For that reason I thought you would have made 
away with her—by kidnapping and sending her out of 
the country, or by immuring her in one of the dungeons 
of the castle, or even by ——” 

“Ha, ha, ha! Well, upon; my life, my lady, you 
are excessiyely complimentary to me. But I am 
willing to believe that the tragic event.of last week 
has shattered your nervous system and disturbed the 
equilibrium vf your mind, But for that I should 
scarcely know how. to pardon your absurd insults. 
Hove you anything more to say. to me, Lady Vin- 
cent?” 

“ Only this, my lord; that if Ifiad I have wronged 
you by this dreadful suspicion, as perhaps I have, I 
shall be glad, yes, overjoyed, to acknowledge it and 
beg your pardon. And in the meantime, I must ask 
you to keep your ord with me, and investigate the 
disappearance of Katy.” 

“ { will do-so willingly, Lady Vincent. And now 
a@ word with you. ‘Will you not change your mind 
and'go with us to Mr. and Mrs. Dean to-night? ” 

“ Noy my lord,” replied Claudia, in a tone that ad- 
mitted of no further discussion of the question. 
And thus they parted. 











Lord Vincent was, tremendously agitated, but 








For some time after Claudia left the library, 


| with us to the play. 





} 


| stay. 


Lord | 


Vincent remained sitting with his brows: contracted, 
his mouth clenched, and his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. He was in deep thought. Handsome man 
as he was, villain was written all over his face, form, 
and manner, in characters that even a child could have 
read; and, therefore, no one was to be pitied who, 
having once seen Lord. Vincent, suffered themselves 
to be deceived by him. 

Presently he arose; bent toward the door, and 
peered out, and seeing that the coast was clear, he 
went out with his stealthy, gliding, cat-like step, and 
stole softly to the room of Mrs. Dugald. 

She was in her boudoir, 

He entered without. knocking, locked the door ‘be- 
hind him, and went and sat down by her side. 

“What now ?” she inquired, looking up. 

“What now? Why, all is lost unless we act 
promptly !” 

“T said it!” 

“ Faustina! she has missed Katy!” 

“That was ‘a matter of course,” 

“ But she suspects her fate!” 

“ What care we what she suspects! She can prove 
nothing !” said Mrs. Dugald, contemptuously. 

“Faustina, she can prove everything if she follows 
up the clue she has found. Listen. She was in ‘the 
hall, near the door, when the deed was done. ‘She 
heard the struggle, and the cry, and a part of our con- 
versation.” 

“Cel! We shall all be guillotined!” cried. the 
woman, starting to her feet, and standing before him 
in deadly terror. ; 

“ We have no guillotining in Scotland ; but hanging 
is equally oreven more disagreeable.” 

“* Bete! How can you talk so, when my bones are 
turning to gristleand my heart to jelly with the 
fright!” cried Mrs. Dugald. 

“T jest to reassure you. If we act with prompti- 
tude there will be no danger—not the least. I have 
thrown her off the scent for the present. I have told 
her that the noise, the struggle, the cry, and the ex- 
clamation she heard, were nothing but this: that you 
were suffering from an attack of hysterics, and that I 
was trying to control and soothe you. I told her that 
I knew nothing whatever of the fate of her servant, 
and I did not spare the most solemn oaths to assure 
her of the truth of my statement.” 

“Good! But was she assured ?” 

“Not fully. She is confused, bewildered, per- 
plexed, thrown out of her reckoning, and off. the 
track; and before she has time to recover herself, 
| coliect her faculties, and get upon the scent again, 
| we must act! We must draw the net around her, 
| We must place herin a position in which her cha- 
| racter as a witness against you would be totally viti- 
ated. ‘Todo this we must hasten the denouement of 
our plot.” 

* ‘That plot which will rid me of my rival and make 
me—me: Lady’ Vincent!” exclaimed the syren, her 
| eyes sparkling with anticipated triumph. 

“Yes, my angel, yes! And I would it were to- 
merrow! ” 

“ Ah! but, in the meanwhile, suppose I should be 
found out and guillotined?” she cried, with a 
shudder. 
| “ Hanged, my angel!. hanged, not guillotined t 

I told you we do not guillotine people in Scotland,” 

“Ali-h-h!” shricked ‘the guilty woman, covering 
her face with her hands. 
|. “But I tell you there is no danger, my love; none 
at all, if we do but act promptly and firmly. The 
time is ripe.. The plot is ripe. She herself walks 
into the trap, by insisting on staying at home this 
evening, instead of accompanying us to the theatre: 
I have sent the carriage for Mrs. MacDonald. She 
will come to luncheon with us, and afterwards go 
My lady will remain at home, 








by her own request.” 

‘Does Frisbie know the part he is to play? ” 

“Yes; but’not the precise hour of his début. “That 
I shall.teach him to-day. He will be well up in his 
lesson by this evening, you may depend!” 

“ Ceil! then, weshall finish the work te-night |” 

“We shall finish it to-night!” 

“But Mrs, MacDonald—will she not be in the 
way ? ” 

* No; as I shall arrange matters, she will be of the 
greatest use and help to us, without knowing it. 


| First, as a most respectable ehaperone’ for you, and 


secondly as a most indubitable witness of the fall of 
Lady Vincent,” 

“Grande Ceil!, I see! To-night, then, she shall 
be cast down from. her proud pedestal! And to-mor- 
row 

* To-morrow she shall be dismissed from the castle.” 
“But then, I shall)-have to go too! I could not 
The world would talk!” 

“No, Faustina, you shall not go! I shall go ‘and 
leave you here, and invite Mrs, MacDonald to remain 
and bear youcompany until—until I shall be free, my 
apgel, to return and make you my wife!” 
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She clappec her hands with great glee, and eagerly 
demanded : 

“ And when will that be? Oh! when will that 
be? Howsoon? how soon?” 

“It may be weeks; it may be months; for the 
divorcee courts are proverbially slow! But the time 
will come at length; for I have taken every measure 
to insure perfect success.” 

(To be continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


Ir is interesting to note that the school-books lately 
published .by the Austrian Government are printed on 
paper made of “corn shucks,” or the leaves which 
protect the ear of maize. This material gives the page 
a yellowish colour, which medical men hold to be less 
fatiguing to the eye than our snowy pages. 

Tue holes for the guns in the Monitor turrets are 
by some shops cut out of the solid metal; when the 
turret is completed, a boring head, provided with 
cutters like lathe-tools is set on a shaft in a frame 
made for it, and brought into contact with the turret 
wall; when power is communicated to the boring 
head by a small engine the cutters scon make a large 
hole 15 in. in diameter. The plates are cut out; the 
iron is not removed bodily but in discs. Other shops 
punch the hole in each sheet before the turret is set 
up and then dress the aperture out neatly after all the 
plates are erected. 

ExpLosivE Giycerr.-—Nitric acid possesses the 
property of converting many substances containing 
carbon into highly explosive agents. It is this acid 
which converts common cotton into explosive gun- 
cotton. One of the most singular explosive substances 
lately produced is glonoine, which is made by treating 
glycerin (a liquid obtained from fats) with a mixture 
of nitric and sulphuric acids. This product, when 
heated, explodes with great violence. It has not been 
applied to any useful purpose, and perhaps it will 
always be more curious than useful. It is a very 
powerful poison; one drop taken being sufficient to 
produce death. 

NEW TIME CALCULATOR. 

A very remarkable time calculator, called a “ Per- 
petual Indexed Almanac or Office Calender,” and in- 
vented by Mr. William Gibson, of South Granby, 
Sheffield, C. E., was shown at the recent exhibition 
in Montreal. It marks the dates and days of the 
week in plain figures and letters, and will indicate in 
a few seconds the name of the day upon which any 
particular date will fall in the fature, or hes fallen 
in the past, however remote. Although literally a 
“ wheel within a wheel,” it is yet very simple, con- 
sisting of two circles, one, of course, revolving within 
the other. Its usefulness to the merchant, arith- 
metician, and, indeed, to any one that, unlike the 

et, “takes note of time,” cannot be questioned. 
‘The following problems, soived by it in a few seconds, 
will give some idea of its almost inconceivable 
power: 

Suppose a-year so far advanced that it would take 
a line of figures of such a length to decipher, that 


the electric fluid would take a duodecillion of years | 


to pass over the line of figures, of which year the 
four last figures are 4953—on what day of the week 
would the 10th day of June fallon that year? The 
answer is Sunday.” 

“To assist in explaining this problem, it may be 
stated that in order to point out the dates of a year 
having five inches of a line of figures to decipher it, 
so many of these almanacs (called perpetual) which 
point out dates for 100 years, would be required 
(supposing each almanac to be one inch square and 
one sixteenth of an inch thick) that they would cover 
over 4,590 worlds like this one mile deep; and it 
would take a man's labour 2,608 years to write a line 
of figures that the electric fluid would pass over in 
ten seconds of time.” 


Trrat OF Messrs. SHayp AND Mason’s STEAM 
Fire-ENnGrive.—Messrs. Shand and Mason have re- 
cently completed a light steam fire-engine for the 
Dublin Fire Brigade. It weighs in working order only 
27 cwt. A trial of this engine took place at the Lon- 
don Docks with the following results:—Steam got up 
at 50 lbs. from cold water in 8 min. 5 sec.; started at 
that pressure with 4 jet, steam 50 lbs., water 40 Ibs. ; 
changed to 7-8ths jet, steam 90 Ibs., water 60 lbs.; 
changed to 15-16ths jet, steam 85 Ibs., water 80 Ibs. ; 
changed to 1 in. jet, steam 100 lbs. water 60 lbs. ; 
changed to two jets at one time § and ? steam 100 Ibs., 
water 60 lbs.—all these changes made without stop- 
ping engine. ‘It was then worked through three jets, 
being two }-in, and one §-in., steam 80 Tbs. water 
60 lbs.; and changed to one 15-16ths jet, steam 
100 lbs., water 90 lbs.; throwing over a shed 80 ft. 
distance, through 120 ft. of hose. The jet third on 
the Itst was thrown 40 ft. above one of the large ware- 


houses, which is 68 ft. from the parapet to the ground, 
through 160 ft. of hose. In all these experiments the 
engive was placed upon the quay, and drew at once 
from a depth of 20 ft. from the suction outlet of the 
engine to the surface of the water. Messrs. Shand and 
Mason have recently simplified their machinery very 
considerably, thereby reducing the weight of their en- 
gines and adding to their efficiency. 

GunrowpeEr.—A patent fornew gunpowder, intended 
for artillery, has been taken out by W. Spence. . ‘The 
patentee puts into a vessel thirty-eight parts in weight 
of waters and two partsin weight of finely pulverized 
charcoal, which are to be thoroughly boiled together ; 
he then adds twenty parts in, weight of: chlorate of 
potash, and six parts in weight of a mixture of two 
parts ‘finely pulverized charcoal and three parts of 
the nitrate of lead, ‘or saltpetre, the whole thoroughly 
mixed. After this there is added seven parts by weight 
of fine sawdust, and the whole is then boiled uatil 
all the ingredients are incorporated, The mixture is 
then dried in open pans, heated with steam, and it is 
granulated in the same marner as common gun- 
powder, 

Tue CrxcnonA PLANT in JaAmaroa.—In the autumn 
of 1860, a quantity of the seeds of several species of 
the Cinchona were received at Jamaica. By the 
menth of October following, about'400 healthy plants 
were raised, but, owing to the low level at which they 
were planted, more than half perished. They were 
then removed to an elevation of about 4,000 feetabove 
sea level, with the best results. In twelve months, a 
plant of the red bark (Cinchona succirubra) had at- 
tained the height of 44 inches, with leaves measuring 
13} inches in length by 8} inches in breadth. The 
culture of the Ciachona micantha (grey bark) has not 
been so successful; the leaves are, however, much 
larger. As there is abundance of land in the island, 
possessing all the conditions requisite for the growth 
of the plant, it is anticipated that a large supply may 
shortly be produced. 

Sarery-vaLves Dancerovus,—It is not dangerous 
to open a large safety-valve suddenly. The general 
idea of safety connected with the use of a safety-valve 
is, that when the steam in the boiler attains to a cer- 
tain fixed rate of pressure, it shall open suddenly, and 
allow the steam to escape, So as to reduce the dan- 
gerous pressure. It is known to engineers that, if a 
safety-valve is raised siddenly, under great pressure, 
the water is lidble to foam and flow out with the 
steam, in the same manner that soda-water or spruce- 
| beer in a bottle, charged with carbonic acid gas, will 
| be carried out with the gas when the cork is drawn. 
| It is upon this principle, seemingly, that Clark has 
| founded his projectile theory of boiler explosions. No 
lother danger is entertained by engineers in raising 
| the safety-valve suddenly, than the escape of water 
| from the boiler. 


A CURIOUS STEAMER. 
Some very novel things occasionally arise in the 
| world of invention, but we think the following de- 
rater of a steamer lately built in New Orleans 





rather bears off the palm for originality. The way in 
which the reporter works up the horse-power is 
| rather startling ; engineers may learn something from 
this genius, as it appears that it is only necessary to 
| gear an engine up te run rapidly, to gain power inde- 
| finitely. ‘The only wonder is that, while the construc- 
| tors were about it, they did not put in gears big 
| enough to get 8,000 horse-power out of the engine ; 
| but let us hear the reporter: 
| ‘* A steamer was recently built in New Orleans un- 
der the superintendence of Colonel Colburn, of the 12th 
| Connecticut Volunteers. The steamer is a double- 
hull vessel, length 154 feet, breadth 49 feet, over all, 
with six feet depth of hold. Each hull is 148 feet long 
by 12 feet 4 inches broad on the inside. There are 
two engines of 40-horse-power each, with 12-inch 
cylinders, 16-inch stroke, géared at the rate of 4 to 1, 
making each engine equal to 160 horse-power. The 
total of the two, after deducting for friction, is esti- 
mated 200-horse-power net. The boilers are made 
to stand over 200 pounds of steam, but at the trial 
trip the boat made about ten miles an hour with 
frem 70 to 100 pounds. The result of the trial was 
satisfactory, the speed of the boat being good and the 
engine working well. Her tonnage is estimated at 
250, and she is built in such a manner that at least 
2,500 men can easily be carried at once.” 
We see no mention made of the length of the smoke- 

pipe, or the diameter of the cook stove; this is a sad 
omission. 


ARSENIC AS A PREVENTIVE OF DisEAsE.—M. Mon- 
igny, French Consul in China, in reference to the use 
of arsenic by the Northern. Chinese, says they mingle 
it with their smoking tobacco, According to the mis- 
sionaries who have lived a long time. there, . tobacco 
free from arsenic is not sold. The same witnesses 
assured the consul that the arsenic smokers were stout 
fellows, with “lungs like a blacksmith’s bellows, and 












ee 
as rosy as cherubs.” The blicahion of M. Mon. 
tiguy’s statement has cal out a letter from Dr 
Londe, who announces that some years ago, in the 
course of a discussion at the Academy of Medicine, on 
the agente to be employed to cure tubercular con- 
sumption, he told the assembled doctors that hie had 
found but one suecessful means of combatin+ this 
dreadful disease, and that means was the smoking of 
arsenic. The doctor re-affirms his commendation of 
this remedy. 


OBSERVATIONS MADE IN MR. GLAISHER’ 
BALLOON ASCENT. won Jae 

Ozone papers were somewhat coloured, but ¢' 
exposed at the Royal Observatory, aan ~s 
mained colourless. 

The dog which he had with him occasionally 
whined, but was much attracted by the rabbits, and 
it could not be determined whether their presencg 
caused the whining orno. The rabbits became very 
prs and heavy, and seemed to be oppressed with 
sleep. 

The anemometer at the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich, régistered six miles as the horizontal movement 
of the air during the time the balloon passed more 
than 100 miles. 

The sun was never seen, and there was no oppor- 
tunity of using the actinometer, the spectroscope, or 
the polariscope. 

The exaet place of descent was Lakenleath, War- 
ren, near Brandon, an open space of 2,500 acres of 
loose sand, belonging to. Mr. Phipp, who gave every 
attention, and to whom the best thanks are due for 
kind hospitality, 


CoLtoureD Guass.— The distinguished French 
chemist, M. Chevreul, who has devoted so much atten- 
tion to the subject of colour, has lately published a 
memoir on painted windows, in which there are many 
points which deserve the attention of artists and others 
who are interested in the manufacture of coloured 
glass. It has often been much noticed that old stained 
glass windows have a much richer effect than modern 
ones, and M: Chevreul, speaking of this superiority, 
attributes it to what moderns regard as defects. In 
the first place, much of the ancient.glass is of unequal 
thickness, and so presents convex and concave parts, 
which refract the light differently and produce an 
agreeable effect. In the next place the old coloured 
glass is not acolourless glass, to which has been.added 
the particular colouring material, such as protoxide of 
cobalt, &c. Old glass contains a good deal of oxide of 
iron, which colours it green, and to this must be 
attributed the peculiar effects of antique glass, coloured 
by cobalt and manganese. M. Chevreul appears to 
think that modern stained glass is too transparent to 
produce the best effects. M. Regnault, the chemist, 
has recommended that all this kitid of stained glass 
should be cast, to avoid the monotonous effect of plane 
surfaces on the light; and also that foreign substances 
should be mixed with the glass to diminish its tran- 
sparency. 

PRODUCE OF MILK AND CREAM. 

PropaBiy the greatest quantity of milk in this 
country is set for cream in leaden cisterns abvut 4 or 5 
inches deep ; yet tinned-iron cisterns are on the whole 
preferable, as being more easily kept clean. It iss 
great mistake to put up the milk in cisterns 4 or 5 
inches deep. Such deep vessels economise space, and 
cost less than a number of small jrequiring to be 
renewed from time to time, but what is gained on the 
one hand is lost on the other, by the smaller quantity 
and the inferior quality of the cream which they give, 
in comparison with shallow vessels. 

The quicker cream can be made to rise the better its 
quality; for cream, like all perishable substances, does 
not preserve its original properties for any great length 
of time. The cream, or rather milk-globules, being 
lighter than the fluid portion of the milk, necessarily 
rise in a shorter time from a less depth than from a 
greater depth, because they have less pressure to over- 
come than those in the deeper strata; the action is also 
more: complete, as well as more rapid, in shallow 
vessels. ‘There is another reason for preferring shallow 
vessels. Milk as it comes from the cow has a temper- 
ature of about 90 deg. If kept in this condition for any 
length of time, air beeing freely admitted, it rapidly 
turns sour. Hence it is‘of consequence to reduce it as 
rapidly as possible down toa temperature of at least 60 
deg. Fabr. In a shallow tinned-iron milkpan placed 
upon a stone, this change is‘soon effected ; and then, in 
a good dairy, the milk may be kept from 36 to 48 
hours, at a season when in deeper vessels it would 
soon. tura sour, When once ‘begun; the process of 
acidification cannot'be stopped by any‘available means. 
Hence it is of great importance to cool down the milk 
as rapidly as ible. ’ 

When shallow metallic milk-vessels are employed 
in proper dairy, kept at this temperature, all the 
cream that will rise’at-all will have come to the sur- 





face in about 24 liours. Under these circumstances it 
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jg therefore no use to set milk aside for a longer 
period. Some people let milk get sour beforé they 
siim it; but although tne layer of cream in that case 
more bulky and of greater consistency, it does 
not produce so much nor so good a quality of butter. 
On this point we possess an interesting experiment by 
gannert, who put aside two equal quantities of milk, 
of which the first skimmed after 30 hours yielded 
g0lbs. of butter; and the second skimmed after a lapse 
of 60 hours, only 27 lbs. of butter. ; 

On av average, 1 quart of good cream yields from 
13 to 15 ounces of commercial butter. Occasionally 
cream is very rich in fatty matters, and then yields 
much more butter. Thus Mr. Horsfall states that a 
quartof cream in his dairy yielded 1b. of butter, when 
the cows were ont in grass, and no less than 22 to 24 
ounces of butter when the cows were fed in the 
house on rape cake, bran, and other substances rich in 


oil. 








EPICUREAN DISHES. 


Ayrs are eaten in many countries.. In Brazil the 
largest species are prepared with a sauce of resin, In 
Africa they stew them with butter. ‘In the East 
Indies they are caught in. pits, carefully roasted like 
coffee, and eaten by mouthfuls afterwards, 

Mr. Smeathman says :—‘‘I have eaten them several 
times dressed in this way, and I think them delicate, 
nourishing, and wholesome. They are something 
sweeter, though not so fat and clogging as the cater- 
pillar and maggot of the palm-tree snout-beetle, which 
is served up at the luxurious tables of the West Indian 
epicures, particularly the French, as the greatest 
luxury of the Western world,” 

Acurry of ants’ eggs is a very costly luxury in 
Siam; and in Mexico the people have, from time im- 
memorial, eaten the eggs of water-insects which 
prevail in the lagunes of that city. The Ceylonese, 
ungrateful wretches, eat the bees after robbing them of 
their honey. The African Bushmen eat all the cater- 
pillars they find. A Bushman would be a valuable 
acquisition for a market gardener’s cabbage-field. The 
Australians are notorious as maggot-eaters; and the 
Chinese, who waste nothing, eat the chrysalis of the 
silk-worm after that they have wound the silk from 
its cocoon. 

Itis said that the North American Indians used to 
eatlocusts. The African Bushmen and the savages of 
New Caledonia are fond of spiders roasted. ‘I'lis 
singular taste is not unknown even in Europe. Reau-~ 
maur tells of a young lady who, when walking in her 
garden, used to eat all the spiders she could catch. 
lalande, the French astronomer, was equally fond of 
them; and a German, immortalized by Rosel, used to 
spread them on bread instead of butter. 

Seneemieeeeeetiomenee 


Quzen’s InstrTuTE.—Her Majesty and the Princess 

of Wales have just become patrenesses of a.society in 
Dublin for the training and employment of educated 
women. Its name for the future will be the “* Queen’s 
Institute.” Her Majesty has subscribed £50, aud the 
Princess of Wales £10, to its funds, 
_ Russian Catrie.—The Russian Government has 
issued an order prohibiting the exportation of cattle 
after the 13th of January (1st January. o.s.) from 
Southern Russia. It is believed that this step has been 
taken in consequence of the great drain of cattle now 
taking place, caused by the large purchases on account 
of the Viceroy of Egypt. 

Srepiess AppLes.—Among the novelties of the 
age is a seedless apple. <A tree has been found in 
Dutchess county bearing this fruit. There are’ no 
blossoms; the bud forms, and, without any show of 
ie >. fruit “ and grows entirely destitute re 
se n outward @ ce the apples resemble 
Rhode Island Greenin; meagre wr 

Tae CaNnapDIAN OIL-WELLS.—It appears that from 
most of the principal wells in Canada the eil has ceased 


flowing and cannot be obtained without machinery, 


by the expensive process of pumping. In Pennsyl- 
pry cost i pumping has been enpaniered, but 
1¢ oil obtained there is much superior in ity to 
that of Canada, — beens 

A ConseRVATIVE ELEMENT.—Fun is the mosticon- 
servative element of society, and ought to be cheér- 
ished and encouraged by all lawful means. People 
never plot mischief when they are. merry.! Laughter 
isan enemy to malice, a foe te scandal, and a friend 
to every virtue. It promotes good ve enlivens 
the heart, and brightens the intellect. Let us laugh 
when we can. 
_CANTEEN.—The word “ canteen” has had a cutious 
history. It is, perhaps, the only word in our language 
Which, originally lish, passed into a foreign 
taken back in a modified 
form. As originally spéken by the Saxon, it was 
Simply tin ean, but the Gaul, as'is his wont, placing 
the neun before the adjective, and pronouneing the 





letter “i” as “e,” brought it out as can tin, pronounced 
canteen. Adopting a thousand other French military 
terms, the dull Englishman took back his own original 
word in a new shape, without any inquiries on the 
subject, and hence, we now say canteen instead of tin 
can. 

Swattow in Decemser.—On the 20th ult., a 
common house-swallow was seen by Mr. Buxton and 
some friends at East Barnet, flying about, for some 
eres time over the garden and adjoining 

S. ; , 

Tue CostuME,.oF THE Wakipi.—They are, he 
says, stark naked people, who live up in, trees, have 
small] stools fixed on behind; always: ready for sitting, 
wear their hair hanging down, all.covered. with 
cowrie-shells, suspeud ,beads from wire attached 
to their ears and their lower lips, and wear strong 
iron collars and bracelets, (What'a costume for a 
fancy ball !)—Speke's Journal. ‘ 

Novet Cram ror ComMpensation.—On:Friday, in 
a London court, Madame Andre made a novel claim 
for compensation against the Metropolitan .Railway 
Company for the loss of her profession as a “ chiro- 
pidist,” or “corn cutter,” through, the works,of the 
company. Madame made £15 a week by ‘corn- 
cutting” in the Beason. The works of the company 
Obstructed her carriage people coming, and she 
became a bankrupt. The claim, as made to the 


iury, was £4,790, and after a long trial they awarded 
50. 


Brturarp Matca.—A match between Mr. John 
Roberts, the champion of the world, and Mr. William 
Moss, of Manchester, took place at Mr. Jeffery’s bil- 


| liard-rooms, Manchester. Mr. Moss received 500 


points in a game of 1,000 up. The stakes were £200. 
The game lasted exactly three hours and thirty-five 
minutes, allowing for twenty-five minutes which was 
taken up by an interval, and was won by Mr. W. 
Moss, the scores at the finish being—Moss, 1,002; 
and Roberts, 808, the latter losing by 192. In one 
break Roberts scored 138 off the balls. The greatest 
— he scored by winning hazards were 42 
and 48, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Cure ror Brrrer Breap.—If potato yeast be 
used, as in the following recipe, the bread cannot be 
bitter. Take one pound of potatoes, boil them till 
thoroughly soft, skin and mash them very smooth, then 
stir in hot water until the mixture is the thickness of 
cream. When it is nearly cold, stir into it two table- 
spoonsful of beer yeast, and set it before the fire until 
it has done fermenting. Itis then fit for use; one 
pound of potatoes will make a quart of potato yeast, 
which is enough for two pecks of flour. 

Cotp Beprooms,—A person accustomed to undress 
in a room without fire, and seek repose in a cold bed, 
will not experience the least inconvenience even in 
the severest weather. The natural heat of his body 
will very speedily render him even more comfortably 
warm than the individual who sleeps in a heated 
apartment, and in a bed thus artificially warmed, and 
who will be extremely liable to a sensation of chilli- 
ness as soon as the artificial heat is dissipated. But 
this is not all; the constitution of the former will be 
rendered more robust and far less susceptible to the 
— smug of atmospherical vicissitudes than that of the 
other. 


Gum Arasic Srarcu.—Take two ounces of gum 
arabic powder, put it into a pitcher, aud pour on it a 
pint or more of boiling water, according to the degree 
of strength you desire, and then, having covered it, 
let it.set all night. In the merning, pour it carefully 
frem the dregs into a clean bottle, cork it, and keep 
it for use. A tablespoonful ef gum water stirred into 
a pint of starch that has been made in the usual manner 
will give always (white, black or printed) a look of 
newness, when nothing else can restore them after 
washing. It is also good, much diluted, for thin white 
muslin and bobinet. 





AUSTRALIAN PRESENT TO THE PRINCESS OF 
Waves.—A flower-stand, the gift of the ladies of the 
colony to the Princess of Wales, is sent home by this 
mail from Australia for presentation to her Royal 
Highness. The stand is a very handsome one, and 
bears the inscription :—“ To her Royal Highness the 


Princess of Wales from the ladies of Victoria, 14th of’ 


March, 1863.” 

Currinc Our sy Macuiery;—At, the -Govern- 
ment tailoring establishment at Millbank, where the 
army clothing is made, and about 60 sewing machines 
driven by steam are in’ operation, the material is cut 
out by meohinery. A sharp thin endless riband of 
steel revolves like a hand saw over pullies driven by 
steam, and the cloth 6 to 8 in, thick, with the pattern 








chalked on the upper layer is applied to the revolving 
knife, which rapidly and smoothly cuts it to the re- 
quired shape, the hand of the workman being simply 
employed to guide the cloth se that the knife follows 
the chalked pattern. 


New Live or Sreamers.—The Montreal papers 
contain the prospectus ef a new steamship line, to be 
established under the Limited Liability Act, with a 
capital of £500,000sterling, in shares of £50 each. It 

intended to « a fortnightly service each 
way, to be increased to’a weekly line, calling at a port 
in Ireland, as goon as the vessel can be got ready. 








STATISTICS, 


Fires.—As London grows, and grows, the number 
of fires recorded every year in the vast agglomeration 
of bricks and mortar increases also. Thus in 1863 the 
total was 1,404, being 101 more than in 1862. As- 
suming the population of the metropolitan district to be 
about 2,800,000, this would give aboutone fireannually 
to every 2,000 inhabitants. Liverpool, with a popu- 
lation of 450,000, had 297 fires in 1863, or one to every 
1,500 inhabitants. Manchester, with a population of 
about 866,000, 238 fires, or one to every 1,516 inhabit- 
ants. Glasgew, with a population of 410,000, 221 fires, 
one to every 1,855 inhabitants. Dublin, with a popula- 
tion of 260,000, 174 fires, or one to every 1,490 inhabit- 
ants. Edinburgh, with a population ef 170,000, 127 fires, 
or ‘one to about 1,350 inhabitants. Sheffield, with 
190,000 inhabitants, 51 fires, or one to every 3,670 in- 
habitants; and Leeds, with 210,000 inhabitants, 47 
fires, or one to every 4,470 inhabitants. Leeds thus 
appears to be the centre of British population in 
which the “devouring element” is most efficiently 
kept in subjection. It is worthy of note that of the 
1,404 fires which occurred in London last year, 227 
were in some way or other connected with candles, 39 
with children, 123 with flues, 100 with gas, 26 with 
lucifers, 31 with tobacco-smoking, 107 with sparks, 
and 26 with stoves, while the cause of 487 remained 
an unsolved mystery. 

THe CLYDE STEAMERS AND THE SOUTHERN 
BiockapDE.—The number of steamers that have left 
the Clyde, since the blockade of the Confederate ports 
was commenced, is upwards of 60, and their purchase- 
price amounts in the aggregate to about £700,000. 
The selling and building of steamers for this trade has 
been, perhaps, the most remunerative speculation 
during the past year. In many cases, vessels were 
sold at half mere than their original cost. In 1861 and 
1862, 30 steamers left the Clyde ; of these, six were 
paddle-vessels in the river trade, five paddle and 
six screw-vessels in the deep sea trade, and the re- 
mainder were new. In 1863, 28 steamers sailed, and 
of these 11 were river paddle-boats, one a paddle and 
one a screw in the deep sea trade. Seven were new 
paddle and eight new screw-vessels. The total of 
their registered tonnage was 6,500 tons, and they 
were manned by about 800 hands. The havoc that 
las been made amongst them has been very great. Of 
the 30 that sailed previously to 1863, only four have 
escaped, the others being either burned, sunk, or cap- 
tured; while of those that left last year, five have 
been captured, 15 are still runniag, and the re- 
mainder are on their-way out. During the present 
month three more steamers have Jeft, and several are 
fitting out to follow. A few of the captured steamers 
made only one trip, while others made over a dozen ; 
and on the whele they have paid their owners very 
well, some of them being a source of great profit to all 
concerned. 





Tue Roya Inrant.—Unless the infant son of the 
Prince of Wales receive some special title by creation, 
it appears uncertain what he will be called. For the 
nearest precedent we must go back about 125 years, 
when there were a Sovereign, a Prince of Wales, and 
an eldest son of the Prince of Wales, all living. That 
eldest son, afterwards George III., was then called 
BDuke of Edinburgh, that being ene of the inferior 
titles borne by his father, Frederick Prince of Wales. 
lf this precedent be followed in the present instance, 
the infant prince will be called Earl of Dublin, that 
being the only inferior title of the present Prince ‘of 
Wales which is not inalienably attacked to him as 
eldest son of the reigning ‘sovereign. In default of 
this or some title by creation, it would seem he would 
be called Prince A. ef Wales, 

Tue TiITLs oF THE Younc Privce.—Some curi- 
osity exists as to the name and title of the young 

rince, some asserting that it will be Prince Albert 

dwardof Wales, while others think that he will re- 
ceive some such designation as Duke of Cornwall, or 
Duke of Gloucester. No doubt, however, exists that 
his juvenile Royal Highness will, like his father, be 
named. Albert Edward; but it is perhaps, net se 
universally known that the name by which the Princt 
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of Wales will ascend the throne—(may the day be far 
distant:!)—will be King Edward the Seventh. It is 
said that this was the express wish of the late 
Prince Consort, who thought that Albert I. would 
hardly sound congenial to the English ear, It has, 
however, grown congenial enough since his demise, 
through the respect we pay to the memory of the good 
prince, 





FACETI2Z. 


FasntonABi® TRADE RePort.—Materials for ladies 
dresses of all colours; are in brisk demand, and fetch 
good prices per acre.—Punch, 

As Goop as A N&wsparer !—Artemus Ward says 
there are no daily papers published in his town, but 
there ‘is # ladies’ sewing circle, which answers the 
same purpose. 

Tue Royat Basy.—Mr. Punch thinks that the 
most appropriate title for the little prince would be 
“ Duke of Cornwall,” seeing that he must remain so 
long a minor (miner),— Punch 

Most LikEty.—A French officer said that when 
his troops were on the march, he had examined the 
quarrels between the mules and their drivers, and that, 
to the shame of humanity, reason was almost always 
on the side of the mules. 

Tue Toit-Bar Nuisance.—Cabby (to impudent boy 
at gate): “ Ah! you always have been a saucy young 
deg, but you're going te be done away with, and that’s 
one comfort; and you can’t grow into a turnpike man.” 
— Punch. 

THE HUMOUROUS VEIN. 

An indivdual is told of as doing business ‘in one of 
the markets; who is down on customers who don’t 
speak properly. 

“ What's eggs this morning ?” says a customer. 

“ Eggs, of course,” says the dealer, 

“T mean, how they go?” 

“Go where?” 

“Sho—!” says the customer, getting up his fury, 
“what for eggs?” 

“Money, money, sir! ” says the dealer. 

“ Don’t you understand the English language, sir! ” 
says the customer. 

“ Not as you mix and mingle it, I don’t!” responded 
the egg merchant. 

“What — is— the— price —per—dozen—for—your 
eggs?” 

“Ah, now you talk,” said the dealev. 
pence per dozen is the price, sir!” 

‘They traded. But it appears that another cus- 
tomer, who, on asking “ what's eggs this morning ?” 
was answered “ eggs of course,” responded, “ well, I’m 
glad of that, for the last I got of you were half 
chickens.” 

A Suenrtirr’s Avotocy.—The late Lord Lyndhurst 
used to relate a humourouscircumstance which occurred 
when he was on circuit at Dolgelly, in Merionethshire, 
There was no prisoner to be tried, and the Lord Chief 
Baron expressed his surprise to the high sheriff. That 
wise efficial actually feared that he had offended his 
lordship, and as if in concern for the honour of 
Merionethshire, exclaimed with fervour: “I can as- 
sure you, my lord, the whole country has been in pur- 
suit of a sheep-stealer!” 


“ Sixteen 


A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 


When Mrs. Robinson published her “Sappho and 
Phaon,” she wrote thus to Mr. Boaden, the newspaper 
editor: 

* Mrs. Robinson would thank her friend Boaden for 
a dozen puffs for ‘Seppho-and Phaon.’” 

By a mistake of the postman, this note was deli- 
vered to Mr. Bowden, the pastry-cook who sent her 
this answer: 

“Mr. Bowden's respectful compliments to Mrs, 
Robinson; and should be very happy to serve her; 
but, as she is net a regular customer, he cannot send 
the puffs without first receiving the money.” 


Vox. et PR&TEREA Nite.—“ Captain Speke on the 
Nile and Africa generally,” will be an_ interesting 
lecture. The gallant gentleman has already recorded 
the relations of the European with the natives, in 
black and white, most appropriately. But, besides being 
an amusing writer, he will probably bear out the pro- 
mise of his name, and be a comparatively better 
Speaker.— Fun, 

AMUSING REMARKS OF CHILDREN. 

A very talkative little girl used often to annoy her 
mother by making remarks about the visitors that 
came to the house. On one occasion’ a gentlenran 
was expected, whose nose had been accidentally’ flat- 
tened nearly to his face. ‘he mether cautioned ‘her 
child. particularly to say: nothing about this feature. 
Imagine her consternation ‘when the little one ex- 
claimed : .“, Ma, you told me not to say anything about 
Mr. Smith's nose; why, he hasn't gotany!” 


This récalls‘an Wnetdote of a little girl, whose 
teacher often’ had occasion to Hy simi her. One 
day she gave thé child an unusually long and sharp 
talk for some ‘grave offence, and, from the steady at- 
tention: of the latter, supposed she was making a 
strong impression on her, when suddenly the little 
girl exélaimed: “Why, Miss Jones, when you talk 
your.upper jaw don’t move bit!” 


How ro Wake vp your Frrenps,—A young 
man in California whose friends had ceased to corre- 
spond with him, woke up their interest by sending 
letters to business men in his wative place inquiring 
the price of a tolerable sized farm; Seven affectionate 
letters came from his friends‘ by return of post, and 
two or three a day have come ever since, inclutling 
one from an old (and cold) sweetheart. 


A WELCOME. TO THE BABY PRINCE, 
By the Poet Laureate T-pp-r. 


Twinkle, twinkle, little Star, 
That's precisely what you are 
Star of England’s hopes, and mine, 
Destined on her throne to shine. 


Pretty little royal boy, 

Father’s pride and mother’s joy, 

How T long to see thee toddle, 

And to kiss thy pinky noddle! 

Haply if thy praise I sing, 

Old England’s small but future King! 
Pa and Ma will ask me down 

To Frogmore, nigh to Windsor town. 


Therefore, hail! auspicious child! 
Who upon our land hast smiled! 
And let thy parents read my rhymes 
A hundred thousand million times! 
— Punch. 

Va.ur or A Gotpen Hoox.—He who fishes in 
the waters of matrimony, may fish with a bare hook if 
the hoek is gold, 

A SOFT-HEADED, conceited fellow asked a young 
lady at a table Phdte to come and sit by him, which she 
gravely refused, excusing herself -on-account of its 
being the cholera season. “Cholera season ? ” said he; 
“ why—what—oh—pshaw—come, sit down by me.” 
“Not now—can’t possibly do-it,” said the young 
lady; “ father told:me when I left home not to touch, 
taste, or have anything to do with any green thing at 
my meals.” 

ARTICLES FOUND IN A SERVANT'S DRAWER. 


‘Two aprons, a stocking, @ brush and a comb, 

A piece of white string and a dry marrow bone, 
A duster, two walnuts, a reel of black cotton, 

An old silver spoon that had long been forgotten, 
A bodkin, a fruit knife, a glass rolling-pin, 

A bottle containing a wee drop of gin, 

A lot of curlpapers, an old pair of stays, 

A tract telling’ sinners to mend their bad ways, 

A paper of tea, put there by the sly, 

Her mistress's bustle (I eannot tell why), 

A thimble, some needles, an old book of songs, 
Three clothes-pegs, a slipper to the housemaid be- 


ongs. 

The claw of a lobster but-recently boiled, 

A new cambric handkerchief, never been soiled, 

A letter from a lover away in strange lands, 

A pot of goose-grease, for chaps on the hands, 

Some buttons, a pencil, a bit of Bath brick, 

A small looking-glass, and a broken tooth-pick, 7 

A bundle of rags and a fortune-telling book, 

Were the things that we found in the drawer of the 
cook, 


IncoHERENT.—A judge in India is reported to have 
thus addressed person convicted before him, prior 
to passing sentence: “ Prisoner at the bar, Providence 
has given you.a good degree of health and strength, 
instead of which you go about the country stealing 
ducks.” 


“Pray, Mr. Brown, give us some facts; we've had 
nothing but opinions from this witness; it isn’t evi- 
dence.” “Very well, my lord,” replies Mr. Brown, 
“you shall have facts..Now;”(turning to the witness 
“you called on Mr. Jones, did you ?”—A.: “ Yes.”— 
Q. : * What did he say ?”—Mr. Robinson objects to the 
question.—Mr. Brown is heard to address their lord- 
ships in support of the question.—Mr, Robinson is 
heard in reply.—The committee-room is cleared.— 
After a short time the counsel and parties are again 
called in.—The chairman states that the committee are 
of opinion that the question may be put.—Mr. Brown 
(to the witness): “ Well, then, what did Mr. Jones 
say ?”—A > “ He wasn’t at honie.” 

A YouNG minister went out to preach, and observed, 
during his discourse, a, lady who seemed to be much 
affected. After meeting he concluded to pay her a 
visit, and see what were the imp ns of her mind, 
He approached her thus: “ what were, 





“La me,” said the lady, “Vil tell you, 
years ago me and my husband moved tot 


About six 


and all the property we had was a donkey, radaee 


he. died, and me and the beast were le 
last the beast died, and to tell you the tru 
put me so.much in mind of that dear old 
couldn't help taking on and crying abo 
meetin’.” 


ftalone, At 
th, your voice 
critter, that I 
1 ut it right j 

© more questions were asked, man 


AN APT ILLUSTRATION. 

Passing the foot of the Market one day, we over 
heard a Yankee and an Irishman, good-naturedly but 
earnestly discussing the question of the latters right 
to vote in this country. 

“ You're an Irishman,” said Jonathan. 

“Bad luck to the like uv ye, I tell ye I’m an Amo~ 
rikin—as good as yerself.” 

“Wal, 
to fool people that, Hear your brogue naow.” 

“T tell ye I’m an Amerikin,” insisted Tom 

‘ Haow long have yer bin here? ” 

“ More nor tin year,” 

“ Wal, yew wasn’t born here, wus yew? ” 

“Borhn, isit? What has that to do with it, anny- 
how then?” 

“Yew must be born in this country, Tom, to bea 
native American.” 

“Shure, an’ perhane the like uv ye never heard of 
a man’s being ‘ borhn again,’ did ye? ” 

“Wal, that won’t do, nohaow.” 

“Well, then, I was borhn in euld Ireland—true for 
ye. But I’m an Amerikin for all that, sure. For, do 
you mind, a man might be borhn in a stable—but wad 
that make him a horse’? ” 

The roar of the bystanders which followed this 
“ settler,” rather took. our Yankee friend out of his 
boots for the moment; and he forthwith retired, de- 
claring that he was “a good un, anyhow!” 


Irtsa Caucunation.—An Irish lady was once de- 
claring . that she could not understand how gentlemen 
could smoke. “It certainly shortens their lives,” said 
she. “I didn’t know that,” exclaimed a gentleman. 
‘‘There’s:my father; who smokes every blessed day, 
and he is new seventy years old.”—“ Well,” was the 
reply, “ if he had neversmoked he might have been 
eighty by this time.” 


THE LATE PRIZE-FIGHT. 
We make the following extract from the New York 


Another great contest between England and the 
United States has been determined against us, to the 
disgust of the “fancy ” portion of our community, and 
the intense amazement of the American eagle. 

King and Heenan met on the 10th instant, and aftera 
fight of thirty-five minutes the latter admitted a defeat 
and gave up the battle. Twenty-five rounds were 
| fought. Heenan endeavoured to avail himself of his 
| talents as a wrestler, which are very great, and thus 
| to win by the exhaustion of his opponent. Doubtless 
| this was partly dictated by a desire to save his hands, 
which were likely not so good as they had been re- 
presented tobe. He gave the only knock-down blow 
of the fight and: fought gamely to the end. So’ends 
the last, thus far, of our contests with England. 

About 1776 we had our first, and won, though it was 
a hard fight. It was ended by a Catherine wheeler at 
Yorktown. 4 

Early in the present century, 1812, we fought again; 
but on this occasion the result was only a draw, as the 
British liom—or the British bull, whichever it is—or a 
British beast made up of the contrary qualities of bull 
and lion, with the stupid bovine stubbornness and the 
feline treachery-——was satisfied to close that struggle 
when it was not more than half fought out. 

In another contest of lesser maguitude than these 
we fought by champions. England was represented 
by the immortal Tom Cribb, and the, United States 
sent Uné of its institutions—the nigger, and a good 
representative specimen of the race, too, named Moly- 
neux. ‘Now, although it had been said that the nigger 
won't fight, Molyneux, a good specimen of the Ameri- 
ean nigger, came within an ace, a black ace, of giving 
Tom Cribb—a magnificent specimen of the English 
white man—a severe drubbing; but England cut the 
ropes, and won. ‘T'om, however, was afterwards taken 
itt hand by the célebrated Captain Barclay, and in the 
next fight Cribb-vanquished Molyneux, and we were 
down in turn.’ Both these contests took place on the 
British soil. ‘ 

Then’we had several contests 7 a rotegl charac- 
ter on. yachts, reaper, &e., in all of which we were 
thé vietors. The p etter took the World’s- cup’ off 
Cowes, and the English yachts were nowhere. 

Next we fought by champions again—Heenan for us, 
and Sayers for his. country and thestakes. England was 
beaten that time, but she would notadmit it, because, 28 
she said, her champion was only. little fellow, after all. 
But she toek away,her champion's belt, though she 

ive it,to the man who had ¢conyinced her 








you so affected about, during preaching to-day?” 


Maule not 
t her lion was unworthy to wear it. 
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say yew ain’t. "Taint no use o’ your tryin” 
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= perhot « Wall Street. broker~sent his-yaoht to 
England, and brought,.en another contest, in, whieh 
“— pane beaten through ore of our steam 
fire-engines, and finally wé have beer beaten, in this 
iast Smmmense mill between and Heenan. . 
Here are-only four results against us in all these 
Jes, and that is a state’ of the quarrel fin which 
sd bt graceftilly leave it; but we°have not yet 
ford ofany American whois so ‘recreant as to pro- 
~ hat. Beyond all question, we take, as a people, 
deep an interest in this struggle to leave. it. yet, 
ially as the result is against us. Yesterday,’ so 
sorbed were all classes in thé “expectation of ‘this 
_ that no other subject had any interest Juvenal 
aid that the interruption of 'tlg Roman races catised 
more sorrow in Rome than the. loss, of the battle of 
ne, Here we had the same public condition re- 
ated, and, by comparison with this fight, there was 
P dvi war for a day, and even no nigger. " ; 
Immediately upon the. receipt ;of the. President's 
Inte message, in which the country,expected a. plan 
for the settlement: of the difficulties of ‘the South, we 
published supplenient ‘to’ dur paper, and “the people 
alsolutely Would ‘not buy it. But our, supplement 
with the account of this fight sold by thousands, One 
nillion dollars also were bet u 
city, and at least three millions altogether in England, 
this country, and Canada. ‘ 
Ave we in this any worse than the world at large? 
No; ‘all vigorous, healthy, and free races, from the 
Jews down, have loved a fight... Meses -was a hard 
hitter, inasmuch as, by a single blow of his fist, he 
knocked down one of those tough customers, the 
Egyptians—that we can make nothing of—out of 
time and into eternity. His descendants-ornament 
the P.R. to the present day. Ulyssesfoughtthe giant 
Irus for a kid’s fries, and was declared the winner on 


8 


n the fight. in this,} 


still was certain death, and he therefore bent down 
slung his arms’ around “one of thé ties and swung 
between the tails and the water until the train had 
passed. A very trying situation certainly. the fright 
he experienced occasioued-a severe fit of sickness. 


ANTICIPATED VISIT OF THE QuEEN oF DENMARK. 
Should peace be preserved in the: Nerth of Europe 
there can be no doubt of the Queen of Denmark paying 
her daughter a lengthened visit in'the spring, and the 
deri pee it is said, is very. likely te return same 

n the autumn, the people at Copenhagen being ia ec- 
stacy at her happy. accouchement, and most desirous 
te see her and her royal husband amongst them. 


THe Lor “Kxockep Dowx,” at once.—Mr. 
Burke, an auctionéer at Sligo, was selling goods in @ 
loft, surrounded. by about fifty people, and while he 
was, with uplifted hammer, crying: “Going, going, 
gone!” the loft-gave way with a érash, the whole 
party were precipitated’ upon an ‘earthen floor, a 
distance of ‘about twelve feet. No one was killed, but 
Mr. Burke had his shoulder-blade broken. 


qesnrenbieremepseintes 
THE HEART. 


On, the Heart is a troublesome thing !, 
Its fancies and follies are more 

Than the dews which fall round us in spring, 
Or the wind-beaten sands of the shere: 

Though fed upon kindness—it pinés 
‘The moment you wander away ; 

It is merry as long as Life shines— 
As long as. Love smiles it is gay ! 

Then pause ere you threaten to part, 
Reflect ere you bid it adieu; 

Ah! what can one do with a Heart 
So fond, yet so changeable, too ? 


One moment inconstant and vain, 


q 





the first round, having completely demolished the 
giant's snuff-box ‘and potato-trap by a single hot one 
from the auctioneer. His countrymen had already 
nade the sport a national one, and Greece: deified 
muscle in Hercules. 

In the days when Venice was free the ‘prize-fight 
vas one of her national institutions, even. more deci- | 
dedly than it is in England at the present time;. but 
now there are no prize-fighis in that enslaved and 
peaceful city. : 

No institution that flourished in Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy, and that is alive yet, can easily die. So there 
will be mere fights. But after this we must have a 
letter representative than Heenan. Nodisparagement 
is neant to his courage inthis; but he certainly lacks 
the proper organisation for ‘a fighter. He has bone, 
muscle, and all that; but yet he is too delicate in 
another sense, He is, as the breeders would say, 
too “fine.” His nervous system is not the right 
one, and in this particular he is in decided contrast 
with all the men who have been his opponents, and 
we may doubtless trace his many failures to this 
source, 


| 





GIVE THE BOYS TOOLS. 

Ix man there is what may be termed a “making ia- 
stinct,” and our houses, garments, ships, machinery, 
andin fact, everything we use,are the praetical re~ 
sults of this instinct. How important then that this 
faculty be cultivated, and that the idea be at once 
and forever abandoned, that none but mechanics re- 
quire this element of usefulness and happiness. 
Whatever a man’s o¢cupation, whether he be a farmer, 
a merchant, an artist or a mechanic, there are hourly 
occasions for its practical application. 

Being thus general in its usefulness, the cultivation 
of this constructive faculty should’be a primary con- 
sideration with parents. Skill in the use of tools is of 
incalevlable advantage. It gives useful employment 
to many an otherwise idle hours It prompts one to 
ud a thousand little conveniences to the house, which 
bat for this skill would never be made. In a word, 
itis the carrying out, in a fuller sense, of the design 
of the Creator, when he implanted this:faculty of con- 
stroctiveness within-us. Let it then be cultivated in 
children, 

Indulge the propensity to make water-wheels and 
miniature waggons, kites and toy boats, sleds:and 
houses, anything in fact which will serve todevelop it 
and render it practically useful. Give the boys geod 
Pocket-kuives, and what is better, give them a good 
Workshop. Employed in it, they will nat. only be kept 
out of mischief, but they will be strengthening their 
muscles, exercising tlieir mental powers, and fitting 
themselves for greater usefulness, when they, shall 
e called upon to take their place in the ranks of 

—_—_—_—_— 


PrrtLous Srrvatroy.—A man was recently caught 
na railroad bridge, during a dark night, by a train 


*pproaching close behind him; the ties were.wetand +8129 


Its follies the kindest would try ; 
The next, if it see but your pain, 
To solaee that pain it would die! 
Then oft it each feeling employs 
In seeking new ways to excel, 
And angels might envy the joys 
In the core of its being that dwell : 
So pause ere you threaten to part, 
Reflect ere you bid it adieu ; 
Ah; what can one do with a Heart 
So fond, yet so changeable; too ? 


GEMS. 


He who says there is no such thing as an honest 
mian, you may be sure is himself a kuave. 

Wispom ‘consists not in seeirg what is directly 
before us, but in discerning those things which may 
come to pass. 

No man is born wise; but wisdom and virtue require 
a tutor; though we can easily learn to be vicious with- 
out a@ master. 

Tuenre are flowers that are repulsive at first sight, 
but when closely examined they unfold a world of | 
beauty, andso with man. We should never judge a 
man from first sight, for he may have good qualities 


Rear-Admiral George St. Vincent King, O.B., by 
Captain William Gore Jones (1861); \The Princess 
Royal is intended to relieve the Narcissus, bearing the 
flag of Rear-Admiral: Sir Baldwin Walker, ‘K.0.B., 
whose period of service will have just expired on the 
day above-mentioned. The Cape station under the 
new. admiral will be very different to that which it has 
been under the present. commandet-in-chief. 

A MAN living in Spitalfields,..London, died from 
exposure and drink. After death the fluids. and the 
brain were frozen, a sheet of ice covering the mem- 
brane. . The lining membranes over the breast also 
were so frozen, as to form a sheet of ice. 

Rossrx1 will complete his seventy-second year on 
the 29th. February. From the day on which he was 
born, the illustrious composer has the anniversary of 
that event unly once every four years, ; 

Nivery-stx childrén were one day last week pre- 
sented for baptism ip the parish church of Lurgan: 
It took the clergyman more than two hours to perform 
the rite. 

JAPANESE SILKWoRMS.—T he authorities have issued 
peremptory orders for the destruction of three-fourths 
of all the silkworms in the country, We have this 
from a quarter always well informed; and there seems 
to be no. room for one moment to doubt the accuracy 
of the intelligence. 

Her Mavesty, it is thought, will for the future 
make Windsor Castle her principal residenee, aad will 
reside there for several months in the year: 

Douriné the fifty-four years the late Rev. J. Rowley 
was chaplain of Lancaster Castle, it was his. duty to 
attend the execution of 170 persons, 

Her Masesry’s Favourire Memortau.—On Mon- 
day the 11th inst. her Majesty planted an oak in the 
grounds of Frogmore House to commemorate the 
happy event of the birth of the young prince, and 
before leaving Windsor, her Majesty expressed her 
high appreciation of Dr. Brown’s skill and attention, 
and has also been graciously pleased to present te 
that gentleman a very valuable garnet ring set with 
diamonds, in acknowledgment of his services in con~ 
nection with the event. 

Tue Empress Eugenie has been skating on th 
lake in the Bois de Boulogne, Her Majesty fell twice. 
not three times, as has been stated in a morning paper 
After her second fall, she said to the lucky individual 
whose happy fate it was to raise her from the ice, “J 
Saut tout apprendre meme a bien tomber!”*—“ One 
should learn everything, even how to fall!” How 
wonderfully prescient would these words have sounded 
had they issued from the lips of Marie Antoinette ! 


TURTLE HUNTING. 


Two mortal hours, and nothing had been seen. 
Clouds encircled and threatened to obscure the moon: 
My joints became horribly cramped, and when I 
looked at the dark water as we passed, I could not 
believe that it was possible to sev a turtle where L 
could see only the reflections of the stars. 

The two men continued to paddle on without 
saying a word; and Abauhi remarued as attentive as 
ever, his eyes lowered and his spear upraised. Sud-, 
denly that spear was hurled into the water. The 
men uttered a yell. Something large and black 





which will develop themselves on acquaintance. 

THERE are three kinds of silence, the silence of 
peace and joy, the silence of submission and resigna- 
tion, and the silence of desolation and despair. Lovely | 
are they whose delight, is in the first; and most | 
wretched and miserable are those who are drivén to 
the last. 

Parns TO Greatness.—There are but two ways | 
which lead to great aims and achievements, energy 
and perseverance. Energy is a rate gift—it provokes | 
oppesition, hatred’ and reaction. But perseverance | 
lies within the reach of everyone, its power increases | 
with its progress, and itis but rarely thut it misses its 
aim. Where perseverance is out of the question I | 
cannot exert a protracted influence, I had better not 
attempt to ew2rt an influence at all, for I should dis- 
turb the organic development of affairs, and. paralyze 
the natural reme:lies which they contain, without any 
guarantee for a mure favourable result. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tr is said that Baron Murochetti has received a. com- 
mission, to execute a statue of the Queen in bronze. It | 
will be placed in the mausoleum at Frogmore, beside | 
the statue of the Prince Consort. 

Tire Queen has sent £100 to the Mayor of Yarmouth, 
for distribution among the families:of the. fishermen 
who perished in the recent gale. 

. Her ‘MaAsesty’s ship Princess, Royal, of 73 uns, 





Slippery, it was impossible to run, to jump off, or, stand, 


« 


dashed through the air. Abauhi seized a paddle and 
the canoe seemed to fly. Before us was a‘ cloud of 
white foam. I holloa’d till I was hoarse, and danced 
about, forgetting that I might upset the canoe, and 
that I could not swim. Fox-hunting, sir, was a mere 
shadow of it. Imagine the first whimper, the views 
helloa, and the who-hoop! compressed into one sen- 
sation! The foam ahead I believed to be the turtle 
itself; but it was the staff of the spear. 

This requires explanation. The point of the spear, 
which is small.and with an almost imperceptivle barb, 
is tied by a string to the butt. When the turtle is 
struck, the barb remains in its flesh, and the staff, 
separated from it, but retained by the strings, floats 
on the surface, prevents the turtle from diving, and ' 
marks its course. As soon as he had caught the 
staff, Abauhi drew the turtle towards the surface, 
playing him like a salmon. 

The second spear was thrown; again the turtle 
spravg; we had another “ burst,” but a very short ene. 
The reptile was ‘‘distressed,” and ‘with a yo hee yo! 
(borrowed from English sailors) ‘was hauled into the 
canoe. 

This, he told me, was “play,” and showed me a 
scar on his arm which some turtle,,had intlicted in a 
sportive retribution.. We drew cover for an hour 
longer without a find, and returned to Corisco. The 
turtle lying at the bottom of the boat uttered the most 
extraordinary sounds, all of which caricatured 
humanity. . Sometimes it was a kind of wheézing 


sound; sometimes: a harsh, dry, consumptive cough ; 


sometimes that deep-drawn, gasping, crii¢tative sigh, 


400 horse-power, will be commissioned on |‘ with which boozey bachelors relate the. romances/of > » 
the 6th of February, at Devonport, for the flag of | their youth,—Savage Africa, By W. Wirtood Reade?" 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


W. W. W.—We cannot give you a better definition of 
than that written by a deaf and dumb pupil—“ It 
paints all that it sees, and adorns all that it paints.” 

Roxianp.—It is a fallacy; our power over others lies not 
eo much in the amount of thought within us, as in the power 
of bringing it out. A man of more than ordinary intellec- 
tual vigour'may, for want of the faculty of expressing him- 
self clearly and fully, be a cipher. 

Acatua.—There is no alternative for you but to break off 
the clandestine acquaintance; such “friendships” are not 
and cannot come to good; and the sooner yours ceases the 
better it will be for you. You must act at once; for in skat- 
ing over thin ice, our safety lies in spéed. 

J. EL, of Nottinghamshire, replies to “Bella” in No. 34 of 
Tae Loxpoy Reaper, that he will be only too happy to ob- 
tain her address in order to communicate and exchange 
carte-de-visites. “J. H.” says he is 2 young bachelor, very 
good-looking, highly-respectably connected, and has, more- 
over, a very feeling and tender heart. It is to be hoped 
“Bella's” heart will beat responsive. 

ATALANTA.—Your communication is too long and too politi- 
cal in character for our columns. We cannot discuss Ame- 
rica’s claims to be called a great country: but do not accept 
your estimate of its superiority. Thatcountry is the greatest, 
as one of ror own philosophers has said, which is inhabited 
by the noblest minds; and in America we think just now 
noblé minds are, in the phrase of Earl Russell, “ conspicu- 
ous by their absence.” 

Arruur.—“ What we call good sense in the conduct of 
life,” consists chiefly in that temper of mind which enables 
its possessor to view at all times, with perfect coolness and 
accuracy, all the circumstances of his position, so that each 
of them may produce its due impression; but to a person of 
ill-reguiated imagination external circumstances only serve 
as hints to excite his own thoughts, and consequently the 
conduct he pursues has, in general, far less reference to his 
real station than to some imaginary one in which he con- 
ceives himself to be placed. 

Sanpoun.—Brandy began to be made in France about 1340, 
but it was prepared only as a medicine, and was eonsidered 
by the medical practitioners to possess such marvellous 
sanitary properties that they named it the “ water of life"— 
eau-de-vie, It is now, however, by its misuse, one of life's 
most frequent destroyers; and might be named eau-de-mort. 
Proof spirit has 49 Ib. of pure alcohol to 51 Ib, of water. 
Your handwriting is not good. 

Szrcrant Goss.—The custom of placing rue upon the 
bench of the dock in the Old Bailey has generally been at- 
tributed to the properties of that plant in preventing infec- 
tion, fever, and fainting ; and its use for this purpose in the 
Central Criminal Court has been dated from the time of the 
gaol distemper in that court in May, 1750. But its use has 
been attributed te other motives—that of suggesting mercy, 
for instance ; as rue is also called “ herb of grace,” 

Mazre, who is a Yorkshire maiden, and evidently pos- 
sesses more sense than sentiment, desires to meet with a 
lover whom she could forthwith transform inte a husband; 
and writes:—‘ I am twenty years of age, medium height, 
passable in appearance, dark, not accomplished, but used to 
domestic work. I am not nice as to looks; income not less 
than £100 a year; courtship not to exceed three months; a 
gentlemar living in Hull preferred.” 

Ernex Murray.—You should endeavourto control yourself, 
80 as to be silent under the exciting circumstances which you 
describe, and if you succeed in so doing you will have learnt 
a lesson of no small value. Speech is given to every one, 
wisdom is only attained by a few; and to be silent is often 
the highest wisdom. The French say, “The tongue of a 
woman is her sword, and she seldom gives it time to rust ;” 
it is undoubtedly a keen and far-reaching weapon, and 
makes wounds difficult to heal Be guarded, therefore, in 
asing it. Remember that one angry expression may make 
an enemy for life. 

THeo—Next to spoken language, we believe the art of 
writing is the most important agent in the civilization of the 
world. Without written language, of what value to us would 
be the wisdom of past ages, or the history of former states ? 
Every generation would be cut off, as by an impagsable gulf, 
from its ancestors amd from posterity. Written language, 
whilst it gives stability to thought, forms a cabinet for our 
ideas, and presents, in imperishable colours, a speaking por- 
traiture of the soul. It is the great sun of the moral world, 
that warms, and stimulates, and vivifies, atid irradiates, and 
developes, and matures the faculties ef the mind and the 
virtues of the heart. [t “ annihilates both time and space,” 
and will itself endure until the end of all things. 

Arnotp O.—We think you are mistaken. The sense of 
touch is, perhaps, the least liable to err of any of the senses; 
and accordingly its testimony may be relied on with con- 
fidence. Females have a finer skin and a more delicate per- 
ceptive f than men. Scarcely anything is more ele- 
gant than the hands of a woman of refinement. The surface 
of the hand and — is greater in proportion than any 
other of the y; the information obtained by their 

touch acquired slowly, and much depends on the fre- 
quency of the sensations and the education given to the 
ends of the The left hand is quite capable of being 
Wwually as ae) ble as the right one It is a mere matter 





of use and training. As an instance of this, we may men- 
tion that the natives of some parts of Australia make even 
their feet serve them as hands. With their toes they gather 
fresh-water mussels; and with their toes they exhibit great 
ingenuity in stealing; they tread softly on the coveted ar- 
ticle, seize it with the toes, pass it ot ae back or between 
the arm and side, and then conceal it beneath the armpit or 
between the beard and throat. 

Otro P.—The perfume called “patchouly” (which we 
think is no ‘ume at all, but rather the smell of old coats) 
is obtained from the leaves and stems of a herb which grows 
extensively in India and China, arid resembles our English 


garden sage. 

T. S—The American fiag originated ina resolution of 
Congress in 1777: “That the flag of the thirteen United 
States be thirteen stripes, alternate red and white; that the 
Union be thirteen stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constehuation.” 

IsHmaEt Worts.—We can give you no better encourage- 
ment than that conveyed in the proverb, ‘‘ Where there's @ 
will there’s a way "—that is, persevere, and be diligent: 

“ What cannot ‘ will’ and diligence perform, 
When science plans the progress of their toil! 
They smile at mf aware | and storm ; 
And oceans from r mighty mounds recoil” 


Marrna D.—The follewing. will make a ointment 
for broken chilblains or chapped hands:— wax, three 
ounces ; sweet oil, one pint; Venice turpentine, three ounces; 
hog’s lard, half-a-pound. Put all into a pipkin over a slow 
fire, and stir with a wooden spoon till the swax is mel 
and the ingredients simmer. It is fit for use when cold, but 
= sta by keeping. Rub on your hands when you go to 
be 


A. W. B—If no period was fixed for the performance of 
the promise to marry, the law presumes the interim to be 
within a reasonable time after request. Bither to such 
& contract may call upon the other to fulfil the engagement; 
and on refusal or neglect to do so, within a reasonable time, 
may bring an action for the breach of promise. The ex- 
penses of such an action would probably be something like 
| £60 or £70. 

Merepitn.—We do not with your opinion. The 
passions and affections, when properly directed, are a prin- 
cipal source of whatever is beautiful and great and good. 
The noblest achievements are accomplished by persons of 
strong passions: 

“Triumphant reason, 
Firm in her seat, and swift in her career, 
Enjoys their violence, and, smiling; thanks 
Their formidable flames for high renown,” 
The human constitution, however, is not designed for long- 
continued and powerful excitement, even of the kind whic! 
within proper bounds, is benefi 

Manrta.—Carefully avoid symptoms of ill temper or pas- 
sion. A moment's display of either has frequently cut off a 
life’s friendship, destroyed a life's hope, embittered a life's 
peace, and brought endless sorrow and disgrace. «It is 
scarcely our province to enter into @ comparative analysis 
of ill-temper and passion. They are .alike discreditable, 
alike injurious, and should be equally shunned. 

AcatHa.—You appear to forget that “pride is as loud a 
beggar as want, and a great deal more saucy; " for when you 
have bought one fine thing, you must buy ten more, that 
your appearance may be in perfect keeping, Remember 
that it is easier to suppress the first desire than to follow it; 
and that there is no greater folly than for persons of spare 
means to ape the habits of those who are rich, for 

“ Vessels large may venture more, 
But little boats should keep near shore.” 


T. O. T.—Singing is, we believe, a corrective of a tendency 
to pulmonic complaints. The Germans are seldom afflicted 
with consumption, and this is doubtless in part owing to the 
strength which their lungs acquire by constantexercise in 
vocal music ; for this constitutés an essential part. of their 
education. In fact, several instances are known of persons 
who were strongly to consumption, having been 
restored to health by the exereise of their lungs in singing. 

Exizaneta T.—To go so far away, to dwell, although but 
for a time, amongst a strange people and te hear only a 
strange tongue spoken, is no doubt a severe trial for you, 
who are so young; and we can readily sympathize in the 
regret which you so sloqnengy express at leaving dear 
friends, and especially “that dearest still than all 
others.” But if you have portrayed him to us truly, he is 
not likely to forget you: 

“Thou art not gone being gone, where’er thou art, 

Thou leavest in him thy watchful eyes, in him thy loving 

heart.” 


P. Q—~ Does the Queen sign death-warrants?” Certainly 
not; for (except in the Case of sentenee of death on a peer 
of the realm) there is no such thing known as a “ death- 
warrant. The only authgrity for the execution of a crimi- 
nal is the sentence pronounced by the judge; which the 
sheriffs are bound to take cogni of and te accord- 
ingly, without any other or further authority... The Home 
Secretary is perfectly powerless in such matters. 

J.C. B—Analogy is a certain relation and agreement be- 
tween two or more things, and much of our knowledge is 
derived from it, Thus, we observe a great resemblance be- 
tween our earth and the other planets; and analogy leads 
us to conclude that they also are inhabited. By it geologists 
can decide upon the nature of animals that have been ex- 
tinct for thousands of years, from a few bones discovered on 
the earth's surface, This isa true use of analogy ;. but there 
is also a false one; an instance of which is seen in ascribing 
certain forms to angels, who are sometimes represented as 
human figures with the wings of birds. As analogy, there- 
fore, does not always afford certain evidence, you may err 
unless you apply it cautiously. 

West Exv.—“ Mayfair" is so named from the ‘1 
having been the scene of a low metropolitan fair or carniv 
which was for eenturies established there, and continued to 
exist untilsome eighty years ago, The hich is now 
the seat of “the most elegant population” of thé motropolis, 
was formerly the chosen haunt of horse-jobbers, cattle-sales- 
men, butchers, leather-dealers, and various other traders; 
and where “ musick, shows, drih! ous raffline, 
and donkey raring, 








{ 


times,” were carried on to an 


J. Youxe,—It is an error to that the word « 
ing,” has always been used to designate English colna en: 
clusively. It was certainly also applied, in early times, to 
the receiv of Flanders, and most proba 
bly other parts of Western Europe; although we are quits 
Ruding asserts the contrary in his “ Annals of 


Tuerrsa Y.—You.complain that your husban 
“vehemence of far more than the ame An 
quires,” when he is " It is not an uncommon case: 
and mild as well as stern men are prone to this kind of ex. 
aggeration in their But be you not tempted to 

ything sareastic or violent in retaliation ; the bittercat 
repentance must needs come to any wife who does. Men 
frequently forget what they have said, but seldom what is 
uttered by their wives. ba Ryn grateful, too, for forbear. 
ance in such cases; for, w or wieey Sp loudly that 
they are right, they are often conscious they are wrong, 
Give a little time, as the greatest boon you can bestow tothe 
irritable feelings of your husband; and his vehemence of 
language will subside hartlessty. 

Ax Isvarrp.—You have fallen into a very pernicious habit 
—that of constantly reading medical books. It has been 
well obsérved that he who studies his body too much, be. 
somes diseased—his mind becomes mad; and we are con- 
vinced that many persons might add a new reading to the 
well-known Italian proverb—“Stavo bene, ma per, star 
me sto Satis may be freely rendered, “I was 
well, wished to be better, read medical books, took medicine 
ere ae In no = science, ne does the maxim 

ata le knewledge is a dangerous thing, apply so tral 
as in that of medicine; for those who dabble in medical ra 
in popular treatises are sure to imagine themselves afflicted 
with all the symptoms of all the ills that flesh is heir to, 
They most, pro mistake the prescriptions laid down, 
and are. consequently sure to inflict suffering, if not fatal 
injury on themselves, . 

Erne, in a very ladylike letter, says:—I should very 
much like to correspond with some eligible young man who 
is wishing to settle. I have # hundred a year of my own, 
and should wish the gentleman to have an income of not 
less than three hundred per annum, on which, I think, we 
could manage v comfortably. I have received a very 
good education, and I feel myself a competent to under- 
take the management of household duties, I should like to 
meet with one possessing an affectionate and loving dis- 
posi’ He must not be more than thirty years of age, or 
the disparity of years between us would be too great, for I 
am only eighteen. I am generally thought. good-looking, 
being very fair, and about five feet three in height. Any 
gentleman who wishes to correspond with me, must distinctly 
state;his position and profession, together with his age and 
personal appearance,” 

Cosmrunications Recetvep.—A SosscrrBer: We cannot, 
at any time, insert communications bearing this indetinice 
signature—AN InHapirantT: No; King’s Cross, the Great 
Northern Railway terminus, was so called in compliment to 
King IV.,‘the locality being, at the time of his ac- 
cession, newly built—Hexrena: You are quite correct; 
brides formerly went to church wearing their back hair 
streaming down. Anne Boleyn wore hers so—A Scuoor- 
Boy: There are hieroglyphics in the European lan- 
guages, and in present use; the figures 1, 2, 3, for in 
stance, are hieroglyphics—Norma : earing hats by ladies 
isnot a new fashion; they-were ee _— hundred years 

by ladies generally, and, as o: epys says, “did be- 
me them mightily —W. 8. L.: Covent Garden was origi- 
nally garden belonging to the convent of Westminster— 
Pau. DAR: The pleasure-grounds of Buckingham Palace 
comprise ‘about — acres, including the lake of five acres 
extent—Bertna: The flower which Shakespeare calls 
“love-in-idleness” is the very small, old-fashioned pansy 
—Mitty: The colour of the hairis pale auburn; hand- 
writing very elegant—Tnomas Brown:. Tobacco suspends, 
mental activity; whilst opium increases ita thousan-fold ; 
both are therefore injurious—Hays: The silver coin, 4d, 
received its slang designation of “Joey” from the cahmen, 
because it was struck at the urgent instance of Joseph Hume, 
MP., and was paid tothem for a fare instead of sixpence—T. 
T. ¥.: No, you are wrong; when you wish to distinguish he- 
tween twoor more persons, say, for example, “ which is the 
bappy man,” noteho ; “which of these ladies do you admire’ — 
A-Youne Man From ‘THe Country: If the lodging were taken 
for a specified time, no notice to quit is necessary—A Pro- 
FEssoR OF Opp Jozs: We find that we cannot reply to 
your inquiry without diagrams; write to the Mechanics 
Magazine—Ertuex: No, assuredly not; itis impossible ; ani 
don’t you know that * whet’s impossible cannot be, and never 
somes to pass”—Marr: A lady does not put her address on 
her visiting cards—A. Country Cousin: An excellent soap 
for whitening the hands may be made thus: Take a wine- 
giassful of eau-de-cologne, and another of lemon-juice ; then 
Scrape two cakes of brown Windsor soap to a powder; mix 
well in a mould, and use when cold—Peneiore; The name 
Penelope is from the Greek, and means a turkey. We hope 
it is not yours. ; 
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